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TO MY WIFK 




FOREWOKD 


Little further advance can be made in our interpretation of the 
Qur’an or of the life of Muhammad, until an exhaustive study has 
been made of the vocabulary of the Qur’an. It is interesting to note 
how recent work at Islamic origins, such as that done by the late 
Professor Horovitz and his pupils at Frankfurt, and in the books of 
Tor Andrae and Karl Ahrens, has tended to run to a discussion of 
vocabulary. The Qur’an is the first Arabic book, for though there 
was earlier poetry, it was not written down till much later, and some 
doubts have been raised as to the genuineness of what did get written 
down. For the interpretation of this first Arabic book, we have been 
content uiftil recently to turn to the classical commentaries, but the 
tendency of the commentators is to interpret the book in the light 
of the Arabic language of their own day, and with few exceptions 
their philological lucubrations are tf more interest for the study of 
the development of Muslim thought about the Qur’an, than they are 
for settling the meaning the words must have ha% for the Prophet 
and for those who listened to his utterances. 

Some day, it is to be hoped, we shall have a Glossary to the 
Qur’an comparable with the great Worterbilcher we have to the Old 
and New Testaments, in which all the resources of philology, epigraphy, 
and textual criticism will be utilized for a thorough investigation of 
the vocabulaiy of the Qur’an. Meanwhile this present Essay attempts 
to make one small contribution to the subject by studying a number 
of the non- Arabic elements in tie Qur’anic vocabulary. 

Emphasis has been placed in recent years on the too long forgotten 
fact that Arabia at the time of Muhammad was not isolated from the 
rest of the world, as Muslim authors would have us believe. There 
was at that time, as indeed for long before, full and constant contact 
with the surrounding peoples of Syria, Persia, and Abyssinia, and 
through intercourse there was a natural interchange of vocabulary. 
Where the Arabs came in contact with higher religion and higher 
civifizatlbn, they borrowed religious and cultural terms. This fact 
Vas fully recognized by the earliest circle of Muslim exegetes,*who 
show no hesitation in noting words as of Jewish, Christian, or Iranian 
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origin. Later, under the influence of the great divines, especially 
of ash-Shafi‘i, this was pushed into the background, and an orthodox 
doctrine was elaborated to the elFect that the Qur’an was a unique 
production of the Arabic language. The modern Muslim savant, 
indeed, is as a rule seriously distressed by any discussion of the foreign 
origin of words in the Qur’an. 

To the Western student the Jewish or Christian origin of many 
of the technical terms in the Qur’an is obvious at the first glance, 
and a little investigation makes it possible to identify many others. 
These identifications have been made by many scholars whose w’ork 
is scattered in many periodicals in many languages. The present 
Essay is an attempt to gather them up and present them in a form 
convenient for the study of interested scholars both in the East and 
the West*. 

The Essay was originally written in 1926, and in its original 
form was roughly four times the size of the present volume. It w^ould 
have been ideal to have published it in that form, but the publishing 
costs of such a work with full discussion and illustrative quotation, 
would have been prohibitive. Tie essential thing w^as to place in the 
hands of students a list of these foreign words w’hich arc recognized 
as such by our modern scholarship, writh an indication of their probable 
origin, and of the sources to W'hich the student may turn for fuller 
discussion. Our^ owhu discussion has therefore been cut dowm to the ' 
minimum consistent with intelligibility. The same reason has made 
it necessary to omit the Appendix, which consisted of the Arabic 
text, edited from two MSS. in the Royal Library at Cairo, of as-Suyutrs 
al-Muhadhdhab, which is the original treatise at the basis of liis 
chapter on the foreign words in the Itqdfi and of his tractate entitled 
al-Mutawakkill. 

In making a choice of such references to the old poets as remain, 
it was thought better to retain those used in the older works of reference 
which would Jdc generally accessible to students, rather than make a 
display of learning by references to a host of more modern w’orks 
dealing with the early poetry. In the case of references to Iranian 
sources, however, the author, for lack of library facilities, has been 
compelled to limit himself to the few texts, now somewhat antiquated, 
which were available to him in Cairo. 

•No one is more conscious than the author of the limitations of 
his philological equipment for the task. A work of this nature could 
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have been adequately treated only by a Noldeke, whose intimate 
acquaintance with the literatures of the Oriental languages involved, 
none of us in this generation can emulate. With all its limitations 
and imperfections, however, it is hoped that it may provide a founda- 
tion from which other and better equipped scholars may proceed in the 
important task of investigation of the Qur’anic vocabulary. 

For reasons of general convenience the verse numbering of the 
'^Qur'an citations is throughout that of Fliigel’s edition, not the Kufan 
verse numbering followed in the Eg}q)tian standard text. 

The thanks of the author, as of all students interested in Oriental 
research, are due in a special manner to the kindness and generosity 
of H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda, which have permitted the 
work to appear in the series published under his august patronage. 


Caiko.* 
December f 1937, 


Arthur Jeffery. 
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INTRODUCTION 


One of the few distinct impressions gleaned from a first perusal of 
the bewildering confusion of the Qur'an, is that of the amount of 
material therein which is borrowed from the great religions that were 
active in Arabia at the time when the Qur'an was in process of forma- 
fion. From the fact that Muhammad was an Arab, brought up in the 
midst of Arabian paganism and practising its rites himself until well 
on into manhood.^ one would naturally have expected to find that 
Islam had its roots deep down in this old Arabian paganism. It 
comes, therefore, as no little surprise, to find how little of the religious 
life of this Arabian paganism is reflected in the pages of the Qur’an. 
The names of a few old deities ^ ; od/1 details of certain pagan cere- 
monies connected with rites of sacrifice and pilgrimage ^ ; a few deep- 
rooted superstitions connected with Jinn, etc., and some fragments of 
old folk-tales,^ form practically all the traces one can discover tlierein 
of this ancient religion in the midst of whose devotees Muhammad 
was born and bred. It may be true, as Rudolph insists,® that in 
many passages of the Qur'an the Islamic varnish only thinly covers 
a heathen substratum, but even a cursory reading of the book makes 
it plain ^luit Muhammad drew his inspiration not fromjbhc religious 
life and experiences of his own land and Ins own people, but from 
the great monotheistic religions which were pressing down into Arabia 
in his day.® Most of the personages who move through the pages of 
the Qur’an, viz. Ibrahim, Musa, Dawild, Sulaiman, Nfih, Tsa, are ^ell- 
known Riblicak characters. So also the place-names — Babil, Rum, 
Madyan, Saba', and many of the c^ommonest religious terms — Shaitan, 
Tawrah, Injll, Sakina, Firdaus, Jahannam, are e(|ually familiar to all 
who know the J(*.wish and Christian Scriptures. So one is not surprised 


^ Convincing proof of this is found in the staieinent of the IVophet quoted in 
Yaqut, Mu" jam, iii, hO-i, to the effect that on a certain oc(‘asion he sacrificed a ewe to 
H^zza, which he excuses on the ground that at that tirm* he was following the religion 
of his people. 

* Sura, liii, Iff, 20; Ixx?, 22, 23. 

* ii, 153; xxii, 28-30; v, ]-4; xxii, 37. 

^ filhch %s those of ‘Ad and Thamud. ^ 

® Abhdmjkjkvit, 26, n. 9. His reference here is to Suras cxiii, cxiv in particular, 
b#t the statement is true of many passages elsewhere. 

® Noldeke-Schwally, ii, 121 ; Huhl, A7, ii, 1066 ; .Ahrens, M uhammed aU Religima- 
stifter, 22 ff. 
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at the judgment of some of the earlier investigators, such as Marracci, 
Prodromus, i, 41 : Ita ut Alcoranus sit mixtura trium legum; seu 
religionum, Hebraicae, Christianae, et Israeliticae, additis paucis 
quisquillis, quae e cerebro suo Mahumetus extraxit.” 

Closer examination of the question reveals even further and more 
detailed correspondences than these which appear on the surface,^ and 
forces on one the conviction that not only the great(»r part of the 
religious vocabulary, but also most of the cultural vocabulary of the 
Qur’an is of non- Arabic origin. The investigation of the ‘‘Fremd- 
worter ” of the Qur'an thus becomes a question of primary importance 
for the study of the origins of Islam, for as Hirschfeld remarks : ()n(‘. 

of the principal difficulties before us is ... to ascertain whether an 
idea or expression was Muhammad’s spiritual property or borrowed 
from elsewhere, how he learnt and to what extent it was altered to 
suit his purposes.” ^ By tracing these words back to their sources we 
are able to estimate to some extent the influences which were working 
upon Muhammad at various periods in his Mission, and by studying 
these religious terms in their native literature contemporary with 
Muhammad, we can sometimes understand more exactly what he 
himself means by the terms he uses in the (Qur’an. 


Quite early m the history of Islam, Muslims themselves were 
confronted with the perplexing problem of these forcugn words, for it 
presented itself immediately they were (tailed upon to face the task of 
interpreting their Scripture. With the death of the Prophet and the 
cutttug off of the fountain of revelation, came tlui necessity of collecting 
the scattered fragments of this Kevelation and issuing them in book 
form.® Then as the Qur’an thus Collected becanu? recognized as the 
ultimate source of both religion and law, there came the necessity of 
interpretation.^ The primary source of such interpretation was the 
immediate circle of the Prophet’s Comj)anions, who were naturally 


^ Vide Rudolph, AbhdtujiylceU des Qorana von Judanthum and ChriHenihum, 1922, 
and Ahrens, Christliches im Qai'an^ 1930. 

2 New Researches, p. 4. 

® The popular Muslim account of the collection is given in as-SuyutT, JtQt and 

in manj^ other well-known works, e.g. Fihrist^ 24 ; Ya‘iplhl, IJisloria, ii, 152 ; Ihn 
al-Athir, Chronicon (ed. Tornberg), ii, 279 ; iii, 86. See also NoIdcke-»Schwally, ii, 1 1 C,, 
and the criticism in Caetani, Annuli, vii, pp. 407-418. 

* Goldziher, RirMungen, 55 ff. 
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supposed to know best what the Prophet meant in many of his revela- 
tions 1 ; so the tendency grew in later days to trace back all explana- 
tions to this circle, with the result that we frequently find various 
conflicting opinions traced back through different chains of authorities 
to the same person. ^ 

Now it is conceivable that there may have been correct tradition 
from the Prophet liimself in many cases as to the interpretation of some 
of the strange words that meet us in the Qur’an, but if so, it is evident 
that this tradition was soon lost,^ for by the time the classical exegetes 
came to compile their works there was a bewildering entanglement 
of elaborate lines of conflicting tradition as to the meaning of these 
words, all emanating from the same small circle of the Prophet’s 
immediate Companions. Numerous examples of this can be found 
^on almost every page of the great Commentaries of at-Tabarl, al- 
Baghawl, or^ ar-RazI, but a typical case may be cited here in 
illustration. 

Thrice in the Qur'an ^ we find mention of a people called Sabians, 

LaII, who with the Jews and Christians (i.e. the<^hSCjl and 

the Magians, receive special recognition and favour. Yejas to the identity 
of these Sabians we find among the authorities the widest divergences. 
Jhus at-3\ibarT, in commenting on ii, 59, tells us tlj^t sowie held that 
they were a community without a religion, others said they were a 
monotheistic sect but without a Book or a Prophet : others said they 
worshipp(*(l angels, and others that they were a community of the 

People of the Ii|)ok who followed the Zahur ( j J),asthe JewsfolK)wed 

the Taurah and the Christians t^e Injll, Later writers have a still 
greater variety of opinions about them, that they were star-worshippers, 
descendants of the people of Noah, or some sect midway between 

^ Quite early we find popular opinion daiming that only the Companions, or 
followers of Companions, were capable of giving oorretit intcri)retations of the dinicuU 
ties of the Qur’an. * 

* e.g. in commenting en ^ ^1 in xviii, 8, at-Tabarl gives us lines of tradition all 

going back to Ibn ‘Abbas to prove that Raqlm means a village, a valley, a writing, 
or a mountain, ^’hus wc arc forced to conclude either that Ibn ‘Abbas is a very 
unsafe authority whose opinion on the meaning of important words varied consider- 
ably af diffwent times, or that the lines of tradition are worthless. • 

Lists of interpre^tations coming from the Prophet himself arc given by some 
writers, e.g. as-SnyutT, Itgdn, 918 ff. (and see Goldziher, Richtuvgen, (>4), but such 
have little value. 

* ii, 69 ; v. 73 ; xxii. 17. 
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Jews and Christians, or between Jews and Magians — and in all these 
cases the chains of tradition go back, of course, to the immediate 
circle of the Prophet. It would seem almost incredible that when the 
Qur’an grants special privilege and protection to four commuliities 
as true believers, no exact tradition as to the identity of one of these 
communities should have survived till the time when the Traditionists 
and Exegetes began their work of compilation. The facts, however, 
are plain, and if so much uncertainty existed on so important a matter 
as the identity of a protected community, one can imagine how the 
case stands with regard to unimportant little details which are of 
profound interest to the philologist to-day, but whicli, in the early 
days of Islam, had no doctrinal or political significance to bring them 
prominently before the attention of the Muslim savants. 

The traditional account of the development of Qur'anic exegesis,' 
of which this problem of the foreign words forms a part, makes it 
begin with Ibn ‘Abbas, a cousin of the Prophet, whom later writers 
consider to have been the greatest of all authorities on this subjc'ct.^ 

He is called the j !^i)l the ^^orsea of Qur'anic science, the 

JO - Ralibi of theCommunity, and many traditions give wonder- 
ful accounts pf his vast erudition and infallible scholarship.^ Modern 
scholarship, however, has not been able to endorse this jiiSgment,^ 
and looks with considerable suspicion on most traditions going back 
to Ibn ‘Abbas. It would seem, however, that he had access to stores 
of information supplied by Jewish converts such as Ka‘b b. Matr ^ 
and Wahb b. Munabbih,® so that frequently, although l^is own interpre- 
tation of a word or verse may be of little value, the material he produces 

from these authorities with the phrase ^ 

first importance. Tradition also credits Ihn ‘Abbas with founding a 

^ as-SuyutI, Ilq, 908 ff., gives an account of the earliest exegesis of the Qur’an. 
Goldziher, RicMungen, chaps, i and ii. 

* “ Ergilt als Cbernienseh des tafslr,” as Goldziher neat ly expresses it, lUchlwngen., 05. 

® See an-Nawav'T, 351-4; Ibn Hajar’s Imba, ii, 802-813 (and Kamil, 566-9, for 

examples of his authoritative explanation). 

* Siddiqi, 12, 13, treats him with more deference than is merited. As illustrating 
the opipion of modern scholarship, we may note the judgment ot' three* vpry dfflferent 
savants : Buhl, KI, i, 20 ; Noldeke, Sketches, p. 108 ; Sacco, Cmlenze, p. viii. 

® Usually called Ka‘b al-Abbiir. See an-NawawI, 523 ; Ibn Hajar, iii, 635-63f9 ; 
El, ii, 682. 

* See an-NawawI, 619. 
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School of Qur’anic Exegesis, and gives him several famous pupils, 
notable among whom were Mujahid,^ ‘Ikrima,^ Ibn Jiibair,® ‘Ata’,^ 
and Ibn Abi Rabah.'"* It is probable that all these men had more or 
less contact with Ibn ‘Abbas, but it is hardly correct to think of them 
as pupils of his in this science or as carrying on his tradition as a 
School in the way we speak of the pupils of the great Jewish Doctors. 
Any student of the Tafsir will have noticed how much of the traditional 
exegesis is traced back to this group, much of it possibly quite correctly, 
and this is particularly true of the statements as to the foreign words in 
the Qur’an,® so that al-Jawaliqi at the commencement of his Mu'arrah^ 
can shield himself behind their authority from any accusation of 
unorthodoxy. 

It is clear that in the earliest circle of exegetes it was fully recognized 
and frankly admitted that there were numerous foreign words in the 
* Qur’an. Only a little later, however, when the dogma of the eternal 
nature of tlfe Qur’an was being elaborated, this was as strenuously 
denied, so that al-Jawallql can quote on the other side the statement 
of Abu ‘Ubaida® as given by al-Hasan — ‘‘ I heard Abu ‘Ubaida say 
that whoever pretends that there is in the Qur’an anything other than 
the Arabic tongue has made a serious charge against God, and he 
quoted the verse : ‘Verily we have made it an AiCbic Qur’an.’ ” ® 
The question is discussed by many Muslim writers, and is excellently 
summarized by as-Suyuti in the Introduction to his ttfeatise Al-Muhadh- 
dhab, and further in chap, xxxviii of his Itqmi (Calcutta ed., pp. 314- 
32G). Tlie discussion is of sufficient interest to engage our attention here. 

^ Miijahid b. Jabr died in a.d. 719 at the ago of 83. Reo an-NawawT, 540 ; adh- 
Dliahabi, i, 14. • 

2 Ho was a B^bcr slave of Ibii ‘Abbas and died about a.d. 723 at the age of 80. 
He is wxid to have travelled widely in Iraq, Khorasan, Egypt, and S. Arabia. See 
an-Nawawi, 431; Yiiqut, Irshad, v, 6? ff . ; adh-Dhahabi, i, 14. 

® Sa‘i<l Ibn Jiibair died in a.d. 713 at the ago of 49. See adh- Dhahabl, i, 1 1 ; an- 
Nawawl, 278. 

^ ‘Ata’ b. Vasilr died in a.d. 712. See an*NawawI, 424; adh-l)hahabl, i, 13. 

* ‘Ata' b. Abi Uabah died in a.d. 733. See an-Nawawi. 422 : adh-Dhahabi, i, 16. 

® A glance at afi-Siiyuti's MutawakkiU will serve to show' how largo a proportion 

of the foreign words he treats are traced back to the authority of one or other of 
the members of this circle. 

’ Ed. Sachau, p. 4, quoted also by al-KhafajI, 3. ^«| ^ iS 3 

® 4bu ‘Ubaida Ma‘mar b. al-Muthanna, the great Humanist of the reign of Harun 
ar-RashId, wdio was of Judaeo- Persian origin and a student of the rar^ words 

Arabic. See Fihrist, 53, 54 ; Ibn Khallikan, iii, 388 ; al-Anbari, 2'abaqdt aU 
U(lnbd\ 137 ; an-Nawawd, 748 ; Siddiqi, Studieriy 29. 

• as-Suyu^i, ItqaUy 315, gives the tradition a little differently. 
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It* appears that in the Schools a majority of authorities were 
against the existence of foreign words in the Qur’an. The Imams 
differ,” says as-Suyiiti {Itq, 314) as to the occurrence of foreign words 
in the Qur’an, but the majority, among whom are the Imam ash- 
Shafi‘i,^ and Ibn Jarir, ^ and Abu ‘Ubaida, and the Qadi Abu Bakr,® 
and Ibn Paris, ^ are against their occurrence therein.” The funda- 
mental argument of these authorities is that the Qur’an in many 
passages refers to itself as an Arabic Qur’an,® and they lay particular 

stress on the passage xli, 44 : l^LS) I u I ^5 d 

.11 <rUl oX. 




' Now had we made it a 


foreign Qur’an they would have said — Why are its signs not made 
plain ? Is it foreign and Arabic ? ” ® The Qur'an thus lays stress on 
the fact that this revelation has been sent down in a form 

i 

which the Arabs will easily understand— jjli-r cu ^—and how. 


^ This is the cyeat Jurist who died in A.n. 820. Ho seems to have })een 
particularly vehem^t in his denial of the existence of non-Arabic elements in the 
Qur’an, for as-SuyutI says cilia, JTlill ^ JJLt oSi {Ifq. SIT)). 

* This is at-Tabarfv the well-known commentator, whose full name was^Abu Ja'fai* 
Muhammad b. Jarir at-Tabarl (a.d. 838-923), whom as-Suyuti freciuenlly quotes under 
the name Ibn Jarir. The K'ference here is to his great Commentary in the Introduc- 
tion to which he treats of this question of “ FremdwOrter 

® This is in all probability the Qadi Abu Bakr al-Baqilani whose book ^1 jUtfrI 
as-Su^"iti mentions among his sources for the compilation of the Itqdn^ cf. Jtq, 14. 

* Abu’l-Husain Ahmad b. Faris of Qazwin, also very frequently quoted by 
as-Suyuti both in the Itqdn and in the Muzhir as well as in his smaller works. See 
Yaqut’s IraJidd, ii, 6, and for his works, Fiht iM, 80 ; Hajji Khalifa, 770 ; and Fliigel, 
Die, gramwatischen Schulen der Araber (Leipzig, 1862), p. 246. 

® e.g. lil ^ xii, 2 ; xxxix, 29; xli, 2, 44; xlii, 5 ; xliii, 2 ; liU xvi, 
105 ; xxvi, 195 ; xlvi, 11 ; xiii, 37. 

® Some points in this translation need a note. P’irst, the is usually rendered 
as “ iinless ” and the sentence left an unfinished one. In Qur’anic Arabic, however, 
J seems to be used frequently as a simple interrogative (cf. Heckendorff, Si/ntax, p. 35 ; 
Nbldeke, Xeue Beitrdgey p. 21), and Tab. on this verse expressly takes it as meaning 
Ja. As ol, I properly means “ signs ”, that rendering has been left here though this 
is one of the passages where it approaches very near its later sense of The 

concluding words are capable of many interpretations, the usual being to contrast 
the clauses as, “ Is it a foreign Qur’an and they to whom it is sent Arabs ? ” or 
it a foreign Qur’an and he who speaks an Arab ? ” 

^ xliii, 2 ; xii, 2, etc. 
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they ask, could the Arabs have been expected to understaftid it, 
we;*e it sent down in a non- Arabic tongue ? ^ 

Others took a different line of argument, and claimed that the 
existence of foreign words in the Qur’an would be a reflection on the 
sufficiency of Arabic as a medium for the divine revelation. The 
Qur'an, said the theologians, is the final and most perfect of divine 
revelations, and Allah naturally chose to reveal the final revelation in 
the most perfect of all languages, so how can one pretend that Arabic 
was lacking in the necessary religious vocabulary, and that Allah 
had to borrow Nabataean or Persian or Syriac words to express His 
purpose ? as-Suyuti {Itq^ 315) quotes Ibn Paris as representative of this 
attitude. Ibn Paris said that if there is therein anything from a 
language other than Arabic that would raise a suspicion that Arabic 
was imperfect as compared with other tongues, so that it had to come 
in a language they did not know.” If asked to account for the fact 
that the eatly authorities had great difficulty in explaining certain 
words which they were forced to conclude must be of foreign origin, 
a thing which would hardly have been likely were they ordinary 
Arabic words, the advocates of this view reply that the Arabic language 
is so rich and copious that it is practically beyond the powers of any 
ordinary mortal to encompass all its variety, ^ so if is no wonder if 
certain words were strange to the interpreters. In illustration of this 
'they refer to a tradition that Ibn ‘Abbas was iiftcertain about the 

meaning of the word until one day he overheard two desert Arabs 

quarrelling over a well, when suddenly one of them said LI, and 

immediately its meaning became clear.® If further asked how the 
Prophet could have known all tliesc words, they quote the dictum of 

1 Dvorak reminds us {Fremdivdrter^ 5) that Muhammad himself used these words 
(jJj to reply to the charge of his contemporaries that a foreigner instructed 
him (xvi, 105 ; xxv, 5 ; xliv, 1 .*}), his argument being — what he hears from this 
foreigner is a fonu'gn longue, whereas he himself understands only Arabic. Yet the 
Qur’an is Arabic which they understand {wrfeotly, so their charge is false, for how 
<‘Ould they understand the Qur’an if it were composed of w'hat he learned from this 
foreigner ) This argument does not seem to have had much effect in convincing the 
Meccans to w'hom it was addrcs.s(*d (see Osborn, Islam under the Arabs, 20, 21), though 
lator^Muslyn theologians regarded it as conclusive. ^ ^ ^ 

8 So as-»Siiyuti, D 7 , 315 : ^ 

i.1. 

8 Vide Baicl, on vi, 14. 
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ash-ShM‘i, lat-^V “ None but a Prophet thoroughly 

comprehends a language 

The authority of the great philologers, however, carried much 
weight, and many were fain to admit that Ibn ‘Abbas and his successors 
must have been right in stating that certain words were Abyssinian, 
or Persian, or Nabataean, and yet they were very unwilling to grant 
that Arabic was thus confessedly imperfect.- To meet the difficulty 
they came forward with the suggestion that these were odd cases of 
coincidence where Arabic and these other tongues happened to use 
the same word for the same thing, but which in the case of Arabic 
happened to be used for the first time in the Qur’an. This, curiously 
enough, is the position taken by at-Tabari in his Tafslr,^ and is even 
seriously defended at the present day by the ultra-orthodox in spit<j 
of the overwhelming weight of the probabilities against such a series ' 
of coincidences, not to speak of the definite linguistic* evidence of 
borrowing on the part of Arabic. 

This line of argument was not one which was likely to commend 
itself to many of the more instructed Muslim savants, so we are not 
surprised to find others taking up a more likely-looking position and 
claiming that iir cases where the two languages agree, it is the 
Abyssinian or Nabataean, or Syriac, or Persian which has borrowed 
from Arabic. Siifee Arabic is the most perfect and richest of air 
languages, they argued, it is much more likely that the surrounding 
peoples would have borrowed vocabulary from the Arabs than that 

the Arabs took over words from them. This, as-Suyiitl tells us, was the 

« • 

C' 

^ The reference ik to ash-Sh{lfi‘rs Jiimla ((^airo, J312), p. 13. See furtlu'r on this 
point, Dvorak, Fremdw, 10, with his refet^*neeH to (Joldziher, xwi, 76S. 

There are several traditions as to Muhammad’s qreat linguistic attainments, and he 
is said to have been particularly skilled in Ethiopic ; cf. Goidziher, op. (dt., 770. 
Perhaps the most curious of these traditions is that in Knnz, ii, 41, that the language 
of Ishmael was a lost tongue but that Gabriel camt' and instructed Muhammad 
therein. 

® This jealousy for the perfection of their language is chara'^teristically Oriental. 
An interesting example of it from a Syriac writer will be found in Hudge/s Cave of 
Treasures, 1928, p. 132. 

® Cairo ed. of 1323, vol. i, pp. 6-0, on which see Loth in ZDMC, xxxv. o95. as-Suyutb 
Itg, 315, summarized his view : “ Said Ibn Jarir— -What is handed down from Ibn 
‘Abbas and others on the interpretation of words of the Qur’an to the effec|< that 
they aref.Persian or Abyssinian or Nabataean, etc., only represents eases Where there 

coincidence among the languages, so that the Arabs, Persians, and Abyssinia^^s 
happen to use the same word.” There is an excellent example of this line of argument 
in as-Sijistanl, 111. 
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opinion of Shaidhala. ‘‘ Said Abu’l-Ma‘ali ‘Azizi b. ‘Abd al-Malik/ 
th^se words are found in the Arabic language for it is the widest of 
languages and the most copious in vocabulary, so it is possible that it 
was the first to use these words which others then adopted.” ^ 

The swing of th(^ pendulum in the opposite direction is represented 
at its furthest extreme by those who say that the very fact of the 
Qur an being in Arabic is a proof that it is not a Divine Book, for had 
it been a heavenly revelation it would have come down in one of the 
Holy tongues, i.e. Hebrew or Syriac. Unfortunately, we know little 
about the supporters of this opinion, but the fact that at-Tabari con- 
siders it necessary to refute them would seem to show that they 
exercised no inconsiderable influence in certain circles. Such an 
extreme position, however, was never likely to gain general acceptance, 
and the popular view among such as were constrained to admit the 
conclusions of tlie philologers as to the existence of foreign words in 
the Qur'anAvas tliat this was not strange in view of the fact that the 
Qur'an is the final revelation. The Qur’an itself states that when a 
Prophet was sent to any people he preached in the language of that 
people so as to l)e understood by them. Thus, e.g. we read in xiv, 4, 

c>:-r 

have sent no Propliet sav(‘ in tlie tongue of his own people that (his 
message) might be plain to them So it is obviiftis that the Qur’an, 
being sent to the Arab people, must be in Arabic, but since it sums 
up and cnrnpletes all previous revelations, it is only to be expected 
that technic^al terms of Hebrew and Syriac or other origin which 
were used ii% previous revelations should be included in thfe final 
revelation. Moreover, as the Qur’an is intended for all peoples, one 
should not be surprist'd to find In it something from all languages,^ a 





^ i.c. Shaitlhala, whom as-Suyfiti frequently quotes among his authorities, vUlc, 
Itq^ IS ; Mutfiirj 45. ^ Itcj^ 315. 

® at Taharl quotes in favour of this idea the savant Abu Maisaraat-Tabi‘i al-Jalil, 
W'liom as-Suvuti, Jfg, 316, also quotes, adding that »Sa‘id b. JubairandWahb.b.Miinab- 
bih were of the same opinion, and that Ibn an-Naqib claimed that one of the 
of the Qur'an distinguisliing it above all other Scriptures, is that Avhilc it was revealed 
in the tongue of the people to whom it was first sent, it also contains much of the 
tongues of the t hree great Empires of Roum, Persia, and Abyssinia. I )vofak, Fremdw, 
II, 12, points out that some Muslim writers have illustrated this point by taking 
the ftadition of th<' seven ^ to refer to seven different languages frq^n whose 
^jocabulary something is used in the Qur'an. Here, however, there is no qviestion of 
“ languages but of diffenmf Arab dialects (ef. as-ISuyutl, Itq, 110 ; Ibn al-Athir, 
Nihdya, i, 250, 251), so this is really irrelevant to the discussion. 
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point Vhich is sometimes emphasized by a reference to the claim that 
the Qur’an contains all previous knowledge, and information about 
everything, which would not be true if it did not contain all 
languages.^ Obviously all of all languages was not contained, but 
what was sweetest, most pleasant, and most suitable.^ 

The most sensible statement on this whole question, however, is that 
suggested by as-Suyutl, Itq, 316, and expounded by ath-Tha‘alibi ® in 
his Kitdb al-Jawdhir, i, 17 : “In my opinion the truth of the matter 
is this. The Qur’an is in plain Arabic containing no word which is 
not Arabic or which cannot be understood without the help of some 
other language. For these (so-called foreign) words belonged to the 
(language of the) ancient Arabs, in whose tongue the Qur'an was 
revealed, after they had had contact with other languages through 
commercial affairs and travel in Syria and Abyssinia, whereby the 
Arabs took over foreign words, altering some of them by dropping 
letters or lightening what was heavy in the foreign form.* Then they 
used these words in their poetry and conversation so that they became 
like pure Arabic and were used in literature and thus occur in the 
Qur'an. So if any Arab is ignorant about these words it is like his 
ignorance of the genuine elements of some other dialect, just as Ibn 
‘Abbas did not knbw the meaning of F'dtir, etc. Thus the truth is that 
these words were foreign, but the Arabs made use of them and 
Arabicized them, st^from this point of view they are Arabic.*^ As for’ 
at“TabarI’s opinion that in these cases the two languages agree word 
for word, it is far-fetched, for one of them is the original and the other 
a derivative as a rule, though we do not absolutely rule out coincidence, 
in a f#w exceptional cases.” ^ ^ 

If challenged as to how, on this view, the Qur'an could be called J I 

t 

(3 ^ ^ ^ plain Arabic Q ur'aii ' ' , its defenders reply with as-Suy utl, ^ 
that the presence of a few foreign words therein no more makes it 

* as SuyutI, Itqt 316 — an opinion which is quoted also by al-Khafuji, 3 and 4. 
ISee also Ifq, 322. 

2 As as-Suyilti says; VlcvuL-l U jS\^ 

® This is not the famous phdologer who.se Fiqh al-Lngha wc shall have occasion 
to quote frequently in the course of our work, but a N. African exegete ‘Abd ar-Hal.iman 
at h-Tha* alibi, whose Tafsir was published in four volumes at Algiers in 190^ 

■* So jtt-Jawaliqt, Mu'arrab, 5, says : (J (1)1 

Jiil oUA ^1*1 Wt* ^ tl,. la . a ) 

a sentiment which is echoed by al-Khafaji. ® Itq, 315. 
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non- Arabic than the presence of many Arabic words in a Persian ode 

makes the ode non-Persian. In any case the reference of 

to the Qur’an as a whole, and not to individual words in it. as-Suyuti 
even finds one authority ^ who considered that the presence in the 

Quran of such words as and for fine silk brocade, 

and for precious spices, ^-^^^-^and ^ jU,ctc., for other 

articles of luxury and civilization, is a proof of the excellence of the 
Qur'an, for the Qur'an was to tell men of the best things and thus could 
not be bound down and limited by the rude civilization of the Arabs of 
the Jahiliyya. Naturally the pre-Islamic Arabs had not words for 
many things belonging to the higher stage of civilization to which the 
Qur’an was^to lead them, and it was only natural that the Qur’an 
should use the new words that were necessary to describe the new 
excellences, words which indeed were not unknown to many of the 
Arabs of the Jahiliyya who had come into contact with the civilization 
of Persia and of Roum. 

So as-Suyuti concludes with al-Jawallqi and Ibn Uil-Jauzi that both 
parties to the cjuarrel are right.^ The great philologers were right in 
claiming that there are foreign words in the Qur’an, for in regard to 

origin these words are Persian or Syrian or Abyssinian. But the 

Imam ash-ShM‘i and his followers are also right, for since these words 
have been adopted into the Arabic language and polished by the 
tongues of th? Arabs, they are indeed Arabic.^ So we can comfortably 

conclude I JlS yS ^ Ai 


Turning now to the question of the languages from which these 

1 Jlq, 316, 317. 

^ 0 ltqt 318, and aJ-Jawaliqi, Mu'arrab^ 5. The reference to Ibii al Jauzi is doubtless 
to his Funun aUAftmn^ which aM-Suyiiti often quotes, cf. Itq^ 13, and MiStaw, 44. 

• Note aH-Suyutl’s quotation on this point from Abu ‘LTbaid al-Qasim b. Sallam, 
a quotation which is also given with slight verbal alterations in TAy i, 9, as from 
Abu *Ubaida. 
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borrowed words came, we find that as-Suyutl,^ whose classification is the 
most complete that has come down to us, divides them in the Muta- 
wakkill into the following classes : — 

(i) Words borrowed from Ethiopic jU) 


(ii) Words borrowed from Persian J 


Ia)1 


(iii) Words borrowed from Greek 

(iv) Words borrowed from Indian (k) jj1\ A-aii) 

(v) Words borrowed from Syriac 

(vi) Words borrowed from Hebrew 

(vii) Words borrowed from Nabataean (*4-.liA\li 4^111) 

(viii) Words borrowed from Coptic (4-.iaJi)l *4*111) 

(ix) Words borrowed from Turkish ( 

(x) Words borrowed from Negro (4^^j!l 4*11 D 

(xi) Words borrowed from Jh^rber (4» jr;^ll *4illl) 

It KS obvious at the first glance that much of this fe mere guess- 
work, and equally obvious that the philologers whom as-Suyuti quotes 
had frequently very little conception of the meaning of the linguistic 
terms they use. It is necessary, therefore, to inquire a little more 
closely into what may have been meant by these terms and what may 
have been the possibilities of Arabic having drawn on any of these 
langukges for religious and cultural vocabulary. 

(i) Abyssinian. — Philologically, Ethiopic, the ancient language of 
Abyssinia, is the most closely related to Arabic of all the Semitic 
tongues^; Ethiopic and Arabic, with the languages of the S.,Ara<)ian 

• 

^ Hprenger’s list, “ Foreign Words Occurring in the Qoran,” in JASB^ xxi (1852), 
pp. 109-114, is taken from his MS. of as-SuyuWs Al-Muhadhdhab. 
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inscriptions, being grouped together as South Semitic as oppoSed to 
ther ‘North Semitic group. The modern Abyssinian languages, and 
particularly Amharic, have in some respects diverged very considerably 
from the ancient Ge'ez, but it was presumably this ancient language 
with which the Arabs were in contact in pre-Islamic days and during 
Muhammad’s lifetime. These contacts, as a matter of fact, were 
fairly close. For some time previous to the birth of Muhammad the 
southern portion of Arabia had been under Abyssinian rule,^ and 
tradition relates that Muhammad was born in the Year of the Elephant, 
when Mecca was saved from the Abyssinian army which marched 
up under Abraha to destroy the city. It is practically certain that 
there were trade relations between Abyssinia and Arabia at a much 
earlier period than the Axurnite occupation of Yemen, ^ and that 
friendly relations continued in spite of the Year of the Elephant is 
clear from the fact that Muhammad is said to have sent his persecuted 
followers to seek refuge in Abyssinia,^ and that the Meccan merchants 
employed a body of mercenary Abyssinian troops.^ 

That Muhammad himself had personal contact witli j)eople who 

.poke UXl jU seems to be indicated from the fact that tradition 

tells us that his first nurse was an Abyssinian woman, IJmm Aiman,® 
^that th^man he chose as first Muezzin in Islam was Bilal al-Habashi, 
and the tradition already noted that the Prophf?l was particularly 
skilled in the Ethiopic language.® 

Abyssinian slaves appear to liave been not uncommon in Mecca 
after the rout of the famous army of the Elephant,’ and it would not 
have been difficult for Muhammad in his boyhood to have learned 
many words of religious significance from such sources.® It must 

^ Tabari, Ayitiahs, i, 026 O'. ; llm Hishain, 2,") ff. ; al-Ma.s‘rulT, Munlj, iii, 167, 
and see particularly Noldeke’s SafitmideHy 186 ff. 

“ Kl, i, 119, and Lammens, Ln Mreque, 281 IF. 

® This was in a.d. 616, and is known as the First Hijra, cf. at-Tabarl, AuHules, i, 
1181. Dvorak, Fremdw, 25, would derive some of the Ethiopic elements in the pur’an 
from the two Abyssinian migrations, but this is hardly likely. 

* Lammens, “ Les Ahabish,” in JA, xi‘‘ ser., vol. viii, 1916, j). 425 ff. 

® Abu’l-Fida, Vita Mohanmedis, p. 2, an-NawawT, 756. 

® Infrut P* 6. al-Khafajl, 111, under gives an example of the Prophet's 
use (ff Etlyopic. 

’ AzrakI, p. 97. See also Essay i in Lammens’ L' Arable occidentale avanfV Hegire^ 
Beyrouth, 1928. 

® Sprenger, Moh. and der Koran^ p. 54, suggests that the mentor referred to in 
8ura, xvi, 105, xxv, 5, 6, may have been an Abyssinian. 
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also be borne in mind that during the Axumite occupation of S. Arabia 
many Ethiopic words of cultural significance may have come into 
current use in Arabia through commercial and political intercourse,^ 
(ii) Persian . — The contacts between Arabia and the Sasanian 
Empire of Persia were very close in the period immediately preceding 
Islam. The Arab Kingdom centring in al-Hira on the Euphrates had 
long been under Persian influence and was a prime centre for the 
diffusion of Iranian culture among the Arabs, ^ and in the titanic 
struggle between the Sasanian and Byzantine Empires, where al-Hira 
had been set against the kingdom of Ghassan, other Arab tribes 
became involved and naturally came under the cultural influence of 
Persia,® The court of the Lakhmids at al-Hira was in pre-Islamic times 
a famous centre of literary activity. The Christian poet ‘Adi b. Zaid 
lived long at this court, as did the almost-Christian al-A‘sha, and 
their poems are full of Persian words. ^ Other poets also, such as 
Tarafa and his uncle Mutalammis, Al-Harith b. Hilliza, ‘Amr b. 
Kulthum, etc., had more or less comiection with al-Hira,^ while in 
some accounts we find ‘Abid b. al-Abras and others there. There is 
some evidence to suggest that it was from al-IIira that tlie art of 
writing spread to the rest of the Arabian peninsula.^* But not only 
along the Mesopotamian area was Persian influence felt. Jt was a 
Persian general and Persian influence which overthrew the Abj'ssinian ^ 
suzerainty in S. ittabia during Muhammad's lifetime,’ and there is 
even a suspicion of Persian influence in Mecca itself. How far Persian 
cultural influence penetrated the peninsula we have little means of 
telling, but it will be remembered that one of Muhammad’s rivals was 


^ It has been noted by more than one scholar that tlie terms connected with sea- 
faring and sea-borne trade seem to be graatly influenced by Ethiopic. Andrae, 
(ysprung, 15, speaking of this Axumite occupation says: “ Mit den neuen Herr- 
schern kamen aber sicher auch Geistlic*he heruber, und wir diirfen annehinen, dass 
cine grosse Zahl der athiopischen Lehnworter als Bezeichnung fikr kultischo und 
religiose Dinge, die uns im Koran begegnen, wahrend dieser Periodo ihren Weg in 
den arabischen Sprachschatz gefunden haben.” 

® Rothstein, Die Dynaatie der Lakhmiden in al-Hlra, pnasiniy and Siddiqi, 76. 

* We even hear of Arabs in that region becoming Zoroastrians, vide note on I 
in Siddiqi, 79. 

* Ibn Qutaiba, Shi^r, 136f. Siddiqi, 82 ff., gives examples from other poets 
showing how great was the Persian influence on the poetry of that period. 

® Nicholson, Literary History, p. 107, and .ShanqTtl’s introduction to the Mu'attaqnt. 
Cairo, 13^8. 

* Rothstein, Lakhmiden, 27. * 

’ Annates, i, 948 if. ; Ibn Hisham, 41-6; Kamza, AnnaUs, 139 ; and 

see Spiegel, Eranische AUertumskunde, iii, 454. 
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an-Na(Jr b. al-Harith, who frequently drew away the Prophet’s 
audiences by his tales of Rustam and Isfaiidiyar.^ 

By the Muslim writers obviously mean the later Persian 

language which was known to them when Persia had long been an 
important part of the Islamic Empire, but the language which would 
have been known in Arabia in pre-Islamic times, the language with 
which Muhammad himself may have come in contact, was Pahlavi,^ 
the official language of the Sasanian Empire (a.d. 226-640).® This 
Pahlavi was a curious language whose written form was strangely 
compounded with Semitic elements, but which in its spoken form 
doubtless represented a more archaic form of the Persian we find in 
the later Muslim literature of Persia, though with a greater admixture 
of Semitic words. 

The fact^ that the pre-Islamic jind early Muslim contacts with 
Persia were with a people using Middle and not Modern Persian has 
frequently been forgotten by Oriental investigators into the foreign 
elements in Arabic. Thus Addai Sher on p. 4 of the Introduction to 

his study in detailing the changes 

which Persian words have undergone in passing into Arabic, complains 

*that the*Arabs frequently added a ^ or a ^ at the end of words, e.g. 
they wrote J or J for the Persian ^ J , and 

or ^>^5 for ^hc Persian A> In such cases, of course, the Arabic 
^ or L? represents the Pahlavi^sutlix ^ Z’, which in Modern Persian 
becomes ^ after a short vowel, but is dropped after a long vowel, ^ as 
in ^ beside Ann. from Phlv. A good example 


^ Ibn Hishain, 235, 236, and see Blochct in RIIR, xl, 20 ff. Nadr is supposed to be 
the person referred to in Sura xxxi, 5. 

* Or Middle Persian, as the philologists }>refer to rail it, see Salemann in Geiger 
and l^ihn’s Qruwiriss, i, and Noldeke, “ Zum Mittelpcrsischen,” in WZKMy xvi, 1-12. 

® Haug,*“ Essay on the Pahlavi Language,” p. 33 in PPGl ; Herzfeld, “ Essay on 
Piihlavi,” in Paikulif pp. 52* 73. 

* Vide Haug, Essay on Pahlavi, p. 117, and Bloeliet in Revue Semitique, iv, 267. 
“ Note sur I’arabisation des mots persans.” 
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of this occurs in the Qur’an in the word c? where the Persian 

word is « jfC^\ and the Arabic (3 and Persian « represent a Pahlavi 
5 which appears again very clearly in the Syriac and 

Armenian /imij, which are borrowed from the same Pahlavi word. 

It is unfortunate that the Middle Persian literature which has 
survived to our own time has survived only in late copies, but we have 
every reason to believe, as in the similar case of the Hebrew codices 
of the O.T., that the MSS. in our hands represent the genuine ancient 
books very faithfully. What is even more unfortunate is that so 
little of the Pahlavi literature has come down to us. It will be noticed 
in any treatment of the Persian element in early Arabic that there 
are many cases where there can be little doubt that we are dealing 
with words borrowed from an Iranian source, but wliero the only 
form which can be quoted in comparison is from Modern Persian, 
the older form from which the word would liave been derived not 
having survived in the remnants of the Palilavi literature which have 
come down to our day.^ 

as-SuyutI scXietimos refers to Persian by the d('firiite title 

«• 

and sometimes by tbe more indefinite I, which like he also 

frequently uses as meaning nothing more than forci(/)i.^ There is no 
ground, liowever, for tliinking that any distinction of dialect is meant 
to be indicated by the varying use of these terms. 

(hi) (rreck. — as-SuyutT uses two terms for Greek in Ids discussion of 

the foreign words, viz. and Thus in discussing the word 

in Itq, 321, he tells us that Shaidhala said it was whereas 

on the same page in connection with the word he quotes Shaidhala 

again as saying that the word was 1? y . Dvorak, Fremdw, 20, thinks 
that a distinction is being made here between ancient and medieval 


^ It is possible that a fuller acquaintanee with Pahlavi would enable us to explain 
a number of strange terms in the (Jur’an for which at present w’e have no solution. 
® See the discussion on the use of these terms in Dvotjik, Frerndw, 20, 21. 
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Greek, and that when the word is used we are to understand 

the ancient Classical Greek, whereas in contradistinction to this J j 
stands for Byzantine Greek. When, however, we come to examine 

the words which are said by as-Suyuti's authorities to be either 

or 4-) we find tliat these authorities have no understanding whatever 

of the matter, and it seems in the last degree unlikely that any of 
them would have known the distinction between the two forms of 
Greek.^ 

Any direct contac.t with the Greek language at the time of Muham- 
mad or the period immediately preceding his birth, would necessarily 
have been with Byzantine Greek. At that time Byzantine influence 
was supremcfin Syria and Pah'stine, and tlie Arab confederacy of 
Ghassan, whicli acted as a buffer state between the Byzantine Empire 
and the desert tribes, and was used as an offset to the Persian influencje 
at al-Hira, was a channel whereby Byzantine influence touched the 
Arabs at many points.^ Intercourse with Constantinople was constant, 
and both the pre-lslamic poet Imruhil-Qais,® and the^^^Hanif ‘Uthman 
b. al-Huwairith ^ are said to have visited the Byzantine court. Contact 
with Chriijtian communities in Syria whicli used tljg Greek language 
was a channel for the introduction of Greek w^ords, and some trade 
words may liave come as a result of Greek commercial ventures along 
the Red Sea littoral,^ as w^e learn from the Periplus Maris Erythraei,^ 
that Arab captains and crews were employed in this trade. 

Byzant/ine Greek as a spoken language was doubtless widely spread 
in Palestine and Syria at the tiiiie, and the presumption is that it 
would be not uiifjjtmiliar to many Arabs connected more or less closely 

^ Jlut see .Jabiz, Three Essays, ed. Kinkel, j)]). 10, 17. 

2 Niildeke, Ohassanischeri Fursten, p. 12 ff. Note also the Greek words occurring 
in the Nabataean inscriptions, e.g. ; SJTXIDS—- ; 

tAp'^WpD— <rvYKXr)TiK6s ; iTOlBn ^ cVapxcia, etc. (on all of which sec -Cook, 
Glossary), and the number of Greek words in the Palestinian Talmud (cf. S. Krauss, 
Griechische und lateiniscJie Lehnworter im Talmud, Berlin, 1899). 

* Riickert, Amrilkais der Dichter und KOnig, 94 ff. ; ShanqTtT, p. 9 ; Nicholson, 
Literary History, 104. 

* Ibn Hicham, 144 ; and see Caetani, Annuli, i, p. 190. 

^ ® Thus there is reason to believe that the Ar. dUi is from €<I>6\klov ; of. Vollers 
in^ZDMG, li, 300, 325. 

® In C. Muller, Geogr. Graer,. Min,, i, 271. 
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with* the Ghassanid confederacy. Epigraphical remains collected by 
de Vogu4 ^ and others, show many bi-lingual inscriptions from N. A^’abia 
in which one of the languages is Greek, so we cannot absolutely rule 
out the possibility that Greek words may have been borrowed directly 
into Arabic in the pre-Islamic period, as they undoubtedly were later, ^ 
but the Greek words in the Qur’an seem nevertheless with few excep- 
tions to have come into Arabic through Syriac.® 

(iv) Indian , — It is somewhat difficult at times to decide what the philo- 

logers meant by \jjl\ <41. West Syrian ecclesiasticial writers both 

in the pre-Islamic and early Islamic period commonly use the word O^JOl 
for South Arabia and Ethiopia, and generally means Ethiopian 

even in the oldest literature.^ Thus in the famous passage, Jer. xiii, 23, 
“ Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the leopard change his spots,” we 
find Uo^OI used to translate the Hebrew *’2713 (LXX ^ AiOioy^),^ 
and in the writings of Dionysius of Tell Mali re, ® and Michael the Syrian, ’ 
we find the S. Arabian and Abyssinian area called Indm,^ It was not 
only the Syriac writers, however, who made this confusion. Epiphanius 
in the fourth century details the nine kingdoms of India,® aid his 
mention amon^ them of the Hom>eritae^^ and Az\m.iiae^^ makes it 
obvious that he is referring to the Ethiopian Kingdom. Sozomen 
and Socrates,^® in their accounts of the mission of Frumentius to 
convert the people'of this Kingdom, speak of them as rtov ^\v8(ov tcdv 
€ p8oT€p(o, and so the term passed to the Latin writers and from them 
to the geographers of the Middle Ages.^^ It is thus probable that in 

early Arabic aUI ;;]ui referred to the language of S. Arabia. 

^ La Syrie cerUraUf 1868-1877. ' 

® e.g. L.**! = Aoyo^eTTjj the Chancellor of the Byzantine Court (cf. do Goeje, 
p. 349) ; jJjci— KavhrjXdnr'rjs from Kavb'qXa and d-TTro) (Dozy, Supphhnenty ii, 410) ; 
# jbe-l- 1 “ ofTtyetptor, a sacerdotal robe (Ih)zy, ^upjiUmeMy i, 21). 

® Dvorak, Fremdwt 25 agrees. PSm, sub voe. 

‘ biA^s 1^0 oiaak) borXTi ■x'rSn ll; ,.^10. 

® In Asseraani, Bibl, Or., i, 359 ff. ’ " Ed. Chabot, ii, 183 ff. 

® Mingana, Rylands Library Bulletin, x, 445, gives quotations from other less- 
known WTiters. 

® Ed. Dindorf, iv, 179, 180, in the tractate Libr! de XIl Qemmift. 

i.e^k the *Ofir}pirai of Haer, Ixvi, 83. 

i.e. the '/4fa>/arTai of Ilaer, Ixvi, 83. Uifit. BmL, ii, § 24. 

Hist. Eccl., i, § 19. Sec also Philostorgius, ii, 6. 

See Yule’s Marco Polo (ed. Cordier), ii, 431 If., and Noldeke, Basaniden, 222 n. 
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This S. Arabian language, or language group, as revealed to us 
from the inscriptions of the Minaean, Sabaean, Himyaritic, and other 
kingdoms, belongs to the S. Semitic group, and is closely related to 
Ethiopic, the classical language of Abyssinia. The latest inscriptions 
in the language date from a.d. 650, and the language would seem 
to have been supplanted by Arabic as a spoken language in those 
regions,^ even before the time of Muhammad, though the survival 
to the present day of the Mahri and Soqotri ^ dialects would seem to 
indicate that in odd corners this old language might have survived 
until quite a late period. With the break-up of the S. Arabian kingdom 
tribes of these peoples migrated to other areas of Arabia, so that at 
the commencement of the Islamic period we find them widely scattered 
over the peninsula.^ Though when we meet them there they are 
using the N. Arabian dialects of the tribes among whom they dwelt, ^ 
there can be no doubt that words of S. Arabian origin could have 
found tlieir way into Arabic from these scattered communities. 

When wc examine the words which the philologers class as Indian,^^ 
we find, however, that none of them are real S. Arabian words. They 
are merely words which the early authorities could not explain, and 

had to refer to some remote origin, and so for them jUI might quite 

well have meant the distant land of India, with which the Muslitn 
conquests in the East had made them vaguely faffiiliar. 

(v) ASyyWac.— This is undoubtedly the most copious source of 
Qur’anic borrowings. Syriac, which still survives to-day as a 
liturgical language and as the dialect of a few communities of Oriental 
Christians in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia, was at that time the 
spoken language of those Christian communities best known to the 
Arabs.® How widely Syriac wavS^spoken at the time of Muhammad 

^ Nicholson, Literary History, p. 6. 

Cf. 1). H. Muller, Die Mehri und Soqotri-Sprache, Wien, 1902-5. 

® Vide Blau, “ Die Wandening dcr sabaischen Vblkcrstamme,” ZD MO, xxii 
(1868), p. 651 ff. 

* This fact has been forgotten by Taha Huscin in his essay on the ])re-lslaniic 
poetry, where ho argues against the genuineness of some of the old poetry on the 
ground that while the poet was of a South Arabian tribe his language is North Arabic, 
and not one of the South Arabian dialects. 

® Cf. the list in as-Suyutl, Mutaw, 51, 52. 

® For the purjjoses of this Essay, Syriac -- Christian Aramaic, and thus includes 
the Christian-Palestinian dialect and the Aramaic dialect of the Christian pofmlation 
of N. Syria as well as the Classical Syriac dialect of Edessa, which is the one best 
known to us from the literature and commonly usurps to itself the title of Syriac. 
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in the area now known as Syria, is difficult to determine, but it seems 
fairly certain that while Greek was the dominant literary language in 
the region at that period the common people of native origin generally 
spoke Syriac. South of Syria, however, we find that the so-called 
Christian-Palestinian dialect was more or less in literary use down to 
the eleventh century,^ while in the fifth and sixth centuries it was in 
such common use there and of such importance as to warrant a special 
translation of the Scriptures and Churcli manuals into the dialect.^ 
It was in Mesopotamia, however, that Syriac was in widest use as a 
literary and as a colloquial language. It was from this area tliat 
Aramaic made such a profound impress on the Middle Persian language 
and literature,^ and there can be no doubt tliat from the Syriac used 
by the Christian portion of the community of al-Hira and the surround- 
ing districts came the major portion of Syriac influence upon Arabic. 

It wdll be remembered that it was in this area that one of the 
earliest forms of Arabic script, the Kufic, was invented, based apparently 
on a modification of the Syriac script,^ and it wjis from the same area 
that the system of vowel pointing in Arabic was developed from the 
old Nestorian system.® Here also in the court of the kings of al-Hira, 
the Christian ‘Ibadites laid the foundation of Arabic literature,® and 
it Avas in this area that Arab tribes such as Tamim and Taghlib and 
Qucja‘a seem first to have come under Christian influence,’^ so that 
from liere, along trade routes, streams of Christian culture spread 
throughout Arabia.® 

We are still in need of a critical discussion of the spread of 
Christianity in Arabia,® but one fact seems certain, namely that such 
Christianity as was known among the Arabs in pre-lslamic times was 


^ The date when the scribe Abud cop; ‘d the hectionary published by Eriz/.o, 
Evan^elarium Ilierosolymitanvmf Verona, 1861. 

2 Ndideke, ZD MO, xxii, 52.5, gives this as the date of the version. Since about 
A. I). 700 (Sehulthess, Grarmnatik, p. 7), the language has been superseded as a colIoc|uial 
by Arabic, and there are Arabicisms to be met with iji the MSS. which were written 
by Arabic-speaking monks, cf. Noldeke, loe. eit., ]>. 5211 n. 

® ^See Hang in PPGl, and Easaj/'i, p. 81 ; aiul Salemann in (leiger and Kuhn’s 
Grvndriss, i, 250. 

* Rothstein, Lakhmiden, 27 ; Moritz in El, i, 3811. 

® Moritz in El, i, 384. 

® Nicholson, Literary History, 138. 

’ Cheikho, Nasrdniya, sec Index under these names. 

® Nicholson, op. cit., 39. 

* The discussion was begun by Wright, Early Christianity in Arabia^ 1855, and 
continued, though in an uncritical way, by Cheikho in his Nasrdniya. The latest 
and best discussion, though by no means complete, is in Andnwi’s Vrsprun^g, 1926. 
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largely of the Syrian type, whether Jacobite or Nestorian. In the 
kingdom of Ghassan the dominant party appears to have been Mono- 
physite,^ though some, under Byzantine influence, became Melkite.* 
In al-Hira also many important Christian families would seem to have 
been Monophysite, if we can believe the accounts of the mission of 
Simeon of Beth Arsham,^ though the predominant party there was 
Nestorian.'* The Christian community in S. Arabia at Najran, which 
was perhaps the oldest Christian community in Arabia,^ and whose 
persecution by the Jewish king Dhu Nawas is mentioned in the Qur’an,® 
appears to have been a mixed community. There is no doubt that 
many of them were Nestorians,^ while others as clearly were Mono- 
phy sites more or less related to the Monophysite Church of Abyssinia.® 
Vocabulary of Syriac origin was already coming into use in Arabia 
in pre-Islamio times. The court of al-Hira was a rendezvous of the 
poets and litterateurs of thi^ day, and many of the pre-Islamic poets, 
such as Imru’ul-Qais, Mutalammis, and ‘Adi b. Zaid, were Christians. 
Their poetry, naturally, was impregnated with Christian words and 
ideas, but even in the extant poetry of such non-Christians as an- 
Nabigha and al-x\‘sha,® who spent much time at al-Hira, we find the 
same strong influences of Syrian Christianity.*® Tl^e trade routes 
again were channels whereby Syriac vocabulary entered Arabic. The 
wine tra(k,** e.g., was largely in the hands of these Christians,*^ and so 


' NoUU’ko, (ihn,s,<iani(ichpv Furfiien^ pp. 20, 2!. ^ Andrae, l'i\sprun>gf 31. 

’ St‘t‘ “ Lives of the Eastern Saints ”, by John of Ephesus, in Patr. Orientf xvii, 
p. 140. Those converts of Simeon are said to have been brought back to the orthodox 
faith l)y th(‘ preaching of IVlaraba (Labourt, Le Christ ianif<me dam VEwpire jicnvc, 
p. 191). Asseniani, Bihl. Or.y iii, 2, 606, mentions Monophysite Jlishops of al-Hir.i. 

•* Andrae, Vrsprung^ 25; Lamrnens in I{0(\ i\, 3211’. 

^ Sec the long account of them in Atfllrae, Vrsprung^ 7-24. 

® Sura, Ixxxv, 4 flf. It is only fair, however, to state that Western scholars are 
not unanimous in accepting this as a reference to the persecution of Najran, though 
the weight of probability is strongly in its favour, 

’ (T. the ” Histoire Nestorienne ”, in Pair. Orient., v, 330 If. 

® Littmann, Deutsche, Aksum.-ExpeditUjn, i, 50. 

® There is a tradition that an-Nabigha was a Christian, on the strength of*V\hich 
(4ieikho includes him among the Christian Arab poets, but Nicholson {Literary 
History, 123), rightly rejects the tradition as without authority. Al-A*sha also is 
frecpiently claimed as a Christian, and is included by Cheikho in his collection, but 
see Nicholson, p. 124. 

10 Wellhausen. Reste, 234; Aucieut Arabian Poetry, pp. 92 and 119: von 

Kremer in SBAW, Wien (1881), vol. xcviii, 555 ff. * 

Jacob, Altarahisches BeduinenUben, 99, has an interesting note hereon, referring 
to Aghani, viii, 79 ; cf. Wellhausen, Reste, 231. 

Though Jews also engaged in the trade, cf. Goldziher, ZDMG, xlvi, 185. 
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we find that most of the early Arabic terms in connection with this 
trade are of Syriac origin.^ 

There were slight differences in pronunciation between the Jacobites 
and the Nestorians, and Mingana notes that the vowelling of the 
proper names in the Qur’an seems to follow the Nestorian pronuncia- 
tion rather than the other, ^ though in many cases, as we shall see, 
the Qur’anic forms approximate most closely to those found in the 
Christian-Palestinian dialect. 

It is possible that certain of the Syriac wurds we find in the Qur'an 
were introduced by Muhammad himself. That he had personal contact 
with Christians of the Syrian Church is definitely stated in the Traditions. 
We read that he went in early life on trading journeys to Syria with 
the caravans of the Quraish,^ and there is an account of how on one 
occasion he listened to a sermon by Quss, Bishop of Najran,^ at the 
festival of ‘Ukaz near Mecca. ^ Earlier Christian writers suggested 
that his mentor was a monk named Sergius,® and the legends of Nestor 
and Bahira ’ at least show^ that there was an early recognition of the 
fact that Muhammad was at one time in more or less close contact 
with Christians associated with the Syrian Church.® 


' Rothsieiii, LaUimidf'Hy p. 26. 

2 Syriac Jnflnencc^^ S3. as-Suyutl onco (//f/, 325) (piotc's a word as ♦being fron 
the Hauranic dialect, which he apparently means some dialect of Syriac. 

^ at-Tabari, Annales, i, 1123; Ibn Sa‘d, r, i, 75 ff. ; Ibn Hishiim, il5 ff. ; al- 
MasTidl, Mvruj, iv, 132, 152 ; Sprenger, Mohammed nnd drr Koran., p. 6, S(‘esin Sura, 
xxxvii. 137, a recollection of his having passed the Dead Sea on one of these journeys. 

^ That he was Bishop of Najnin we learn from LA^ viii, 58. From al-Baihaqi’s 
Mahasiii, 351 tf., wo would gather that he was rather an Arab soothsayer and fortune- 
teller. 

* Jahiz, liaydv., i, 119, Khizdna^ i, 268. On Quss see Spreiiger, Lahen, i, 102 ff. 
and Aiidrae, IWsprung, 202 ff. C* 

® Al-Kindi, HifnVa, p. 76, and the Byzantine writers, e.g. "Tiv Se ns tlscvhaPPds 
ovofjLan Sepyiosy says George Bhrantzes (ed. Niebuhr, p. 295). It is doubtful whether 
Sergius and Bahira are different personages. 

’ at-Tabari, .4 i, 1124; Ibn 8a ‘d, J, i, 76; al-Mas‘udi, Muruj, iv, 153. On 
these legends see llirsehfeld. New Reficnrches., 22 ff. ; Gottheil, ZA, xiii, 189ff\ ; 
Sprenger, Lehen, i, 178 ff. ; ii, 381 ff. ; Gaetani, Annaliy i, 136, 169 ; Ndldeke, ZDMGy 
xii, 699 ff. 

® Nestor is obviously connected with Nestorian ism (cf. JOl^SOJ) and Buhaira or 
Bahira is the Syr. cVAckto? (Noldekc, ZDMGy xii, 704 n.), commonly used 

of monks (Nau, Expansion neMorienne, p. 215), though Hirschfeld, p. 23, argues that 
it is a Jewish word. Loth, ZDMGy xxxv, 620 ff., suggests that some of Muhammad’s 
materiat may have come from one Suhaib, a Greek from the region of Mosul. The 
question as to whether Muhammad could have had a Scripture teacher has been 
discussed by the present writer in an essay in the volume. From the Pyramids to 
Paul (Nfew York, 1935), pp. 95-118, 
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It goes without saying that not all the words which as-Suyutfs 
authorities class under the term are of Syriac origin. Gold- 


ziher has pointed out ^ that was frequently used by Muslim 

writers for anything ancient, time honoured, and consequently little 
understood, and he quotes a line from Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, who in his 


‘/yr/ al-Farld, speaking of a notoriously bad copyist, says : 


lil jK 


“if he copied a book twice ’twould 
be Syriac Dvorak ^ also refers to a common Turkish phrase quoted 


by Vambery: 3^ <^xJ 51 J; Jl ‘Is it perhaps Syriac ? 

We could 110 ^ understand it,” somewhat as we say, “ It was all Greek 


to me.” It is thus clear that iR writings of the Muslim 

exegetes may frequently have meant notliing more than that a word 
was of the old learned tongues and so more or less unintelligible to 
the ordinary person. • 

(vi) Hcbretr . — We learn from the Muslim historians that Jews 
*\^ere pro^ninent in the pre-Islamic community at jj^adina,® and that 
there were in fact three considerable tribes of Jews in that area, the 
Banu Qaiiiuqa‘, Banu Quraiza, and Banu Nadir, ^ who were proprietors 
of lands and plantations of palm trees, and who exercised no little 
influence on the Arabs around them.^ There were also many Jewish 
tradesmen in tlie city who arc said to liave been particularly skilled 
as jewellers and arniourers.® We Jj»arn also of communities at al-‘Ala ^ 
(the anchmt Dedaii), Taima,® Khaibar,** and Fadak,^” in North Arabia, 


1 xxvi, 774. - Fremdivortor, 22 n. 

3 I bn Hishani, 351 ; iit-Tabari, An-mih-s, i, 1359 ff. Kor a discussion of their position 
and influence there, see Hirschfeld, JtKJ ^ vxi, 11)7 ft. ; Ueszynsky, Jndc-n ui 
Amhim, 1910; and Wensinck, De, Joden 1e MedinOy Leiden, 1908. 

^ We l(‘ani also of a tribe Uanu Hadal (or Handal or Hahdal), cf. Yaqut Mu^jarUy 
iv, 462, and see Hirschfeld, RKJ, vii, 169 If. The Aghanl ako mentions other smaller 
tribes or families. 

'' AghanTy xix, 94. 

® Cf. Hirschfeld, op. c.it. ; Wellhausen, RenUy 230; Caetani, Annally i, 386. 

’ Rudolph, Ahhdmjigiceitf p. 1. 

** tShammakh, Divan, ed. Shanqiti, p. 26; Yaqfit, Mu^jam, i, 907. 

" Yaqut, Mu\jam, ii, 504 ft’. 

Yaqut, Mu^janiy iii, 856, 857 ; Abu Da’ud, Sunan, xix, 26. 
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and doubtless they were known in many other areas from which, 
however, no evidence of their presence has survived. We have no 
evidence as to when they arrived in N. Arabia, but it was possibly 
at an early period.^ Arabian legend places their first settlements there 
in the time of Moses and Aaron.^ Acts ii, 11, would seem to indicate 
that there were settlements of them there at the commencement of 
the Christian era, and in the Mishna (Shabb. vi, 6) ^ we have fairly 
reliable evidence of early settlements in that area.^ It has been 
frequently suggested that the destruction of elerusalem in a.d. 70 
drove many Jewish families to seek refuge in N. Arabia, and thus 
added to the importance of the communities already settled there.® 
There were Jewish settlements also in S. Arabia.® Whether they 
were founded by Jews who had followed tlic spice road from N. Arabia,’ 
or by traders who had crossed from Egypt or Abyssinia,® it is impossible 
now to say. Perhaps there were communities there froin both these 
centres of trade. That they exercised no little religious influence 
there is indicated both by the Jewish imprint on many of the S. 
Arabian religious inscriptions,® and by the fac.t that we have very 
consistent tradition as to the conversion of one of the Himyarite kings 
to Judaism.^® ^t was the persecution of the Christian communities 
by this proselyte Dhu Nawas, or Masruq, which was said to liavc led 
to the Axumite invasion and occupation of S. Arabia. ^ ^ 

The polemic o^he Qur'an itself is sufficient evidence of the import- 
ance of the Jews as a religious body in the community to which 
Muhammad addressed his message. As, however, these Arabian 
Jews all bear Arab names, are organized in tribes on the Arab fashion, 
and, when we meet them in the literature, act and talk like genuine 
Arabs* some have thought that they were not real Jews but Arab 


^ Torrey, Foundation., 10 ff., argues for a considerable settlement of expatriated 
tl(*w8 in Tainia as early as the sixth century ii.c. 

® Aghdm, xix, 94. 

® i.e. fol. 65a. 

* Notice also that there are numerous Arabic words and Arabisms in tin; Mishna, 
cf. Margoliouth, iSchweich Lectures, p. 58. 

^ Caetani, Annali, i, 383 ; Leszynsky, Die Judeti in Arabien, p. 6. 

* Aghdnt, xiii, 121. 

’ Rudolph, Abhdngigiceit , p. 1 ; Wellhauscn, Reste, 230. 

* Caetani, Studi, i, 261. 

® Margoliouth, op. cit., 67 ff., thinks there is some doubt about this, but see 
MWf xix, 13. 

Moberg, Book of the Hmiyarites, xlii ff. ; Fell in ZDMG, \xxv, 1-74 ; Ibn Hisham, 
20 if. ; at Tabari, Annales, i, 918 ff. ; abMa8‘udI, Muruj, i, 129. 
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proselytes.^ It is difficult, however, in face of the polemic of the 
Qur’an, to think of them as other than Jews by race as well as religion, 
and their adoption of Arab customs may well be explained by the 
Jewish habit of assimilating themselves to the community in which 
they dwell.^ 

Whether these dews had any great familiarity with Hebrew, how- 
ever, is a different question. One would gather from the Qur’an that 
they were far better acquainted with the Tiabbinic writings than 
they were with the Scriptures, and when we find Muhammad borrowing 
technical terms of Jewish origin they are generally of an Aramaic 
rather than a Hebrew form. It would seem from a passage in Ibn 
Hisham,^ that they had a Beth ha-Midrash which Muhammad visited 
on at least one occasion,^ though we are left to conjecture what they 
studied there. Some accounts we have do not speak very highly 
of their intencctual ac(j[uirements.^ On tlie whole, one would judge 
that much of Muhammad's knowledge of Judaism was gained from 
the general stock of information about Jewish practice and versions 
of Jewish stories and legends that were current among the Arabs 
who had lived in contact with Jewish communities, for much of this 
material, as we shall see, can be found also in the old pqetry.® Certainly 
some of his knowledge of Judaism (;ame tlirough Christian channels, 

as is demonstrated by the Christian form of many Old Testament 

• • ^ 

^ \Vinc*kl(T, MVAGy vi, 222; Margoliouth, op. cit., 61. Hirachfeld, New Re- 
searcheft^ p. 3, notes that the Arabs seem to have intermarried freely with them. 

2 I'he second essay in Tiammen’s U Arabic occidciiialc contains much interesting 
material on tht'. ]K)sition of Jews in the Hijiiz at the time of Muhammad, though he is 
inclined to emphasize their influence a little too strongly. 

® p. 383 and Raid, on Sura, ii, 91. Abu Bakr also visited this Beth ha-Midrash, 

vide Ibn Hisham, 388. Bautz, Offenbarumj, 39, translates the words 
by SynagognCy but see Geiger, 13. ^ 

** There is also a Tradition that Muhammad used to listen to Jabr and Vasar, 
two Jewish smiths at Mecca, as they read together out of their Scriptures, l irfe 
Margoliouth, Mohammed ^ 106. 

® This is indeed suggested by the Qur'an itself, Sura, ii, 80, though wt. also gather 
from the Qur’an that they had copies of their Scriptures and could write (ii, 73, 169). 
Tabari, Tafsir, xxi, 4, has a tradition that the Madinan Jews read the Torah in Hebrew 
and interpreted it in Arabic. (On their dialect, cf. Caetani, Annali, i, 386 ; Leszynsky, 
22 if.) As to what Scriptures we may reasonably suppose them to have possessed, 
see Hirsehfeld, Netv RcMarcheSt 103. 

® Torrey, Foundations, following Aug. Muller, assumes that these Arabian Jews 
spoke a Judaeo- Arabic dialect, and refers to this dialect all the curious forms found 
in the Qur’an, e.g. jy j for IlDtO, <^‘te. The theory is interesting but hafdly eon- 
vincing. Even less convincing is the theory of Finkel, elaborated in an essay in 
MWf 1932, p. 169 fF., that the Jewish material in the Qur’an comes from non-Talmudic, 
old Israelitish tradition. 
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names that occur in the Qur’an.^ It is probable that in the Qur'an 
there is evidence that Muhammad attempted to purchase informlation 
about the Scriptures from certain Jews of the city only to find later 
that they had deceived him,^ and Geiger seems to suggest ^ that perhaps 
Muhammad deliberately sought for and incorporated Jewish termino- 
logy into his revelation in order to win over the Jews before he made 
his final break with them. 

as-SuyutI sometimes uses or 1 jr^ to denote Hebrew, and 

sometimes and once, in discussing 2lL), he says that the 

word was in the tongue of the Madinan Jews 

Dvorak, Frerndw, 19, would draw a distinction from as-Suyuti's use of 

these terms, taking j\c> and A-xll to mean classical Hebrew, and 

^*1 as the language of the Jews of later times, perhaps the 

dialectal Hebrew used in Arabia.^ One is inclined to doubt, hovrever, 
whether the Arab philologcrs had sufficient knowledge to make such a 
distinction between the earlier and later forms of Hebrew, and an 
examination of the words which as-Suyuti's authorities place in the 
two classes,® mak^ it perfectly clear that there is nothing m(fre in thi# 

distinction than there is in his varying use of and 

Moreover, from Muzhir, i, 105, it would seem that the term 

was used somewliat vaguely by the philologers. 

(vii) Nabataean. — ^M^e find in as^Suyuti's lists (juite a number of 
words whudi various authoritie^s claim to be of Nabataean origin. 
The Nabataean kingdom, which from about the sixth century b.c. 
had stretched over the territory from the old Edomite kingdom in the 

^ See heroin under etc*. Minp^ana, Syriac Influence, 

82, goes so far as to say that there is not a single Biblieal name in the Qur’an which 
is exclusively Hebrew in form. 

2 Sura, ii, 74, 169. 

* hat Mohammed aan dem Judenthame aufyenommen, p. 36. 

^ llq, 324. 

® Especially in view of the phrase : JZ 
® Vide Mutaw, pp. 56-9. 
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south-east of Palestine as far north as Damascus,^ was of Arab origin, 
and ^exorcised no little influence on the Hauran and N. Arabia, even 
after it was absorbed in the Roman Provincia Arabia, Its deities 
Allat, Manuthu, and Hubalu, were reverenced even in Mecca, and 
its period of power and prosperity was near enough to the period 
when we first come in contact with the pre-Islamic literature for the 
memory of it still to linger, much embellished with legendary details, 
in the poetic lore of the desert Arabs. We have a fair idea of the 
Nabataean language^ from numerous inscriptions collected in N. 
Arabia,^ but the Nemara inscription from the Hauran, dated a.d. 328,^ 
is in classical Arabic, though written in Nabataean characters, and 
shows that by that date the old Nabataean language had been sup- 
planted Ijy Arabic. When the philologers use tiu‘. term J , however, 

it does not ^lecessarily ref(»r to these Na^arafofc of Petra and the 
Hauran, for the Arabs used i/he word for many communities in Syria 
and Iraq, and as Noldeke lias shown,® the Muslim philologers really 

mean Aramaic when they speak of AxjiiJiJl. 

We have already discussed how Syriac words may»have come into 
Arabic, and need say no more on the subject of the Christian Aramaic. 
Jf the Jqjvs of Arabia were Jews by race, and not^iierely proselytes, 
we might expect that Jewish Aramaic would have been more commonly 
known among them than Hebrew,*^ and this is confirmed by the fact 
that, as we have already noticed, the Jewish words in the Qur'an 
an? more generally Aramaic in form than Hebrew. It is not necessary 

^ KHK, i\, 121, jukI Qiiatreiiien* in .7.4, xv (1S.‘}5, p. o 11’.). 

^ rhs imjQ iire the 1 and ift of iSfirti, liii, 11), 20, and is the who, 
as we learn from al-Ma8‘udT, Murujf iv, 46, was the chief god of the Ka‘ba. 

® Nabataean was a dialect of West Aramaic, tliough full of Arabic words and 
idioms. 

^ Collections ^^ill be found in CIS, vol. ii ; de Vogiie, him ijUmis semitiques ; 
and Eutiiig, Nahatdif^chc Inm'hrijten auN Arahkn, Jlerlin, 1885. 

^ Lidzbarski, Eq^hameris, ii, 34. 

’’ ZDMC, xxv, 122 ff. al-MasMdl, Muru], iii, 240, says that the country of Uabel 
was occupied by the Nabataeans. 8ometiines, how^cver, is used just like jL ^ 

t(j mean something in a language unintelligible to the Muslim savants, cf. the reference 
in Margoliouth's Schweich Leviurejt, p. 55 n., to Jdali al-Manfiq, p. 168. 

’ “ The Jew's in North Arabia and Syria read the Bible in Synagogue^ in the 
Hebrew original, but for domestic study they probably used Aramaic translations 
as did the Christians. Many Biblical words which occur in the Qur'an have evidently 
gone through an Aramaic channel.” — Hirsehfeld, New Eesearches, 32. 
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to assume that many of these words were borrowings of the Prophet 
himself, for in a city like Madina, where Jewish influence was so strong 
and where there was apparently a keen interest in religious matters, 
it is probable that many such words would have been borrowed in pre- 
Islamic times, and as a matter of fact many such are to be found in 
the old poetry.^ 

It is not impossible, of course, that Aramaic words may have 
entered from sources which were neither Syriac nor Jewish, but it is 
doubtful if any words of the genuine Nabataean dialect are to be found 
in the Qur'an. A glance at as-Suyiiti's list of so-called Nabataean 
words 2 gives one the impression that the philologers used the term 

mainly as a cloak for their ignorance, being a good enough 

designation for any strange word whose origin they could not 
ascertain.^ ^ 

(viii) Coptic, — as-Siiyutl finds some six words which his authorities, 
Shaidhala, al-WasitI, and others, classed as Coptic loan words.** It 
liardly needs saying that none of them are Coptic, and indeed in the 
case of some of them one wonders why anyone ever thought of con- 
s’dering them ojlier than Arabic. Coptic was the liturgical language 
of the Christian communities of Egypt at the time of Muhammad, as 
indeed it has remained to tlie present day. How much moje than 
liturgical languageSt was is doubtful, though we have reason to believe 
that the cultural language, if not the language of everyday life in 
Egypt at that period, was Greek. ^ It is practically certain that Greek 
would have been the language of commerce, and we may well doubt 
whether any Coptic vocabulary would have entered Arabic along the 
trade routes.® It is a remarkable fact that the colloquial Arabic of 
Egypt which grew up after the Muslim conquest of the country, while 
it is full of Greek loan words contains but few words derived from 
Coptic. 

That Muhammad himself had at least one point of intimate contact 

^ The classical discussion of this element in Arabic vocabulary is Fracnkel’s 
Aramdifiche Fremihvoricr im Arahischen, J^eiden, 1886. 

* Muta%v, 59-62. 

® *So Dvofak, FremdWy 21, 22. 

* Mutaw, pp. 62-4. 

* Burkitt, JThS^ xxvii, 148 ff. suggests that Coptic was jie-rhaps never much 
more^ than a liturgical language. 

* Evidence of early contact with Mecca may be seen in the story of Coptic work- 
men having been employed in the rebuilding of the Ka‘ba. 
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with Egyptian Christianity is evident from the fact that one of his 
conc\ibines was Miriam, a Coptic slave girl,^ who was the mother of 
his beloved son Ibrahim, and the cause of no little scandal and flurry 
in the Prophet’s domestic circle. It is possible that he learned a few 
Christian legends from Miriam, but if he learned along with them 
any new Christian terminology of Coptic origin, this has left no trace 
in the Qur’an, 

As we might expect, the Muslim philologers show no real acquaint- 
ance with the Coptic language, in spite of the fact that in discussing the 

word (3^*^ as-Suyuti (//y, 323) refers to a dialect of Coptic, viz. 

r Dvorak, arguing from the fact that the philologers stated 


that JjVI meant Vi in Coptic, and V 1 meant ^ suggests 

that the Muslims simply made these statements in order to throw 
contempt on the Coptic community.^ In any case it is clear that 
there is no philological justification whatever for their attribution 
of a Coptic origin to any Qur’anic words. 

(ix) Turkish , — It goes without saying that no dialect of Turkish 
had any influence on Arabic until well on into the Islamic period. 
J'here is ^ne word, however, which wo find given as Turkish by quite 
an array of authorities including even al-JawrilIqI,^**and Ibii Qutaiba,® 

viz. which occurs twice in the Qur'an (xxxviii, 57, Ixxviii, 25), 

and is said to mean the corruption which oozes from the bodies of 


tlie damned. The word <3^^ certainly can be found in the Turkish 

^ There is, of course, no certainty that Miriam was a (\>pt by race, and there aro 
some grounds for thinking that she may have been an Abyssinian slavc-girl living in 
Egypt before she was sent as a gift to Muhammad. 

8 is a district of Upper Egypt, ef. Yaqut, Mu'jnmy iii, 5 lb. 

® Itq, 319 ; Mutan\ 63. 

^ FrermhVy 23, 24. Along with j jVl must be classed of Iv, 54, which clearly 
means “ inner linings ”, but which the same authorities, according to as-Suyuti> say 
means “ exteriors ” ( ) in Coptic. It should be noted, however, that as-SuyutI 

also quotes authorities as claiming that Ajy was Nabataean for see Itq^ 325 ; 

MutaWf 61. * 

® Mu'arrah, 107 (of. Khafaji, 142) ; as-SuyutI, Itq, 323 ; MutaWy 64, Others, how- 
ever, as we have seen, said it was Coptic. 

* Adah al-Kdtiby 527. 
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Lexicons, but is obviously a loan word from Arabic.^ The only 
reason one can suggest for the common opinion that it was Tui*kish 
is that the word may in later times have come to be commonly used 
by the Turkish soldiery at the Muslim courts, so that the scholars, 
at a loss how to explain so curious a word, jumped to the conclusion 
that it must be Turkish, and this opinion was then, as usual, attributed 
to the circle of I bn ‘Abbas. 

(x) Negro . — Two words, meaning ///ci and a staff, as- 

Suyutl tells us,^ were considered by some authorities to be borrowings 

from the language of the woolly haired blacks This 

is the language of the J, and the Lexicons inform us that 
is so that j or J from is like 

from ^ or from The only reason for the philologers 

classing Qur'anic words as ^ is that they were entirely at 

a loss to explain the words and so suggested an origin in some remote 
corner of the eart|^, which perhaps appealed to thein as better than 
giving no origin at all.^ 

(xi) Berber . — Sometimes we find as-SuyutJ tpiotiiig authority for 
words being jOl <«lj , and at other tinu's for th(*ir being 

^*11 or c-) which mean the same thing.® By 

^ 8eo Redhouse, Turkish Lexicon, siil) voc. 

2 Jtq, 320 ; Mutaw, 64. Other authorities, however, said that sLj .4 was Ethiopie 
{Itq, 325 ; 3hitaw, 42). 

® LA, iii, 114. The word is familiar to us from Zanzibar. 

^ “ Es hisst sich nicht verkennen, daas wir es hier mit willkurlieher Verhiillung 
und Versohonerung der Unwissenheit zu thiin haben, die sich uberdies, indem sie 
eine weit abliegende Sprache als Ib’sprung eiries Wortes hinstellt, inoglicherweiso 
aueh den Schein der Gclehrsamkeit 7m geben traohtet. Dies seheint mir der Fall 
bei den Wortern zu sein, die auf die Sprache der Berborn, Neger, Afrikabewohner 
u.a. zuriiekgefuhrt werden, Spraehon, die von imsereni erweiterten Standpunkte der 
Wissens^aft wenig bokannt sind ; umso weniger konnen wir eine Kenntniss dersclben 
bei den Arabern voraussetzen, und noeh weniger ihr Vorkommen im Koran erklllren.” 
Dvofak, Frerndw, 21. 

® This is obvious from as-Snyutl’s discussion of 'vidc Jtq, 325. 
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Berber, the pliilologers mean the Hamitic languages of N. Africa,’ known 
to us at the present day from the Tamashek, Kabyli, and kindred dialects. 
The spread of Islam along N. Africa brought the Arabs into contact 
with these Berber tribes,^ whose influence on Islam in that area was 
as profound as that of the Turks in Mesopotamia, but it is ridiculous 
to think that any elements of Berber vocabulary entered Arabic in 
the pre-Islamic or Qur’anic period. One may doubt whether any of 
the Muslim philologers had any acquaintance with the Berber dialects,® 
and certainly the words quoted as Berber by as-Suyilti’s authorities 
have no connection with any Hamitic tongue. Again all we can say 

is that these words were puzzles to the scholars of the day, and jU. 

or at least sounded well as a cloak for their 

ignorance. 

From the Siscussion thus far it has become obvious that we cannot 
rate very highly the work of the Muslim authorities who have dealt 
with this difRcult and important subject.'’ Goldziher has well said 
that ‘’to attempt to explain all that has been set forth (by these 
authorities) as Hebrew, Syriac, Nabataean, etc., from one's knowledge 
of these tongues would be undertaking a fruitless task. These, 
languages, like the people who spoke them, belong to a grey antiquity, 
and are niercly general terms for anything mysterious, esoteric, and 
ununderstand able, and to which belongs everything of whose origin 
there is no certainty, but whose great age is obvious." ^ Occasionally 
one gets flashes of what looks like philological learning, as e.g. when we 
find at-Tabarl in the Introduction to his Tajsir (i, 6), quoting Hammad 

b. Salama on S j Cj ^o the effect that the word for lion in 

^ See al-Mas‘udI, Muruj, iii, 242, for the home of the Berbers. 

^ Once, in dealing with us-Suyutl 323) refers to ^ J.ib| by 

which he probably means Berber. 

® Their theories as to the origin of the Berbt^rs arc interesting. uI-Mas‘udI, Muruj, 
iii, 241, makes a curious confusion between the Philistines and the Phoenicians, for 
he tells us that the Berbers came from Palestine and settled in N. Africa, and that 
their kings were known as dynastic name, the last bearer of which was the 

tJalut who was killed by David. 

* The philologers did much better in dealing with such foreign words outside 
the Qur’an, i.e. with later borrowings of Islamic times. Some account of tl#m and 
their methods will be found in Sjddiqi, Stvdifti, 14-64. 

* ZDMG\ xxvi, 766. 

® Ixxiv, 61. Hammad ’s line of Tradition ns usual goes back to Tbn ‘Abbas. 
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Arabic is in Persian jLi, in Nabataean Ijl, and in Ethiopic 

d j An examination of the Lexicons, however, shows that there is 

nothing in Aramaic or Ethiopic even remotely resembling these words, 

though is somewhat like the Persian Pahlavi sher 

meaning tiger or Uon.^ Indeed, as a general rule, the philologers arc at 
their best when dealing with Persian words, a fact which may perhaps be 
explained by the Persian origin of so many of these savants themselves. 

All things considered, one is not surprised that they had so little 
success with the problems of the foreign words in the Qur’an, or that 
they detected so few out of the relatively large number recognized by 
modern scholarship, for they had but the most meagre philological 
resources at their disposal. What is cause for surprise is that as-Suyuti 
is able to gather from the older authorities so many* words whose 
Arabic origin to us is obvious, but which they regarded as foreign. 

One group of these we may explain as Dvorak does,^ as cases where 
the Arabic word is rare,^ or occurs in a context where the usual meaning 
perhaps does not lie immediately on the surface, but where the word 
can be easily explained from related words or from the sense of the 
passage, and so comes to be regarded as a foreign word with that 
meaning. As exa^iples wo may take two words that are said to be the 
one Nabataean and the other Coptic. 

(i) In xix, 24, we have the word which as-Suyuti tells us ^ was 

considered by Abu’l-Qasim in liis and by al-Kirmani 

in his AWAjd'iby to be a Nabataean word meaning . The growth 

of this theory is fairly clear. The word occurs in a passage where 
Muhammad is giving an account of the birth of Jesus, an account 
whose main features he had derived from some oral reproduction of 
the fables of the Hist. Nativ. Mariae. In the first place we note that 
the Qurra’ were not certain of the reading, for BaieJ, in loco, tells us 

that some read while others read L'i.lSLli 

^ Oft PPOlf 214 ; Horn, GrurulrisSy § 803. ® Fremdu), 29. 

® In the list of words of this class it will be noted that most are hapax legomena 
in the Qur’an. 

* Itq, 320 ; Mutaw, 63. 
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Secondly, there was some difference of opinion among the 


exegetes as to whether the one who called was Gabriel, standing at the 
foot of the hill, or the babe Jesus. Now it seems clear that when they 


felt some difficulty over this certain of the exegetes who knew 

from Christian sources that the one who called was the babe, and 
who had probably heard of the legends of Jesus speaking to his mother 

before his birth, ^ assumed that could not be taken here in its usual 


Arabic meaning of hoieath, but must be a foreign word meaning 

or womb. The guess of Nabataean, of course, has nothing to 
support it, for the Aramaic Dnn like the Hebrew nniTl, Syriac Ax»Z, 

and Ethiopic has exaxitly the same meaning as the Arabic 


(ii) In xii, 23, we read that Joseph's mistress says to him 

The word occurs only in tliis passage in the Qur'an and is a rare 
expression even outside the Qur'an, though, as has been pointed out 
by Barth, ^ there can be no question that it is genuine Arabic. It 
vpas so race and unusual a word, however, that it w^ early taken by 
the exegetes as foreign ^ and explained as Coptic,^ doubtless on the 
ground that the Egyptian lady wuuld have spoken to her slave in the 
Egyptian tongue, and as the only Egyptian language known to 
the Muslim philologers was Coptic, this rare word was taken to be 
of Coptic origin. 

Similarly in xii, 25, whftih is explained as Coptic for 

was doubtless a case of the same sort, and likewise two other Coptic 

suggestions in the same Sura, viz. and of xii, 88, both of 


^ Seo Tha'labT, Qims al-Anbiya\ p. 269. 

^ Sprachwiss, Untcrsuchy i, 22, with reference to Tbn Ya‘ish, i, 499, line 7. Cf. also 
Reckendorf, Die syntakiischen Ve.rhdltnisse des Arabifich^n^ Leiden, 1898, p. 325; 
Wright, Arabic Grammar, i, 294 d. 

® Siddiqi, Studien, 13. * 

* Itq, 325. Others thought it Aramaic {Mutatv, 54) or Hauranic {Mtizhir, i, 130), 
or Hebrew {Itq, 325). 

Itq, 322, from Al-Wasitl. 
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which are said to be Coptic for though, of course, there is 

\ 

nothing in the Coptic vocabulary to justify this assertion, and the 
words are undoubtedly genuine Arabic. 

In this group we may also class the following words collected by 
as-Suyuti from earlier authorities as foreign borrowings, but which are 

all obviously Arabic. in xxvi, 21, which is said to be 


Nabataean for or:5 also I in xi, 46, which some took to be 
Indian or Ethiopic for ^ and of vii, 175, which was said 

to be Hebrew for JU 4 ; and of xxi, 98, said to be Zinji for 


^ ; also y4j in iii, 36, said to be a Hebrew word meaning 

\ ® ; and of xliv, 23, said to be of Nabataean or Syriac origin ’ ; 

and ofii, 139-1 45, which is claimed as Ethiopic®; and inxi, 
46 ; xiii, 9, also said to be lilthiopic ^ ; also j ^ of xxxix, 7 ; Ixxxi, 1, 


explained as the Persian for j ^ ; and AL) of lix, 5, said to be 

Hebrew ; and of xxxviii, 2, said to be Nabataean or Coptic 


^ Itq, 324, and Mutaw, 63. There is apparently some eonfusion between the 
two on the part of the Mutau\ for in the ]}tl^ihadhdhah^ from which both the Itqmiami 
the Muiaw draw, only l\s^^ is given. 

® Itq, 323, and see Ilv oftik, Frevidw, 29. 

» Itq, 318; Muiaw, 39, 51. Ethiopic flAO (Heb. ; 8yr. ; Aram. 

^ form h-OfiO, but the Qur’anin is doubtless a normal 

Arabic formation from cf. Kiighib, Mufraddt, 59. 

* Itq, 318 ; Mutaw,m. 

^ Itq, 320 ; Mutaw, 64 ; see also Fleischer, KL Fchr, ii, 132. 

® Itq, 321 ; Mutaw, 57. 

7 Itq, 321 ; Mutaw, 54, 61. 

8 Itq, 322 ; Mutaw, 37. 

« Itq, 323 ; Mutaw, 45. 

Itq, 324 ; Mutaw, 46. 

Itq, 324 ; Mutaw, 59 ; and see Dvorak, Fre.mdw, 20, 
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for jl and ofxxxiv, 13,^and of Ixxiii, 6,® both of which 

* ® 

are said to bo derived from an Abyssinian source ; also J of xxv, 64, 
claimed as Syriac or Hebrew ^ ; and jj) of Ixxv, 11, said to be 

Nabataean for * Ullb ; also j of Ixxxiv, 14, explained by 

some as Rt}iiof)ic for and of xxii, 21, said to be Berber 

for ^ 5 which is said to be Nabataean for 

% 

and of ix, 115; xi, 77, which some took to be 
Abyssinian or Hebrew ^ ; and in xvii, 27, etc., which was also 

claimed as of Abyssinian origin and of xliii, 57, which some 

said meant in Ethiopic.^* 

Another group consists of rare words used in the Qur'an, which 

may be Arabic or may not be. A word like i in Ixxiv, 51, is 

if puzzle ft the present day, so that it is no AvonchPr if it gave some 
trouble to the early exegetes. It is usually taken to mean lion^ and 
as-SuyutJ quotes authorities for its being an Abyssinian word.^‘^ There 
is no such word, however, in Ethiopic or any of the later Abyssinian 

dialects, the common Etliiopic Avordsfor Zma being hil!^ ~ Ar. X«»l, 

or O'fM (sometimes “ Af. Addai Slier, 126, suggests 

that the word is of Persian origin, but there seems no basis for this. 
So far as one can see there is nothing in any of the other languages 


^ Itq, 325 ; Mutaw, 63 ; the Muhatlkdlmh agrees with Mutaiv. 

® Ifg^ 325 ; Mutaw, 42, 64. ^ Itq, 325 ; Mutaw, 43. 

* Itq, 325 ; Mutaw, 53, 56. ^ Itq, 325 ; Mutaio, 61. 

® Itq, 325 ; Mutaw, 44, from is perhaps in mind here, or may be 

Itq, 326 ; Mutaw, 65. * Itq, 319 ; Mutaw, 62. 

^ Itq, 319 ; Mutaw, 38, 57. »» Itq, 319 ; Mutaw, 42. 

Itq, 326 ; Mutaw, 44. Itq, 323 ; Mutaw, 43. 
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to help US out, and perhaps the simplest solution is to consider it as 

a formation from though the great variety of opinions on the 

word given by the early authorities makes its Arabic origin very 

doubtful. Very similar is which is said to mean oiiheT fused 

brass or thedregs of oil.^ as-Suyuti quotes early autliorities for its being 
a Berber word,® which of course is absurd. Hebrew * and 

Aram. meaning to spoil wine by mixing water with it, may 

have some connection with the meaning or jli 

given by the Lexicons,® but it is difficult to derive tlie Qur'anic 

from this, and equally difficult to explain it as an Arabic word.® 
Yet a third group consists of those few words where a little 
linguistic learning has led the Muslim philologervS into vsad error. 

For instance, the word J1 which occurs only in ix, 8, apparently 

means consanguinity^ relationship^ and is a good Arabic word, yet we 
find as-SuyutI ^ telling us that Ibn Jinnl ® said that many of the early 

authorities held that this (J 1 was the name of God in Nab^ltaean, tWe 
reference of course being to the common Semitic divine name El. 

Similarly of Ixxiii, 18, wffiich there is no reason for taking as 

other than a regular formation from to re^id or cU'aoe (cf. Heb. 

IDS ; Syr. is said by somp authorities to be Abyssinian,® 

on the ground, apparently, of some hazy (‘.onnection in their minds 

between it and So also of xxiv, 35, which Shaidhala and 


^ Sura, xviii, 28 ; xliv, 45 ; Ixx, 8. 

2 .lawharl, SitiaJj, ii, 241 ; Rfighib, Mnfrndut^ 494. 

® Jtq, 325 ; Mutaw, 65. ^ Used only in Is. i, 22. 

^ IjA^ xiv, 155. 

® xxxviii, 57 ; Ixxviii, 25 (cf. as-Suyutl, Itq^ 323 ; Mutaw, 64), and of 

XX, 12 ; Ixxix, 16 (cf. as-Suyu^I, 322; MutaWy 57), are perhaps to be included along 
with these. ’ Itqy 319; MutaWy 61. 

* The Mutaw. tells us that the reference is to his grammatical work Al-Mutjitasih. 
® liqy 325 ; MutaWy 43. 
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Abu’l-Qasim said was of Abyssinian origin,^ cannot be other than 
Arabic, the Eth. providing a possibility of solution for philologers 

who found some difficulty in deriving from to flow abundantly , 

AVith these we may perhaps class of xvi, 69, which was said to 

be Abyssinian for though Eth. fihC is from Mid to get drunk 

(cognate with Heb. *132? ; Syr. pi#, and cf. Akk. Gr. cr/AC6/>a), 

the difficulty apparently arising because the Arabic root means 


to flll a vessel. Also ^ common word, cognate with Heb. 

□nn, was by some taken to be Abyssinian,^ doubtless because 
was commonly used in the technical sense of to consecrate or dedicMe 

to God. Perhaps also from to suffer paitt, which some thought 

was a ZinjI word, and some Heb.,^ should come under this head. 

Perhaps a fourth class may be formed of a few words like 


and These particular signs occur among the mystic letters of 

tfic Qur' 4 ^ 1 , which Goossens takes with some probability as con- 
tractions for older names of the Suras, ^ but which puzzled the exegetes, 

and are taken by them to be foreign words.® Similarly of 

xcv, 2, is obviously only a variant of used for purposes of rhyme, 

but we learn from as-Suyuti that some authorities took it to be 
Abyssinian.*^ 


As was to be expected, modern scholarship has detected many 
more words of foreign origiri in the vocabulary of the Qur’an than 

1 Itq, S20 ; Mutaw, 45. 2 llq, 321 ; Mutaw, 40. 

® ftq, 320. * Itq, 319; Mutaw, 58. 

® In his article in Der Islam, xiii, 191 ff. 

* For <1^ sec as-SuyutT, Itq, 322 ; Mutaw, 40, 52, 61 ; and for ^ Itq, 325 ; Mutaiv, 
42. 

’ Itq, 322 ; Mutaiv, 44. As those authorities say it means beautiful in iJth. and 
does mean to be beautiful, we might perhaps class ^ in group three as a 
blunder duo to uncritical knowledge of the cognate languages. 
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were ever noted by Muslim investigators. In the sixth century Arabia 
was surrounded on all sides by nations of a higher civilization, the 
Empires of Byzantium, Persia, and Abyssinia possessed most of her 
fertile territory, and mighty religious influences, both Jewish and 
Christian, were at work in the peninsula at the time when Muhammad 
was born. In his young manhood Muhammad was greatly impressed 
by this higher civilization and particularly by the religion of the great 
Empire of Roum, and there can be no serious doubt that his conception 
of his mission, as he first clearly outlined it for himself, was to provide 
for the Arabs the benefit of this religion and in some measure this 
civilization.^ It was therefore natural that the Qur'an should contain 
a large number of religious and cultural terms borrowed from these 
surrounding communities. This religion, as he insists over and over 
again in the Qur’an, is something new to the Arabs : it was not likely, 
therefore, that native Arabic vocabulary would be adequate to express 
all its new ideas, so the obvious policy was to boixow and adapt the 
necessary technical terms. ^ Many of these terms, as a matter of fact, 
were there ready to his hand, having already come into use in Arabia 
in prc-Islamic times, partly through Arab tribes who had accepted 
Christianity, partly through commerce with Jews, Christians, and 
Persians, and partly through earlier inquirers interested in these 
religions. In fact it is very probable that if we knew more about those 
elusive personalises — Umayya b. Abi's-Salt, Musailama,*^ and thfe 
Hanlfs, we should find that there was in Arabia at that time a little 
circle of seekers after monotheism who were using a fairly definite 
vocabulary of religious terms of Jewish and Christian origin, and 
illustrating their preaching by a little group of stories partly of Judaeo- 
Christian, and partly Arabian origin. In the beginning Muhammad 
but followed in their footsteps, but^he grasped the political arm and 
became a figure in the world, while of the others we can now discern 
but the hazy outlines, though they so largely prepared the way for him. 

It is clear also that Muhammad set himself definitely to learn 
about things Jewish and Christian,^ and thus undoubtedly himself 


^ Bell, Origin, 98, 99. 

“ Thus the Qur’an appeared ho foreign to everything witli which Arabic thought 
was familiar, that the ordinary •vernacular was inadequate to express all those new 
ideas,” Hirsclifeld, New Ee^earches, p. 4. 

® Hirschfeld, however, goes a little too far when he says. New Researches , 13, 
“ Before entering on his first ministry, Muharamed had undergone what I should 
like to call a course of Biblical training.” 
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imported new technical terms from these sources. It has been remarked 
not infrequently that the Prophet had a penchant for strange and 
mysterious sounding words, ^ and seemed to love to puzzle his audiences 
with these new terms, ^ though frequently he himself had not grasped 


correctly their meaning, as one secs in such cases as 




Sometimes he seems even to have invented words, such as 
and Ja^U.3 

The foreign elements in the Qur'anic vocabulary arc of three 
distinct kinds : — 


(i) Words which are entirely non- Arabic, such as 

* ** \ * 

etc., which cannot by any linguistic juggling be 
reduced to developments from an Arabic root, or which though 


seemingly triliteral, e.g. have no verbal root in Arabic. These 

words were taken over as such from some non-x4rabic source. 

(ii) Words which are Semitic and whose triliteral root may be 
found in Arabic, but which nevertheless in the Qur'an are used not 

ki the Ar^ic sense of the root, but in a sense which developed in one 

•* 

of the other languages. Such words as -fJj I, are 

illustrations. Words of this class when once naturalized in Arabic 
may and do develop nominal and verbal forms in a truly Arabic 
manner, and thus frequently disguise the fact that originally they 
were borrowings from outside. 

(iii) Words which are genuinely Arabic and commonly used in 
the Arabic language, but which as used in the Qur'an have been 
coloured in their meaning by the use of the cognate languages. For 

instance, jy meaning light is a common enough Arabic word, but when 

^ Hirschfeld, op. eit., 5 ; Dvorak, ^remdw, 17, who says : “ In solchen F&llen 
haben wir dann nirhts an<loros anzum*hmcn, als das Strebon Miihammed’s, durch 
die seinen Landsleuteii mchr odor weniger unverstandlichen Ausdriickc sich selbst 
den Schoiii dcr Gelehrsamkeit zu geben uiid zu imponireii, vielleicht auch die ^bsicht, 
mystisch und undeutlich zu sein ” ; Bell, Origin, 51. 

® Cf. Sura, ci, 1, 2, 6, 1 ; Ixxiv, 27 ; Ixxxvi, 1, 2, etc. 

® Noldeke, Sketches, 38. 
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used with the meaning of religion as in ix, 32 — “ But God determineth 
to perfect His religion though the unbelievers abhor it,” it is 

undoubtedly under the influence of the Syr. use of lioiClJ. So 
used in a theological sense has been influenced by Woi/ and in 

particular j is obviously the Syriac So 

in the sense of metropolis in vi, 92, etc., was doubtless influenced by 

the Syr. and when used as a technical religious term may 

have come under the influence of the Christian use of Some- 

times there is no doubt of the Qur'anic word being a translation of 
some technical term in one of the cognate languages. A clear instance 

is that of used of Jesus in iv, 169, etc., where it is obviously 

a translation of the Syr. of Jno. i, 1, etc.,^ which like the Eth. 

and the Copt. represents theGk. Aoyos*. Similarly J is 


doubtless a translation of the Syr. ™ aTTOorroAos*, and ^ and 

in eschatological passages translate the rjjxepa and copa of the 
Judaeo-Christian Eschatological writings.® Casanova claims thal 


^ in such passages as ii, 140, 114 ; iii, 17, 54, 59, etc., has a technical 

meaning associated with and is opposed to the word 

and is thus meant as a translation of yvSxri^,^ and so of Christian or 
Gnostic origin. So one might go on numerating words of undoubtedly 


^ Cf. the Mandacan KHin DidzbarHki’a Mandiiifiohe Liturgkti, lierlin, J920. 

2 Mingana, Syriac Infiuciicey 85 ; Pautz, Offenharung^ 36 ; Fraenkel, Vocah, 24. 

® Mingana, op. cit., 88; Horovitz, KV, 141, though QX is used in precisely 
the same sense on Phoenician coins. 

^ Mingana, op. cit , 85. 

® Margoliouth, ERE, x, 540. 

^ Doubtless through the Syr. and 

’ Mohammed et la fin du monde, 88 ff. 

® Which Wellhauscn, Restc, 71, n. 1, considered to bo a translation of ayvota as 
in Acts *vii, 30. See also, Casanova, 90 ; Gerock, Christologie, 104 ; N6ldeke-8chwally, 
i, 242, n. 10. Lidzbarski, ZS, i, 94, suggested Gnostic influence here. 

® Again probably through the Syr. 
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Arabic origin, but which as used in the Qur’an have been influenced 
more or less by the vocabulary of the religions which were so strongly 
influencing Arabia just before Muhammad’s day and which made 
such a profound impress on his own teachings. As these, however, 
can hardly be called foreign words, only in the rarest instances are they 
included in the following lists. 

Philological questions as to the changes which foreign words undergo 
in coming into Arabic, need not be discussed here, as such discussion 
has already been given for Aramaic words by Fraenkel in the Introduction 
to his Aranidische Frendworter^ and for Iranian words by Siddiqi, 
Stwlien, 19 ff., 65 ff. On the broader question of demonstration of 
borrowing, the writer feels that the form of demonstration demanded 
by certain modern writers is really uncalled for and unnecessary. 
The English musical terms piano, cantata, soprano, adagio, fortissimo, 
contralto, arpeggio, etc., are obviously borrowed from the Italian, and 
there is no need of an elaborate demonstration of cultural contact 
with dates and names and historical connections, to prove that these 
words, though English, are of Italian origin. Similarly such Arabic 

words as '» ^ surface 

obvious borrowings from Middle Persian, and the philological argument 
for their foreign origin is perfectly valid on its owjt ground, without 
elaborate proof of cultural contact, etc., in each individual case. 




THE FOREIGN WORDS 


v_»| {abb). 

• 

Ixxx, 31. 

Herbage. 

It occurs only in an early Meccan passage describing the good 
things God has caused to grow on the earth by sending down rain. 
The early authorities in Islam were puzzled by the word as is evident 
from the discussion by Tab. on the verse, and the uncertainty evidenced 
by Zam. and Baid. in their comments, an uncertainty which is shared 
by the Lexicons (cf. LA, i, 199 ; Ibn al-AthIr, Nihdya, i, 10), and 
particularly by the instructive story given in Bagh, vii, 175. as-SuyutI, 
Itq, 318, quotes Shaidhala as authority for its being a foreign word 


meaning in the language of by which, as we gather 


from the Mutaw, 65, he means the Berber tongue. 

There can be little doubt that it is the Aram. (= rQ3K of 

Dan. iv, 9, v^here the Dagesh forte is resolved into Nun). The 
of the Targums is the equivalent of Heb. 3K to be green 

(cf. Cant, vi, 11 ; Job viii, 12), Fraenkel, Vocab, 24, thought that the 
Arabic wqfd was a direct borrowing from the Targumic but the 

probabilities seem in favour of its coming rather from Syr. lo], 
meaning qidcquid terra prodmit (Mingana, Syriac Influence, 88). 
It was probably an early borrowing from the Mesopotamian area.^ 


[abdbll). 


cx, 3. 


In the description of the rout of the Army of tlie Elephant we 

f ^ 

read— J.>U where is said to mean 

.M . .. 


flocks — Zam., or Bagh. 


which Khafaji, Shifd, 31, lists as a foreign word whether spelled 


or ^L»l or 1 . The long account in LA, xiii, 5, makes it 

clear that the philologers knew not what to make of the word. 

^ Cf. Zimmern, Akkadische FremdworUr, p. 55. 

43 
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Burton, Pilgrimage, ii, 175, quotes a Major Price as suggesting 
that the word has nothing to do with the birds but is another calamity 

in addition, the name being derived from a vesicle. Sprengel 

indeed as early as 1794 (see Opitz, Die Medizin im Koran, p. 76), had 
suggested a connection of the word with smallpox, deriving it from 

^ father and 1 =. lameMation, and stating that the Persians 

use the word for smallpox. This theory has some support in the 

tradition that it was smallpox which destroyed Abraha’s army,^ 
but it is difficult to see how the word could be of Pers. origin for it 
occurs in Pers. only as a borrowing from Arabic, and doubtless from 
this passage. 

Carra de Vaux, Penseurs, iii, 398, has a suggestion that it is of 
Persian origin, and would take the . U» 11 1 as a mistaken reading 

for = babylonian arrows, which caused the destruction of 

the army. The suggestion is ingenious, but hardly convincing, as we 


seem to know nothing elsewhere of these 

Apparently th^ word occurs nowhere in the early literature outside 
the Qur’an, unless we admit the genuineness of Umayya's line — 

^ (Frag. 4, 

1. 3, in Schulthess’ ed.), where it also means crowds. If it is to be taken 

as an Arabic word it may possibly be a case of ^ V 1 AjO y , especially 


in view of the expression quoted from al-Akhfash 1 1 1 CjX^. 


The probability, however, seems in favour of its being of foreign 
origin, as Cheikho, Nasrdniya, 471, notes, though its origin is so far 
unknown. 




(Ibrahim). 


Occurs some 69 times, cf. ii, 118 ; iii, 30 ; xlii, 11, etc. 
Abraham. 


^ See Sprengor, Life, 35, 
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It is always used of the Biblical Patriarch and thus is ultimately 
derived from Hcb. DmSK. If the name had come direct from the 

T T : — 

Heb. we should have expected the form I , and as a matter of 

fact the Muslim philologers themselves recognized that the Qur’anic 
form was not satisfactory, for we hear of attempts to alter the form,^ 


and an-Naw^awi, Tahdhib, 126, gives variant forms j\ ; j\ ; 

j'J. Moreover wc learn from as-SuyutI,M?/ 2 :A'/r, 

i, 138, and al-Jawallqi, 8, that some early authorities recognized it as a 
foreign borrowing, al-Marwardi, indeed, informing us that in Syriac 

it means (Nawwvi, 127), wdiic-h is not far from the Rabbinic 

derivations. 


The form jt) cannot be evidenced earlier than the Qur'an, 

for the verses of Umayya (ed. Schulthess, xxix, 9), in wdiich it occurs, 
are not genuine, and Horovitz, /if/, 86, 87, rightly doubts the authen- 
ticity of the occurrences of the name in the Usd al-Ghdha and such 
w’orks. The form would thus seem to be due to Muhammad himself, 
but the immediate source is not easy to determine. The common 
Syr. form is wdiich is obviously the source of both the Eth. 

and the Arm. W^piu^tuJ' 2 marginal reading in Luke i, 55, 
in the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of the Gospels reads 
but Schulthess, Lex, 2, rightly takes this as due to a scribe wdio W'as 
familiar with the Arabic.^ 

Lidzbarski, Johanneshuch, 73,^ compares the Mandaean 
w^hich shortened form is also found as in the Christian 

Palestinian version of Luke xiii, 16 (Schulthess, L(^x, 2), and may be 

compared w ith the mentioned in Ibn Hisham, 352, 1. 18, and 

the Brahamb. Bunaj whom Horovitz, KU, 87, quotes from the Safa 
inscriptions. The final vowel, however, is missing here. Brockelniann, 


^ Sprcngcr, Leben, i, 66 ; Sycz, Eigennamm, 21 ; Margoliouth in MW^ xv, 342. 
2 liubschmann. Arm, Qramm, i, 290. 

^ The forms and found in Bar Hebraciis are also 

probably of Arabic origin. 

* See also Ephemeris, ii, 44, n. J. 
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Gfundriss, i, 256, would derive from as jliaxi from 

]£Dty, by assuming a dissimilation form in Aramaic, i.e. 

There is no trace of such a form, however, and Brockelmann’s choice 


of as illustration is unfortunate as it appears to be a borrowed 


word and not original Arabic. The safest solution is that proposed by 
Rhodokanakis in WZKM, xvii, 283, and supported by Margoliouth,^ 
to the effect that it has been vocalized on the analogy of Ismd'il 
and Isra'll? The name was doubtless well enough known in Jewish 
circles in pre-Islamic Arabia,^ and when Muhammad got the form 


from Judaeo-Christian sources he formed on the 

same model. 


Ivi, 18. 

A ewer, or water jug. 

Only in the plu. form I hi an early Meccan description of 

Paradise. It was early recognized as a Persian loan-word (Siddiqi, 13), 
andisgivenbyal-KindI,Rmto,85; ath-Tha‘alibI, Fiqh.ZVl ; as-SuyutP 
and al-Jawallql ® «n their lists of Persian borrowings, as well as by the 
Lexicons, LA, xi, 299 ; TA,V\, 286, though some attcunpted to explain 


it as a genuine Arabic word derived from 

In modern Persian the word is meaning urn or waterjiotJ 


^ Schveich Lectures, p. 12 ; see also Lidzbarski, Johaunasbuch, 73 ; Fischer, 
Glossar, 163. 

2 He says : “ Die Form durfte am ehesten aiis ihrer Aniehnung an 1 

und der Ausgleicliung rait demselben zu erkl&rcn sein, naeh dem bekaniiten kiir'- 
anischen Prinzip, dass Personennamen, deren Trager in irgendwelehern ziisanimen- 
hange stehn, laiitlich auf eine Form zn bringen strebt.” 

3 Horovitz, KU, 92 ; JPN, 160. 

Itq, 318 ; Mutaw, 46 ; Muzhir, i, 136. 

^ The text of the Mu'arrah (Sachau’s ed., p. 17) is defective here, giving the first 
lij, but not the second. Correcting it by the Itq. we read : 'ill 
iLA ^ -111 

® Raghib, Mufradut, 43 ; and see Bagh. on the passage. 

" Vullers, Lex, i, 8. and for further meanings see BQ, 4; Addai Sher, 0. 
also occurs in Pers. but only as a borrowing from Arabic. 
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It would be derived from water (= Phlv. ^ d^, i.e. OPers. djpi 

Av. or ^juii ; Skt. aqua), and to four (-= Phlv. 

rextan from an old Iranian root *raek = linquere),^ as was suggested 
by Castle ^ and generally accepted since his time. It was from the 
Phlv. form that the word was borrowed into Arabic, the shortening 

of the 1 being regular.'* The word occurs in the early poetry, in verses 

of ‘Adi b. Zaid, ‘Alqama, and Al-A‘sha, and so was doubtless an early 
borrowing among the Arabs who were in contact with the court at 
ahHira. 

(IbUs). 

ii, 32 ; vii, 10 ; xv, 31, 32 ; xvii, 63 ; xviii, 48 ; xx, 115 ; xxvi, 
95 ; xxxiv, 19 ; xxxviii, 74, 75. 

Iblis. 6 8td^oXo9 — the Devil par excellence. 

The tendency among the Muslim authorities is to derive the name 

from to despair, he being so called because God caused him to 

despair of all good — so Kaghib, Mafraddt, 59, and Tab. on ii, 32. The 

more acute philologers, however, recognized the impossibility of this 

• • 

(an-NawawT, 138), and Zam. on xix, 57, says — ^ 

al-Jawaliqi, Mtdarrab, 17, also justly argues 
against an Arabic derivation. 

That the word is a corruption of the Gk. Sid/SoXo^ has been 
recognized by the majority of Western scholars.^ IntheLXXSiajSoAov 
represents the Heb. pE; in Zech. iii, but in the N.T. 6 StajSoXov is 

' In the Behistun inscription, see Spiegel, Die altpersuche^t Keilimchrijien, p. 205. 
® West, Glossary, 136 ; Bartholomae, AIW, 1479 ; and see Horn, Grundriss, 
141 ; Sayast, Glossary, p. 164 ; Shikand, Glossary, 265. 

® Lexicon Heptaglotton, p. 23. See Vullers, op. cit. ; Lagarde, GA, 7; Horn, 
Grundriss, 141 ; but note Vollers, ZD MG, 1, 627. 

* Siddiqi, 69. On the ground of this change from a to i, Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 164, 
looks for S. Arabian influence, but there is nothing in favour of this. 

® Geiger, 100 ; von Kremer, Ideen, 226 n. ; Fraenkel, Vocah, 24 ; Sprenger, Lehen, 
ii, 242 ; Wensinck, E7, ii, 351 ; Rudolph, Abhdngigkeit, 35 ; Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 620 ; 
Sacco, Credenze, 61 . However, Pautz, Offenbarurtg, 69, n. 3, and Eickmann, Angelologie, 
26, hold to an Arabic origin, though Sprenger, Leben, ii, 242, n. 1, had pointed out 
that words of this form are as a rule foreign. 
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more tlian ‘‘the adversary”, and particularly in the ecclesiastical 
writers he becomes the chief of the hosts of evil. It is in this sense that 

appears in the Qur’an, so we are doubly justified in looking 

for a Christian origin for the word. 

One theory is that it came through the Syriac, the y being taken 
as the genitive particle,^ a phenomenon for which there are perhaps 

other examples, e.g. for Sia^copd^ {ZA, xxiv, 51), for 

8iKaaT'q9 (ZDMG, 1, 620).^^ jlla? j for 8v(rei'T€pLa{G(^yQT,ZwnGedichte, 

i, 119 n.). The difficulty is that the normal translation of 6 Sid^oXo^ 
is , the accuser or calumniator, both in the Peshitta (cf. Matt, iv) 

and in the ecclesiastical literature. There is a form a trans- 

literation of Sid^oXo^f but PSni, 874, quotes this only as a dictionary 
word from BB, There is apparently no occurrence of the word in the 
old Arabic literature,^ so it was possibly a word introduced by 
Muhammad himself. If we could assume that some such form as 
was colloquially used among the Aramaic-speaking Christians 
with whom Muhammad came in contact, the above explanation might 
liold, though one would have to assume that the y had been dropped 
by his informants. The alternative is that it came into Arabic directly 
from the Greek, *and was used by the Arabic-speaking Christians 
associated with tlie Byzantine Church.® 

Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 104, suggested that it might have come from 
S. Arabia, perhaps influenced by the Eth. Tliis, however, 

is apparently a rare w’ord in Eth., the usual translation for S^a/SoAos* 
being though sometimes is used (James iv, 7 ; 1 Pet. v, 

8, etc.). Moreover, even if there were anything in Grirnme’s theory 
that this was the form that crossed over into Arabia, liis further 

supposition that the was taken to be the S. Arabian is 

very far fetched. 

' So Horovitz, KIJ, 87. Mingana, Syriac Itifluetice, 89, thinks rather that it 
was the fault of some early scribe or copyist who mistook the initial Dal for an Alif, 

* The verses in Ibn Hisham, 318 and 516, noted by Horovitz, are from the period 
of the Hijra and so doubtless influenced by Muhammad’s usage. They would seem 
fatal, however, to Mingana’s theory. 

* Kunstlinger, “ Die Herkunft des Wortes lilts im Kuran,” in Rocznik Orjm- 
talisiyczny, vi (1928), proposes the somewhat far-fetched theory that lilts is derived 
from the Jewish Belial by deliberate transformation. 
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Of 'common occurrence. 

Reward, wages. 

Besides the noun and its plu. jj>^\ there occur also the verbal 
forms I and j>^ I 

The Muslim savants have no suspicion that the word is not pure 

% 

Arabic, though as a matter of fact the verb io receive hire, is 


obviously denominative. 

Zimmern, Akhtd, Freyrdtv, 47,^ has pointed out that the ultimate 
origin of the root in this sense is the Akk. agru, agarru, hired servant. 
From this come on the one hand the Aram. : Syr. 1r^, a 

hireling, and thence the denominative verbs 13K and to hire, 

with corresponding nouns and hire ; and on the other hand 
(apparently from a popular pronunciation "^aggara) the Gk. ayyapo^, 
a courier!^ 

It would have been from the Aram, that the word passed into 
Arabic, probably at a very early period, and as the word is of much 
wider use in Syriac than in Jewish Aramaic, ^ we are probably right 
irf considerftig it as a borrowing from Syriac. 

jLs*-! {Ahbdr). 

V, 48 , 68 ; ix, 31 , 34 . 


Plu. of or .^- 1 — a Jewish Doctor of the Law. 

The Commentators knew that it was a technical Jewish title and 
quote as an example of its use Ka‘b al-Ahbar,^ the well-known convert 

^ Cf. also Jensen in ZA, vii, 214, 215. 

* Even the latest edition of Liddell and Scott j)ersist8 in repeating the statement 
in Stephanus’ Thesaurus, that it is a borrowing from Persian. It is, of course, possible 
that the word may be found in the OPers. vocabulary, but if so it was a loan-word 
there from the Akkadian, and there can be little doubt that the Gk. ayyapos with 
dyyapeveiv and dyyapua came directly from the Akkadian, as indeed Ed. Meyer 
{Qeschichte des AUerihums, iii, 67) had already recognized. 

* For its occurrence in Aramaic incantations, see Montgomery, Aramaic Incarna- 
tion Texts from Nippur, Glossary, p. 281 ; and for the Elephantine papyri see Cowley, 
Aramaic Papyri, p. 178 (No. 69, 1. 12). 

* The plu. form is explained by a verse in Ibn Hisham, 659, where we learn 
of one whose full name was Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf Sayyid aI-Al.ibar. 
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from Judaism. It was generally taken, however, as a genuine Arabic 
word derived from to leave a scar (as of a wound), the Divines 

being so called because of the deep impression their teaching makes 
on the lives of their students ; so Raghib, Mufraddt, 104. 

Geiger, 49, 53, claims that it is derived from *130 teacher, commonly 
used in the Rabbinic writings as a title of honour, e.g. Mish. Sanh. 60 ^ — 

, “ as Aaron was a Doctor so were 
his sons Doctors.” ^ Geiger’s theory has been accepted by von Kremer, 
Ideen, 226 n., and Fraenkel, Vomb, 23, and is doubtless (‘.orrect, though 
Griinbaum, ZDMG, xxxix, 582, thinks that in coming into Arabic 

it was not uninfluenced by the Ar. Mingana, 

Syrian Influence, 87, suggests that the word is of Syriac origin (see also 
Cheikho, Nasrdniya, 191), but this is unlikely. The word was evidently 
quite well known in pre-lslamic Arabia,^ and thus known to Muhammad 
from his contact with Jewish communities. It was borrowed in the 
form of the singular and given an Arabic plural. 


(Adam) 

ii, 29-35 ; hi, 30, 52 ; v, 30 ; vii, 10, 18, 25-33, 171 ; xvii, 63, 72 ; 
xviii, 48 ; xix, 5?) ; xx, 114-119 ; xxxvi, 60. 

Adam, 

It is used always as an individual name and never as the Heb. 


m 


and Phon. for mati in general, though the use of 1 

Sura, vii, approaches this usage (Nbldeke-Schwally, i, 242). It is one of 
the few Biblical names which the early philologers such as al-Jawallql 
(M'oa'rrab, 8) claimed as of Arabic origin. There are various theories 
as to the derivation of the name, which may be seen in Raghib, 
Mufraddt, 12, and in the Commentaries, but all of them are quite 
hopeless. Some authorities recognized this and Zani. and Bai(J., on 


ii, 29, admit that it is a foreign word - 




^ Hirschfcld, Beitrdge, 51, translates by “ Schriftcjjelehrte ” (cf. the N.T. ypa^ytar^vs 
— Syr. and takes it as opposed to the DIT. 

* It occurs in the old poetry, of. Horovitz, KU, 63, and Ibn Hisham, 351, 354, uses 
the word familiarly as well known ; cf. also Wensinck, Joderi te Madina^ 65 ; Horovitz, 
JPN, 197, 198. 
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Tlie origin of course is the Heb. DHK, and there is no reason why 
the name should not have come directly from the Jews,^ though there 
was a tradition that the word came from Syriac.^ The name occurs 
in the Safaite inscriptions (Horovitz, KU, 85), and was known to 
the poet ‘Adi b. Zaid, so it was doubtless familiar, along with the 
creation story, to Muhammad’s contemporaries. 

xix, 57 ; xxi, 85. 

Idris. 

He is one of the Prophets casually mentioned in the Qur’an, 
where all the information we have about him is (i) that he was a man 
of truth (xix, 57) ; (ii) that God raised him to a ‘‘ place on high 

iLuij (xix, 58) ; and (iii) that being steadfast and 
patient he entered God’s mercy (xxi, 85). 

The Muslim authorities are agreed that he is i.e. 

the Biblical Enoch, ^ a theory derived not only from the facts 

enumerated above, but from the idea that his name j^\ is derived 

from to study — both Jewish and Christian legend attributing 

to Enoch the mastery of occult wisdom. The fallacy of this derivation 
was, however, pointed out by some of the philologers, as Zam. on 
xix, 57, shows, and that the name was of foreign origin was recognized 
by al-Jawallqi, Mu'arrab, 8 ; Qdmus, i, 215 ; which makes it the more 
strange that some Western scholars such as Sprenger, Leben, ii, 336,^ 
and Eickmann, Anyeloloyie, 26, have considered it to be a pure Arabic 
word. 

^ Ibn Qutaiba, Ma'cirif, 180 (Eg. ed.) notes a variant reading ^IJul which may 
represent a Jewish pronunciation. 

® 8ycz, Eigennafuen, 18. 

® Tha‘labl, Qisa^t, 34. 

‘ i:n of course means to inalrv^ct, to initiate (cf. cik>.) and may have suggested 
the connection with For the derivation see Tha‘labi, loc. cit. ; Ibn Qutaiba, 

Ma*drif, 8. Finkel, MW, xxii, 181, derives it from the 7th antediluvian 

King of Berossus, but this is very far-fetched. 

* He seems to base this on the occurrence of the name Abu Idris, but see Horovitz, 

KU, 88. 
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Noldeke has pointed out, ZA, xvii, 83, that we have no evidence 
that Jews or Christians ever called Enoch by any name derived from 
Ehn or and though Geiger, 105, 106, thinks the equivalence of 

IxIp dluijj of xix, 58, with the fxeredrjKeu dvrop 6 ©eop 

of Heb. xi, 5, from the Midrash, sufficient to justify the identification, 
we may well doubt it. Casanova, JA, 1924, vol. ccv, p. 358 (so Torrey, 
Foundation, 72) suggested that the reference was to *^Ea'5/>a9 which 

through a form became Albright^ imagines that 

it refers to Hermes-Poemandres, the name being derived from the 
final element in the Greek name Yloi^dvbpq^, while Montgomery, 
JQRy XXV, 261, would derive it from Atrahasis, the Babylonian Noah. 
None of these suggestions, however, comes as near as that put forward 
by Noldeke in ZA, xvii, 84, that it is the Arabic form of 'ApSpea^ 
filtered through a Syriac medium.^ In Syriac we find various forms of 
the name : «4X>ol9rJl : %fiD]Li9r^] and this latter 

being the form in Christian-Palestinian, and from this by the coalescing 

of the n and d we get the Ar. Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 164, suggested 

a S. Arabian origin but there is no trace of the name in the inscriptions 
and the Eth. has nothing in its fixvour. * ' 

j I (Ard'ik) 

xviii, 30 ; xxxvi, 56 ; Ixxvi, 13 ; Ixxxiii, 23, 35. 

Couches. Plu. of <^jl. 

We find the word only in passages descriptive of Paradise. The 
Muslim authorities as a rule take it as an Arabic word derived from 

d),i but their theories of its derivation are not very helpful, as may be 
seen from Raghib, Mufraddi, 14, or the Lexicons LA, xii, 269 ; TA, vii, 


^ Journal of Palestine Oriental Society, ii, 197-8, and in AJSL, 1927, p. 235 n, 
® Noldeke’s earlier suggestion in ZD MG, xii, 706, was that it might stand for 
Seohtopos, but in ZA, xvii, he refers it to the Upd^eis *Av8p€ov and thinks the lifting 
him “ to a place on high ” may refer to the saint’s crucifixion. K. Hartmann, in 
ZA, xxiv, 315, however, recognized this Andreas as the famous cook of Alexander 
the Great. 
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100. Some early philologers concluded that it was foreign, and as-Suyuti, 
liq, 318, says that Ibn al-Jawzi gave it as an Abyssinian loan-word, and 
on p. 310 has the interesting statement — “ Abu ‘Ubaid related that 

Al-Hasan said — We used not to know the meaning of dlrijVt until 

we met a man from Yemen who told us that among them an sr,i was 
a pavilion containing a bed.” 

Addai Sher, 9, says that it is the Pers. dl* , by which he 

probably means /Arowc the colloquial form for (Vullers, 

Lex, i, 141), but there docs not seem to be anything in this. There is 
nothing in Flth. with which we can relate it, and the probabilities are 
that it is of Iranian origin, especially as we find it used in the verses of 
the old poets, e.g. al-A'sha, who were in contact with Iranian culture 
(of. Horovitz, Paradies, 15). 



Ixxxix, (). 

^ Irani : the city of the people of ‘Ad. 

The number of variant readings for this in 

suggests of itself that the word was a foreign one of which the exegetcs 
could make nothing. The older theory among Western scholars was 
that it was but the story is clearly S. Arabian, as appears from 

xlvi, 20, and as a matter of fact Hamdani (ed. D. H. Muller, p. 126, 
129) mentions two other Irams in S. Arabia, so that the name is 
doubtless S. Arabian.- The name is frequently mentioned in the early 
literature.^ 


jjl (Azar) 
vi, 74. 

Azar — ^thc father of Abraham. 

^ Wetstcin in his Appendix to Delitzsoh’s Uiob, 1876 ; Vaiitz, Offenbarung, 273 ; 
Sycz, Eigemiamen, 54 ; O. Ijoth, ZDMG, xxxv, 628. 

* D. H. Muller, Sildarabische iStudien, 134 If. ; Burgen U7id Schlosser, p. 418. 

® See passages in Horovitz, KU, 89, 90. 
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The consensus of opinion among the exegetes is thatj jl is the name 
of Abraham’s father, and is It was also well known, 

however, that the real name of Abraham’s father was or c-g* 

at-Tabari, Annales, i, 252; an-Nawawi, 128; al-Jawaliql, Mti'arrab, 21 ; 
TA, iii, 12, etc., obviously reproducing the rTin of Gen. xi, 26, etc. 

In order to escape the difficulty some took jjl to be the name of an 


idol — or an abusive epithet applied by Abraham to his 

father.^ They also have various theories as to the origin of the word, 
some taking it to be Hebrew (as-Suyuti, Itq, 318), some Syriac (Zam. on 
vi, 74), and some Persian (Bagh. on vi, 74). Their suggestions, however, 
are obviously guesses and do not help us at all. 

The solution generally found in European works is that which was 
first set forth by Marracci in Prodromm, iv, 90, that the Talmudic 
name for Terah, by a metathesis became*^ A in Eusebius, and this 
gives the Arabic Azar, This has been repeated over and over again 
from Ewald ^ and Sale down to the modern Ahmadiyya Commentators, 
and even Geiger 128, though he does not mention Marracci, argues that 

mn = ©apa(LXX, 0ap/)a) by metathesis gives’^A^ap arid thus jJ 

while Dvorak, Fremdwdrler, 38, goes even further in discussing the 
probability of Gk. 6 being pronounced like z. The fact, however, is 
that Marracci simply misread Eusebius, who uses no such form as 

Hyde in his Ilistoria Religionis vetermn Persaruni, p. 62, suggested 
that Azer was the heathen name of Abraham’s father, who only became 
known as Terah after his conversion. This heathen name he would 
connect with the Av. dtar ^ (cf. Skt. Phlv. 


^ Vide as-Suyuti, 318, and the Commentators. It should be noted that Zam. gives 
a number of variant readings for the word, showing that the earliest authorities 
were puzzled by it. 

2 Geschichte Israels, i, 483. 

® The passage reads {Hist. Eccl, ed. Schwartz, i, iv, p. 14) — ^l€Ta Se nal tovtov 
irepovs, Td>v he tov Nwe ‘jraiBajv koX arroyovoiv drap koX top ’AppadpL, ov dpxTjyov Kal 
irpOTTaropa afjtCiV dvrd}V TratSc? *EPpcuu»v dv^ovoL, where the unusual drdp was 
apparently misread as *ABap, Cf. Pautz, Offenbarung, 242 n. 

* Bartholoma?, AIW, 312. 
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dtur,'^ Paz. adur, and the Mod. Pers. used as the name of the 

fire deinon,2 and in the Persian histories given as the name of Abraham’s 
father. Hyde, however, has fallen into error in not noticing that the 

name jSl j given to Abraham in the Persian writings ^ simply means 

'' son of the fire ”, and has no reference to his father, but is derived 
from the Qur’anic account of his experiences in Sura, xxi. 

B. Fisher in BibeX und Tahmid, Leipzig, 1881, p. 85 n., suggested that 
Muhammad or his informants had misunderstood the epithet *’n"1TKn 
(he who has sprung from the East) applied to Abraham in the Talmud 
(Baba Bathra 15a), and taking it to mean ‘‘ Son of mtK ”, gave his 

father’s name as jjl. 


The correct solution, however, would appear to be that given by 
Fraenkel in ZDMG, Ivi, p. 72, and accepted by both Horovitz, KU, 85, 
86, JPN, 157, and Sycz, Eigennamcn, 37. In WZKM, iv, 338, 


Fraenkel suggested that both jjlp and jj\ go back to the Heb. 

and in ZDMG, Ivi, 72, he argues convincingly that the 
Qur'anic form is due to a confusion on Muhammad’s part of the details 
of the Abraham story as it came to him, so that instead of his father 
rtin he lufs given the name of Abraham’s faithful servant 
Syez’s theory that it was a mistake between two passages 
□max “laj? and omaK •'2K mn is a littie too remote, 
but the confusion of names can be held as certain. The 
was probably taken as the article,^ and on the question of vowel change 


Fraenkel compares the series As there is a 

genuine Arabic name (Tab, Annales, i, 3384 ; Ibn Sa‘d, vi, 214), 


Horovitz, KIJ , 80, thinks that Muhammad may have been influenced 
by this in his formation of the name. 


^ Horn, Grundriss, 4 ; 8hikaii(l, Glossary, 226 ; Nyberg, Glossar, 25 ; Horzfcld, 
Paikuli, Glossary, 126 and 148. 

® In Phlv, Angel of Fire ; see West, Glossary, p. 7. 

® VuUers, Lex, i, 380. 

* As often, cf. examples in Geyor, Zwei GedicMe, i, 118 n. 
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(Asd0r) 

vi, 25 ; viii, 31 ; xvi, 26 ; xxiii, 85 ; xxv, 6 ; xxvii, 70 ; xlvi, 16 ; 
Ixviii, 15 ; Ixxxiii, 13. 

Fables, idle tales. 


We find the word only in the 


combination 




tales of the ancients which was the Meccan characterization of the 
stories brought them by Muhammad. Sprenger, Lebni, ii, 396 ff., 
thought that the reference was to a book of this title well known to 
Muhammad’s contemporaries, but this theory has been combated in 
Noldeke-Sehwally, i, 16 and its impossibility becomes clear from a 
passage in Ibn Hisham, 235, where Nadr b. al-Harith is made to say — 
“ By Allah, Muhammad is no better a raconteur than I am. His stories 


are naught but tales of the ancients 
writes down just as I do.” 


jaUL. 1) which he 


The Muslim authorities take it as a form from to 


ivrile, considering it as a plu. of (SijistanT, 10), 

or the plu. of a pli^. {LA, vi, 28). The verb however, as Fraenk6l 

has shown {Frenidw, 250), is a denominative from and this 

itself is a borrowing from Aram. (Noldcke, Qormis, 

13). It is possible but not probable that >Li was formed from this 
borrowed 

Sprenger, Leben, ii, 395, ^ suggested that in >LI we have the 

Gk. laTopia, a suggestion also put forward by Fleischer in his review of 
Geiger (Kleinere Schriften, ii, 119), and which has been accepted by 
many later scholars.^ The objections to it raised by Horovitz, KU, 70, 
are, however, insuperable. The word can hardly have come into 
Arabic directly from the Greek, and the Syr. occurs only 

^ See also Hirschfeld, New Ite, searches, 22, 41 ff., on Sprenger’s Suhuf theories. 

* Vitle also his remarks in J ASB, xx, 119, and see Frey tag, Lexicon, sub voc. 

® Vollers, ZDMG, li, 312. S’ee also Kunstlinger in OLZ, 1936, 481 ff. 
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as a learned word {PSm, 298). The derivation from Syr. 
suggested by Noldeke-Schwally, i, 16 n., is much more satisfactory, 
(cf. Aram. is the equivalent of the Gk. )(€ip6ypa(f)ov,^ 

and is a word commonly used in a sense in which it can have come 
into Arabic. It was doubtless borrowed in this sense in the pre-lslamic 
period/-^ for in a verse of the Meccan poet ‘Abdallah b. az-Ziba‘ra, 

quoted in ‘AinI, iv, 140, we read >UVI jil ^ yil 

“ the stories have averted Qusay from glory 

In S. Arabian, as I). H. Muller points out {WZKM, i, 29) we have 
)D]i>ils meaning an inscripfion, and )inA usual verb for 

scripsii (Rossini, Glosmrium, 194), so it is not impossible that there was 

S. Arabian influence on the form of the word. Sec further under 

(Asbdf) 

ii, 130, 134 ; iii, 78 ; iv, 161 ; vii, 160. 

The Tribes. Plu. of 

11/ occurs only in Madinan passages and always refers to the 
Children oT Israel. In vii, 160, it is used normally of ihe Twelve Tribes, 

but in all the other passages the are spoken of as recipients of 

revelation, and one suspects that here Muhammad is confusing the 
Jewish use of “ the Twelve ” for the Minor Prophets with that for the 
Twelve Tribes.-'* 

The philologers derive it from a tliMe, their explanation 

thereof being interesting if not convincing {LA , ix, 1 82). Some, however, 
felt the difficulty, and Abu’l-Laith was constrained to admit that it was 
a Hebrew loan-word (as-Suyuti, Itqdn, 318 ; Muiaiv, 58). The ultimate 
source, of course, is the Heb. and Geiger 141, followed by many 

^ Cf. Ir^^l cheirographuni dubiumy as contrasted with 

cheATographum ralidum, 

2 So Mingana, Syriac. Infinence^ 89. 

® Vide Sprenger, Leben^ ii, 270, who tliinks Muhammad took it to be a proper name, 
which, however, is unlikely in view of vii, 160 (llirschfeld, Beitrdge, 41). 
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later scholars ' has argued for the direct borrowing from Hebrew. 
Fraenkel, however, noted the possibility of its having been borrowed 
through the Syr. = (f)vXri^ and Mingana, Syriac Influev,ce, 86, 

definitely claims it as a Syriac loan-word. It is impossible to decide, 
but in any case it was borrowed in the sing, and given an Arabic plural. 

There does not seem to be any well-attested pre-Islamic example 
of the use of the word, for the case in Samau’al cannot be genuine, as 
Noldeke shows (ZA, xxvii, 178), and that in Umayya, Iv, 7, seems to 
depend on Sura, Ixxxix, 23. This confirms the idea that it was a late 
introduction probably by Muhammad himself. 


(Istahraq) 

xviii, 30 ; xliv, 53 ; Iv, 54 ; Ixxvi, 21. 

Silk brocade. 

Used only in early passages in description of the raiment of the 
faithful in Paradise. It is one of the few words that have been very 
generally recognized by the Muslim authorities as a Persian loan-word, cf. 
atJ-Dahhak in as-Suyuti, Itq, 319; al-Asma‘i in as-SuyutI,ill/t^sAir,i, 137 ; 
as-SijistM, 49; al-Jawharl, Sihdh sub voc.; al-Kindi, Risdla, 85; Ibn 
al-AthIr, Nihdya, i, 38. Some, indeed, took it as an Arabic word, 

attempting to derive it from 3 J, (cf. Baid. on Ixxvi, 21), but their 

argument depends on a variant reading given by Ibn Muhaisin which 
cannot be defended (Dvorak, Frenidw, 39, 40). 

The philologers, however, were in some confusion as to the original 
Persian form. LA, xi, 285, quotes az-Zajjaj as stating it was from Pers. 

1 , and TA, vi, 292, quotes Ibn Duraid to the effect that it is 

from Syr. neither of which forms exist. The Qdmus, s.v. 

however, rightly gives it as from ^ ^x^l,*** which al-Jawharl, 

^ Fraenkel, Vocab, 21; Pautz, Offenbarunrj, 124 n.; Hirschfeld, Beitrd<je, 41; 
Horovitz, KU, 00. 

Horovitz also notes this possibility. The Palestinian form quoted by 

Sehwally, Idwticon, 92, which agrees closely with the Talmudic K13SW, is not 
so close to the Arabic. 

^ So TA, loc. cit., and al-Khafaji, in his supercommentary to Baidawl, of. also 
Addai Sher, 10. 
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Sihah, says is from meaning Pers. sometimes 

written as al-Jawliarl gives it,^ is a form of meaning 

big, thick, gross, apparently from a root, j\ jl-il firm, stable (cf. Skt. 

^ ; Av. staura ^ ; Oss. st'ur ® ; and Arm. 

wifinjLiii^).® The Phlv. sta^r = thick (Nyberg, Glossar, 

206), is used of clothing in eschatological wTitings, e.g. Arda Viraf, 
xiv, 14, ^ * “and glorious and thick 

splendid clothing Phlv. with the suffix gives the Mod. 

Pers. s^\ , which BQ, 994, defines as and 

Vullers, Lex, i, 94, as r>estis serica crassior. 

From Mid. Pers. the word w’as borrowed into Armenian as 
[winiuLpui/i Syr. as or Ibn 

Duraid, according to TA, vi, 292, quoted (3 as a borrowing from 

Syr., but PSw, 294, gives the Syr. forms only as dictionary words from 
BA and BB, and there can be little doubt that the word passed directly 

ftito Arabia from the Middle Persian.® The Ar. 3 represents the Phlv. 

suffix which in Syr. normally became yj^, as we see in such examples 

^ BQ, 492, dotirics it as IlIcj dl ^ ciU^ ojS, ^ Vullers, Lex, i, 97. 

'* Lagarclc, GA, 13. in€*an.s thick, cojtipacl, aolid, cf. Moiiicr Williams, 

Sanscrit Dwtionary, 12(>5. 

* Bartholomae, AIW\ 1392; Horn, Grundriss, p. 158; Hubschmann, Persischc 
Studien, 74. 

For this Ossetian form sec Hubschmann, ZDMG, xxxix, 93. 

“ Hubschmann, ..4m. Gramm, i, 493. Cf. also Gk. araupos. 

^ Hxibschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 153. The form seems proof that the borrowing 
was from Pers. and not from Ar., though the passage in Moses Kalankatuaci, which 
Hubschmann quotes, refers to putnmi-puif^u A. ^ gift from the Caliph 

Mu'ilwiya I. Cf. 8tackeiberg in ZDMQ, xlviii, 490. 

* Fraenkel, Yocab, 25, quotes this as which is copied by Dvorak, Fremdw, 

42, and Horovitz, Parodies, 16, but neither this form nor the Vr=4»1 quoted by Addai 
Sher, 10, is to be found in the Syriac l^exicons. 

® Mingana, Syriac Influence, 88, however, claims that the borrowing was from Syr. 
into Arabic. 

The philologers had recognized, however, that Pers. til did sometimes become ^ 
in Ar. Cf. Sibawaih in Siddiqi, 21. 
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as Phlv. avistak (= Fers. Uwl or which in 

Syr. is ^lAcoal, and in Ar. (Ibn al-Athir, Nihdya, i, 38). 

{IsMq), 

ii, 127-134 ; iii, 78 ; iv, 161 ; vi, 84 ; xi, 74 ; xii, 6, 38 ; xiv, 41 ; 
xix, 50 ; xxi, 72 ; xxix, 26 ; xxxvii, 112, 113 ; xxxviii, 45. 

Isaac. 

The Biblical Patriarch, who is never mentioned save in connection 
with one or more of the other Patriarchs, and never in an early passage. 
It was early recognized by the philologers that it was a foreign 
name, cf. Sibawaih in Siddiqi, 20, and LA, xii, 20 ; al-Jawaliqi, Mu'ar- 
Tab, 9; as-SuyutJ, Muzhir, i, 138; though it was not uncommon in some 

quarters to regard it as an Arabic word derived from for as- 

Suyuti, Muzhir, i, 140, goes out of his w'ay to refute this. It was even 
known that it was Heb. (cf. ath-Tha‘labi, Qim^, 76), and indeed Sura, 
xi, 74, seems to show acquaintance with the popular Hebrew derivation 
from pH-S. 

The Arabic form which lacks the initial ^ of the (),T, forms pHS'' 
and priB?** would seem to point to a Christian origin, ^ cf. 6k. ’Icraaic, 
Syr. or though it is true that in the TalmiTd we come 

across a pCK “13 na {Baba Mezi^a, 39^), showing a form with 
initial vowel among the Babylonian Jews of the fourth century a.d.^ 

The name must have been known before the Qur’an, but no 

pre-lslamic instances of it seem to occur, for those quoted by Cheikho, 
Nasrdniya, 229, 230, are rightly rejected by Horovitz, KU, 91. 


(IsraU). 

Occurs some 43 times. Cf. ii, 38. 

^ West, Glossary, 13. 

2 Sprenger, Lehen, ii, p. 336; Fraenkcl, ZA, xv, 394; Horovitz, JPX, 155, and 
Mingana’s note, Syriac Infiucincs, 83. Torrey, Foumlation, 49, however, takes this 
to be a characteristic of his assumed Judaeo- Arabic dialect. 

* This is the Christian Palestinian form, cf. Schnlthess, Lex, 14. 

* Derenbourg in REJ, xviii, 127, suggests that may have been pronounced 

among the Arabian Jews as pHOK. 
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Usually it stands for the Children of Israel, but in iii, 87, and xix. 


59, it is the name of the Patriarch otherwise called . 

Some of the excgetes endeavoured to derive it from^^^ ‘‘ to travel 

by night because when Jacob fled from Esau he travelled by night 
(cf. at>Tabari, Annales, i, 359, and Ibn al-AthIr). It was very generally 
recognized as a foreign name, however (cf. al-Jawaliqi, 9 ; al-Khafaji, 
11),^ and is given as such by the Commentators Zam. and Baid. on 
ii, 38. 

Here also the absence of the initial stands against a direct deriva- 
tion from the Heb. and points to a Christian origin, cf. Gk. 

*l(TpariX, Syr. ; Eth. The probabilities are in 

favour of a Syriac origin - especially in view of the Christian Palestinian 
forms (Schulthess, Lex, 16). The name was doubt- 

less well enough known to the people of Muhammad's day and though 
no pre- Islamic example of its use in N. Arabia seems to have survived ^ 
occurs in S. Arabian inscriptions, cf. CIS, iv, 543, 1. 1. 

ix, lOU. 

Founded. 

The verbal form occurs in ix, 110. The verb is denominative 

- 

from 1 5 « foundation, wdiich Fraenkel, Frerndw, ]1, noted was an 

Aramaic borrowing, cf. Aram. foundation, and in the Christian 

Palestinian dialect the verb utm] == idefieXicoae ; — 

T€0€fi€XlcoTO, and l»ol -rr Oe/ieXioi/ (Schwally, Idioticon, 7), 
so classical Syr. Uol (and see Noldeke, Mand, Gramm, 98, n. 2 ; 
Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdiv, 31 ; Henning, BSOS, ix, 80). 

^ al-Khafaji notes the uneertainty as to the spelling of the word, Jl^l and 
being known besides Jj\ ^\. 

* Mingana, Syriac Injluence, SI ; Horovitz, Kl\ 91. The Qamus, as a matter of 
fact, says that all forms ending in J.J are Jl* though Tab. on ii, 38, claims that 

J»I is Heb. 

® All those given by Cheikho, Nasrnruya, 230, are doubtless influenced by Qur’anic 
usage. 
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(Aslama), 

Of frequent use, cf. ii, 106, 125. 
To submit, to surrender. 


With this must be taken (iii, 17, 79, etc.), and the 


^ |0 > 

participial forms -JUaa- 4 , etc. 

The verb is genuine Arabic, corresponding with Heb. 

Phon. fo be complete, sound : Aram. Syr. to he 

complete, safe ; Akk. saldmu, to be complete, unharmed. This primitive 

verb, however, does not occur in the Qur'an. Form II, is fairly 

common, but this is a denominative from , and as we shall 

see is a borrowed word.^ 

As used in the Qur'an is a technical religious term,^ and 

there is even some development traceable in Muhammad's use of it.^ 
Such a phrase as aS I I ^^3 xxxi, 21 seems to give 

the word in its simplest and original sense, and then ^UJl J 

(xl, 68 ; vi, 70 ; ii, 125), and ^ or a) (xxvii, 45; ii, 127; 

iii, 77 ; xxxix, 55), are a development from this. Later, however, 
the word comes practically to mean ‘‘ to profess Islam ", i.e. to accept 
the religion which Muhammad is preaching, cf. xlviii, 16 ; xlix, 14, 

17, etc. Now in pre-lslamic times is used in the primitive sense 
of “ hand over ”, noted above. For instance, in a verse of Abii 'Azza 

in Ibn Hisham, 556, we read— ^ “hand 

me not over for such betrayal is not lawful ''.® The Qur’anic use is an 


^ On the development of meaning in S. Arabian m sec Rossini, Oloasarium, 196. 
2 Sec Lyall, JRAS, 1903, p. 782. 

2 See Lidzbarski’s article, “ Salam und Islam,” in ZS, i, 85 ff. 

^ Cf. also, ii, 106 ; iii, 18 ; iv, 124. On the probable genesis of this, see Margolionth 
in JR AS, 1903, pp. 473, 474. 

* For other exami>]e8, see Margoliouth’s article, as above. 
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intelligible development from this sense, but the question remains 
whether this was a development w’ithin Arabic itself or an importation 
from without. 

Margoliouth in JRAS, 1903, p. 467 ff., would favour a development 
within Arabic itself, perhaps started by Musailama ; but as Lyall 
pointed out in the same Journal (p. 771 ff.), there are historical difficul- 
ties in the way of this. Lidzbarski, ZS, i, 86, would make it a denomina- 


tive from which he takes as a translation of acoTijpla, but 

Horovitz, KU, 55, rightly objects. 

The truth seems to be that it was borrowed as a technical religious 
term from the older religions. Already in the O.Aram. inscriptions 
we find that as used in proper names has acquired this technical 
religious significance,^ as e.g. etc. The same sense is found 

in the Rabbinic writings (Horovitz, KU, 55), but it is particularly 
in Syriac that we find used precisely as in the Qur’an, e.g. 

cnZrl^O devoted himself to God and His 


Church ”, or ^ouiaj and 

looking here for the origin of the Arabic word. 


one feels confident 


in 



/ 


of course, 


^e-Islanii(f Arabia. 


is a formation from this,® and was in use in 
however, would seem to liave been 


formed by Muhammad himself after he began to use the word. 


ii, 119-134 ; iii, 78 ; iv, 161 ; vi, 86 ; xiv, 41 ; xix, 55 ; xxi, 85 ; 
xxxviii, 48. 

Ishrnael. 

The Muslim philologers early recognized that it was non-Arabic, 
as is clear from Zam. on xix, 55, and from its being treated as non- 
Arabic by al-Jawallql, Mu'arrab, 9 ; al-KhafajT, 10; as-Suyutl, Muzhir, 

^ Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semitea, 79 if. 

* The example given by Horovitz, viz. 001 OlH S l. l 

is curiously like <jdUl J 

® Sura, li, S6 ; xxii, 77 ; and note Bagh, vii, 192, and Ya‘qubl, //«.<?/, i, 2.59, and 
its use in Safaito (Ryckmans, Xonis proprea, i, 239). 
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i, 138. Various forms of the name are given — 

and the in this last form, quoted from Sibawaih in 

i, 132, being significant. 

A Christian origin for the word is evident from a comparison 
of the 6k. ^lafiariX ; Syr. ; Kth. with the Hcb. 

A form derived from Heb. occurs in the inscriptions of 
both the S. and N. of the Peninsula.^ In S. Arabia we find in a 

Himyaritic inscription A? 2 =r.- (cf. Eth. 

and in the Safaite inscriptions of N. Arabia we find a form 

It is thus clear that the form with initial was well enough knowm 

in Arabia before Muhammad's day, but on the other hand, there seems 

to be no evidence that the form used in the Qur'an was in use as a 

personal name among the Arabs in pre-Islamic times. ^ The fact 

that in the Qur'an we find <wi-«'^for and apB’.but 

for and for just as in Syr. we find 

»gtODCIj and •jDQQI.a, but and makes it 

reasonably certain that the Qur'anic form came from a Syr. source,® 
and the form in the Christian Palestinian dialect removes 

any difficulty which might have been felt of ^ for 


^ D. H. Muller sugj^ests that the name is an independent formation in S. Arabian 
(WZK3f, iii, 225, being followed in this by Hort>vitz, JPNj 155, 156), but this is a 
little difficult. 

* Hal, 193, 1 ; cf. VIS, iv, i, 55, with other references in Pilter’s “ Index of S. 
Arabian Proper Names ”, PSBA, 1917, p. 110, and Hartmann, Arabiache Frage, 182, 
226, 252-4. Derenbourg in his note on this inscription, VIS, iv, i, 56, takes it as a 
composite name in imitation of the Hcb., but see Muller, WZKM, iii, 225 ; ZDMG, 
xxxvii, 13 ff. ; Ryckmans, Noma proprea, i, 239, and EES, i. No. 219. 

® Dussaud, Miaaion, 221; Littmann, Semitic Inscriptiona, 116, 117, 123; 
zifferuTitj der Safd-Inschriften, 58 ; Lidzbarski, Ephemeria, ii, 44. 

* The examples collected by Cheikho, Naarhniya, 230, cannot, as Horovitz, KV, 
92, shows, be taken as evidence for the pre-Islamic use of the name. The form ‘EapagXos 
quoted by Hornvitz from Waddington, from an inscription of a.d. 341, may be only 
a rendering of 

® Margoliouth, Schweich Lectures, 12 ; Mingana, Syriac lufiuence, 82, and cf. 
Sprenger, Leben, ii, 336. 

® Hchulthess, Lex, 15, and cf. Horovitz, KV, 92; Rhodokanakis, WZKM, 
xvii. 283. 
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cil jpV I (Al-A'rdf), 

vii, 44, 46. 

Al-A‘raf. 

It is usually taken to mean the wall which separates Paradise 
from Hell. The philologers were at a loss to explain the word, the two 

favourite theories being (i) that it is the plu. of O ^ used of the mane 

of a horse or the comb of a cock, and thus a metaphor for the highest 
part of anything (Zam, in loco : LA, xi, 146), or (ii) that it is from 

«• p 

to knoiv, and so called because of the knowledge c-i 1 ^ V 1 I 

had of those in the Garden and those in the Fire. 

Tor Andrae, IJrsprwog, 78, and Lidzbarski, ZS, ii, 182, claim that 
the word is Arabic, though translating an idea derived from one of the 
older religions.^ There is difficulty with this, however, and perhaps a 
better solution is that proposed long ago by Ludolf,^ viz. that it is the 
Eth. Horovitz, Parodies, 8, objects to this on the ground that 

Muhammad does not use for the souls of the departed, but for 

the place where they, or at least some of them, dwell, which would be 
I^isby no means unlikely, however, that Muhanunad under- 
stood the verb used of the blessed departed, as a place- 

name, for hbci, and seem much more commonly used in this 

sense than It is even possible that is a corruption of 

The introduction of the word would seem to be due to 
Muhammad hjmself, for the occurrence of the word in Umayya, 
xlix, 14, is rightly suspected by Horovitz of being under Qur’anic 
influence. 


^ Lidzbarski would take it as an attempt to translate the Mandaean KnK’IKCDKCl 
= the toatch towers^ but this is rather remote. 

^ Ad Historiam Mthiopicam Commentarius, p. 207. He writes: 
Muhammedis Limbus, medius inter Paradisum et Infernum locus, receptaculum 
mediis generis hominum, qui tantundem boni ac mali in hoc mundo fecerunt. Id 
autem aliunde justius derivari nequit, quam a rad-i?Kthiopica = requievit, 

quo verbo ^thiopes de pie defunctis utuntur.’* 

* Praetorius, Beit. Ass, i, 23, however, takes a denom. from ^ 
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^aSsI {Allah). 

Of very frequent occurrence. 
God. 


One gathers from ar-Razi, Mafatih, i, 84 (so Abu Hayyan, Bahr, 
i, 15), that certain early Muslim authorities held that the word was of 
Syriac or Hebrew origin. The majority, however, claimed that it was 
pure Arabic, though they set forth various theories as to its derivation.^ 


Some held that it has no derivation, being - : the Kufans in 
general derived it from > VVl , while the Basrans derived it from 
, taking dV as a verbal noun from aJ to be high or to he veiled. 
The suggested origins for were even more varied, some taking 
it from aJI to worship, some from ^1 to be perplexced, some from 

to turn to for protection, and others from to he perpleooed. 

• Western scholars are fairly unanimous that the source of the 
word must be found in oue of the older religious. In the Semitic area 

was a widely used word for deity, cf. Heb. ; >ram. 

Syr. loilk; Sab. Vih ; apd so Ar. a)| is doubtless a genuine old 

ft 

Semitic form. The form however, is different, and there can be 

little doubt that this, like the Mandaean and the Pahlavi 

ideogram, 2 goes back to the Syr. loi^ (cf. Grunbaum, ZDMG, 
xxxix, 571 ; Sprenger, Leben, i, 287-9 ; Ahrens, Muhayytmad, 15 ; 
Rudolph, Abhdngigkeit, 2G ; Bell, Origin, 54 ; Cheikho, Nasrdniya, 
159 ; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86). The word, however, came into 
use in Arabian heathenism long before Muhammad’s time (Wellhausen, 
Reste, 217 ; Nielsen in HAA, i, 218 ff.). It occurs frequently in the 
N. Arabian inscriptions,® and also in those from S. Arabia, as, e.g., 


^ They are discussed in detail by ar-RazI on pp. 81-4, of the first volume of his 
Tafstr. 

® Herzfeld, Paikulif Glossary, 135. 

® Cf. Littmann, Entzifferung der thamvdenischen Inschriften, p. 63 ff. ; Sem. Inmr^ 
p. 113 ff. ; and Ryckmans, iVoms propres, i, 2 ; PEB, iii, 441. 
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‘‘ with all the Gods ’’ (in Glaser, Ahessinien, 50),^ 
as well as in the pre-Islamic oath forms, such as that of Qais b. Khatim 
given by Horovitz, 140, and many in ash-Shanqiti’s introduction 

to the Mu'allaqat, It is possible that the expression (JL? aUI is of 

S. Arabian origin, as the name ?1®X occurs in a Qatabanian 
inscription.^ 

pi (Allahumma). 

iii, 25 ; v, 114 ; viii, 32 ; x, 10 ; xxxix, 47. 

An invocatory name for God. 

The form of the word was a great puzzle to the early grammarians ® : 
the orthodox explanation being that it is a vocative form where the 

final ^ takes tlie place of an initial 1. The Kufans took it as a con- 
traction of aJII I (BaiiJ. on iii, 25), but their theory is 

ridiculed by Ibn Ya^ish, i, 181. As a vocative it is said to be of the same 
^lass as come along, al-Khafaji, 20, however, recognizes it as a 
foreign word. 

It is possible, as Margoliouth notes {ERE, vi, 248), that it is the 
Heb. which had become known to the Arabs through their 

contacts with Jewish tribes.^ 


^LJl {Ilyas). 

vi, 85 ; xxxvii, 123, 130. 
Elijah. 


1 Derenbourg in JA, viiie scr., xx, 157 if., wants to find the word in the Hm 
of a Minaean inscription, but this is usually taken as a reference to a tribal god 
fide Halevy, ibid, p. 325, 326. 

® Rhodokanakis, “ Die Inschriften an der Mauer von Koblan Timna*,*’ in SBA W, 


Wien, 1924. ® Margoliouth, EBE, vi, 248. 

^ There is to be considered, however, the Phon. = godhead (see references 
in Harris’ Glossary, p. 77), which is evidence of a Semitic form with final m. Cf. 
Nielsen in HAA, i, 221, n. 2. 
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In xxxvii, 130, for the sake of rhyme, the form is 

From al-Jawaliql, Mu'armb, 8, we learn that the philologers early 
recognized it as foreign, and it is given as such by as-SuyutI, Muzhir, 
i, 138 ; as-Sijistani, 51 ; LA, vii, 303. The Heb. forms are and 

so it is obvious that the Arabic form must have been derived 
from a Christian source, as even Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 56, recognizes.^ 
The Gk. 'HAiav or 'HAe/a? gives us the final s, but this also appears 
in Syr. beside the more usual {PSm, 203), and in the 

Eth. 

The name was no uncommon one among Oriental Christians before 
Islam, and 'HA/ay occurs not infrequently in the Inscriptions.® We 


also find an in the genealogy of the poet 'Adi b. Zaid given in 

Aghdm, ii, 18.^ The likelihood is thus that it entered Arabic through 
the Syriac. 


. 

{Al-Yasa'), 

vi, 86 ; xxxviii, 48. 

Elisha. 

The word is usually treated as though it were and the Ji 

the definite article,® and then derived from or Tab., on 

vi, 86, argues against this view, and in the Lexicons (e.g. al-Jawharl, 
sub voc., LA, X, 296), and in al-Jawallql, 134 (cf. al-Khafaji, 215), it is 
given as a foreign borrowing, a fact which is also indicated by the 

variant spelling x, 296). 


1 Geiger, 190; Mingana, Syrian Infimnce, 83. Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 167, would 
see S. Arabian influence in the production of this longer form, but it is difficult to see 
much point to his suggestion. 

® So Sprenger, Leben, ii, 335 ; Rudolph, Abhdngigkrdt, 47 ; Horovitz, JPN, 171. 

® Lebas-Waddington, Nos. 2159, 2160, 2299, etc. 

* Ibn Duraid, 20, would take this as a genuine Arabic word from with 
which Horovitz, KU, 99, is inclined to agree. In LA, vii, 303, however, where we 
find this same genealogy, we are expressly told 1 4i 

« Cf. Goldziher, ZDMG, xxiv, 208 n. * " 
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The Heb. is near enough to the Arabic to make a 

direct. borrowing possible, but the probability is that it came from a 
Christian source (Horovitz, KU, 152). The Gk. forms are ’EA/(ra, 
^EA^crate, and ’EA^O’ct^os' ; the Syr. ; and the Eth. 

the probabilities being in favour of a Syriac origin. 

(Umma), 

Of frequent occurrence, e.g. ii, 122, 128 ; iii, 106, etc. 

People, race. 

Apparently a borrowing from the Jews.^ Heb. HOK is a inbe, 
or people, and the of the Rabbinic writings was widely used. 

As the word is apparently not a native Semitic word at all, but Akk. 
ummaiu ; Heb. ni3K ; Aram. KQ1K, KHDIK ; and Syr. 
lAlDo], seem all to have been borrowed from the Sumerian, ^ we 

cannot deny the possibility, that the Ar. is a primitive borrow- 
ing from the same source. In any case it was an ancient borrowing, 
and if we can depend upon a reading nDNil ‘‘ at the people's 

cost ” in a Safaite inscription, ^ we have evidence of its early use in 
N. Arabia. 

(Amr), 

xvi, 2 ; xvii, 87 ; xxxii, 4 ; xl, 15 ; xlii, 52 ; Ixv, 12 ; xcvii, 4. 

Revelation. 

In the two senses (i) command or decree, (ii) mMier, affair, it is a 
genuine Arabic word, and commonly used in the Qur’an. 

In its use in connection with the Qur'anic doctrine of revelation, 
however, it would seem to represent the Aram. (Rudolph, 

Abhdngigkeit, 41 ; Horovitz, JPN, 188 ; Fischer, Glossar, Nachtrag 
to 86 ; Ahrens, ChristUches, 26 ; Muhammad, 134). The whole con- 
ception seems to have been strongly influenced by the Christian Logos 
doctrine, ^ though the word would seem to have arisen from the Targumic 
use of 

1 Horovitz, KU, 52; JPN, 190. 

* Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 46 ; Pedersen, Israel, 505. 

8 See Horovitz, KU, 52. 

Grimme, System, 50 ff. 
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(Amshdj), 

Ixxvi, 2. 


Pill* of 

In this passage, ‘‘ we created man from a mingled clot,’’ it occurs 
as almost a technical physiological term. The Muslim savants take 

it as a normal formation from the verb but this may be a 

denominative from the noun.^ Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 40, suggests 
an ultimate origin in the Akk. munziqu — clear wine. This was borrowed 
on the one hand into Heb. 3TQ (beside ; cf. Barth, ES, 33, 51) ; 

Aram. K3T?3 ; Syr. ; and on the other into Egyptian mik, 

Coptic 

From the Syr. arose the Arabic apparently 

was a parallel form borrowed at an early period, from which 
the other forms have developed. 


1 {Amana). • 

Of very frequent occurrence. 

To believe. 

The primitive verb ^ I with its derivatives is pure Arabic. Form 

IV, however, with its derivatives, "^yA^^Aj a believer ; and jU»| 

believing^ faiths is a technical religious term which seems to have 
been borrowed from the older faiths, and intended to represent the 
Aram. Syr. ^SOjiOI ; Eth. The word actually borrowed 

would seem to have been the participle ^ ji— ^ from Eth, 


^ As in the case of j>*, cf. Fraenkel, Fr&mdw, 172. 

* These Aram, forms themselves, of course, are borrowed from the Heb. rw 
(but see Lagardc, Vhersicht, 121). 

* See Horovitz, KU, 55 ; JPN, 191 ; Fischer, Gloaaar, Neue Nachlasse to 9a, 
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In lix, 23, m^mng faithful,^ and in lix, 9, jlsj meaning 

certainly, may be genuine Arabic (see Fischer, Glossar, 9a). 

^ * I 

{Injtl). 

w «*• ^ 

iii, 2, 43, 58 ; v, 50, 51, 70, 72, 110 ; vii, 156 ; ix, 112 ; xlviii, 
29 ; Ivii, 27. 

Gospel. 

It is used always of the Christian revelation, is particularly asso- 
ciated with Jesus, and occurs only in Madinan passages.^ 

Some of the early authorities tried to find an Arabic origin for it, 

making it a form from but this theory is rejected with 

some contempt by the commentators Zam. and BaicJ. both on general 

grounds, and because of al-Hasan’s reading I , which clearly is 

not an Arabic form. So also the Lexicons LA^ xiv, 171 ; TA^ viii, 
128; and al-Jawaliql, 17 (al-Khafajl, 11), give it as a foreign word 
derived from either Hebrew or Syriac (cf. Ibn al-Athir, Nilidya, iv, 136). 

Obviously it is the Gk. €vayye\toi^, and both Marracci ® 
and Fraenkel ^ have thought that it came directly into Arabic from 
the Greek.** The probabilities, however, are that ittc-ame into Arabic 
through one of the other Semitic tongues. The Hebrew origin suggested 
by some is too remote. It is true that in the Talmud we find pi:? 

for p'’^33nK,® but this is merely a transcription of 
and the □'ran nsbi “ the Gilyonim and books 

of tlie Minim ”, merely reproduces the Syr. The sug- 

gestion of a Syr. source is much more hopeful. It is true that 
is only a transliteration of the Gk. (vayyeXioUf but it was as 
commonly used as the pure Syr. and may be assumed to 

have been in common use among the Christians with whom Muhammad 
may have been in contact. Noldeke has pointed out, however, that 

^ With which may be compared the Sab. , faithful, Cf. Hommel, 8 Mara- 

bische Chrestf 121 ; Rossini, Olossarium, 106. 

2 vii, 156, is perhaps an exception, but though the Sura is given as late Mcccan, 
this verse seems to be Madinan. 

® Prodromus, i, 5, “ corrupta Graeca voce.” 

* Foca6, 24. 

* Krauss, Griechische and laieinische Lehnworter im Talmudf ii, 21. 
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the Manichaean forms 



of Persian origin,^ and anglion of 


Turkish origin, ^ still have the 6k. -lov ending, and had the Arabic, 
like these, been derived from the Syr. we might have expected it also 

to preserve the final O. The shortened form, he points out {Neue 
Beitrdge, 47), is to be found in the Eth. where the long 

vowel is almost conclusive evidence of the Arabic word having come 
from Abyssinia.® Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 164, suggests that it may have 
entered Arabic from the Sabaean, but we have no inscriptional evidence 
to support this. It is possible that the word was current in this form in 
pre-Islamic days, though as Horovitz, KV,1\, points out, there is some 
doubt of the authenticity of the verses in which it is found. ^ 


aJ 1 {Aya). 

Of very frequent occurrence. Cf. ii, 37 ; hi, 9 ; xxxvi, 33. 

A sign. 

Later it comes to mean a verse of the Qur’an, and then a verse 
of a book, but it is doubtful whether it ever means anything more than 
sign in the Qur’an, though as Muhammad comes to refer to his preaching 
as a sign, the word tends to the later meaning, as e.g. in iii, 5, etc. 
It is noteworthy that in spite of the frequency of its occurrence in th^ 
Qur’an it occurs very seldom in the early Meccan passages*® 

The struggles of the early Muslim philologers to explain the word 
are interestingly set forth in LA, xvhi, 66 ff. The word has no root 
in Arabic, and is obviously, as von Kremer noted,® a borrowing from 
Syr. or Aram. The Heb. HIK (cf. Phon. PK), from a verb niK, to 
sign or mark, was used quite generally, for signs of the weather (Gen. 
i, 14 ; ix, 12), for a military ensign (Numb, ii, 2), for a memorial sign 


^ Vullers, Le.Xy i, 136 ; Salemann, Manwhaeische. Studieny i, 50 ; BQy 88, which 
latter knows that it is the name of the book of Jesus and the book of Mani — 

^ C— 1 • ft is curious that Bagh. on iii, 2, 

gives I a-s an attempt to represent the Syriac original. 

* In the phrase uluy anglion bitig, cf. Le Coq, SBAW, Berlin, 1909, p. 1204. 

* Cf. Fischer, Islamica, i, 372, n. 5. 

* Cf. Cheikho, Nasraniya, 185, 

* Not more than nine times in Suras classed by Noldeke as early Meccan, though 
many passages in these are certainly to be placed much later, and one may doubt 
whether the word occurs at all in really early passages. 

® Ideen, 226 n. ; see also Sprenger, Leben, ii, 419 n. ; Cheikho, Nasraniya, 181 ; 
and Margoliouth, ERE, x, 539. 
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(Josh, iv, 6), and also in a technical religious sense both for the miracles 
which attest the Divine presence (Ex. viii, 19 ; Deut. iv, 34 ; Ps. 
Ixxviii, 43), and for the signs or omens which accompany and testify 
to the work of the Prophets (1 Sam. x, 7, 9 ; Ex. iii, 12). In the Rabbinic 
writings is similarly used, though it there acquires the meaning 
of a letter of the alphabet, which meaning, indeed, is the only one the 
Lexicons know for the Aram. 

While it is not impossible that the Arabs may have got the word 
from the Jews, it is more probable that it came to them from the 
Syriac-speaking Christians.^ The Syr. 12], while being used precisely 
as the Heb. mX, and translating crrjfieLOv both in the LXX and 
N.T., is also used in the sense of argunientum, docmnentum {PSm, 413), 
and thus approaches even more closely than DIK the Qur’anic use of 
the word. 

The word occurs in the old poetry, e.g. in Imru’ul-Qais, Ixv, 1 
(Ahlwardt, Divans^ IbO), and so was in use before the time of 
Muhammad. 

iv, 161 ; vi, 84 ; xxi, 83 ; xxxviii, 40. 

^ Job. 

It is the Biblical Job, and the word was recognized as foreign, e.g. 
al-Jawallql, Mu'arrab, 8. The exegetes take him to be a Greek, e.g. 

Zam. on xxi, 83 — and ath-Tha‘labi, Qisas, 106 — j ^ j. 

The name would seem to have come into Arabic through a Christian 
chaimel, as even Hirschfeld, Beitrdgc, 56, admits. The Heb. 31’’^ appears 

in 6k. (LXX) as and Syr. as which latter is obviously 

the origin of the Arabic form.^ The name appears to have been used 
in Arabia in the pre-Islamic period. Hess would interpret the of 
an inscription copied by Huber (No. 521, 1, 48), as Aiyub ^ ; there is 

^ In Biblical Aramaic, however, means a sigyi wrought by God ; cf. Dan. 
iii, 33. 

® Mingana, Syriac Injluencc, 86. Note also the Mand. KHIX =r sign, 

® Rudolph, Abhdngigiceit, 47. 

* Hess, Die Entzifferung der thamudischen Inschriften (1911), p. 15, No. 77 ; Litt* 
mann, Entzifferung, 15 ; and see Halevy in JA, ser. vii, vol. x, !>. 332. 
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an 1 in the genealogy of ‘Adi b. Zaid given in Aghdni, ii, 18, and 
another Christian of this name is mentioned by an-Nabigha.^ * 

{Bab), 

Occurs some twenty-seven times, e.g. ii, 55 ; iv, 153. 

A door or gate. 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 14, noted that it was an early loan word, and 
suggested that it came from the Aram. which is in very common 

use in the Eabbinic writings. D. H. Muller, however (WZKM, i, 23), 
on the ground that occurs very rarely in Syr. and that the root 
is entirely lacking in Heb., Eth., and Sab., suggested that it was an 
early borrowing from Mesopotamia (cf. Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 
30), and may have come directly into Arabic. It occurs commonly 
in the old poetry, which confirms the theory of early borrowing, 
and it is noteworthy that from some Mesopotamian source it passed 
into Middle Persian {Frahang, Glossary, p. 103 ; Herzfeld, PaikuU, 
Glossary, 151). 


'jlU {Babil). 

ii, 96. 

Babylon. 

This sole occurrence of the word is in connection with the story 
of Harut and Marut who teach men magic. It is a diptote in the Qur'an 
but LA^ xiii, 43, takes this to be not because it is a foreign name, but a 
fern, name of more than three radicals (cf. Yaqut, Mu^jam, i, 447).^ 

It is, of course, from the Akk. Bah-ilu (Delitzsch, Parodies, 212), 
either through the Syr. or the Heb. ^33. The city was 

well known in Arabia in the pre-Islamic period, and the name occurs 
in the old poetry, e.g. Mufaddaliyat (ed. Lyall, p. 133, 1. 13), and 
al-A‘sha (Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 58 = Dlwdn, Iv, 5), and Hal6vy 
would find the name in a Safaite inscription.® Horovitz, KV, 101, 
notes that Babylon was well known as a centre for the teaching of 

1 Ahlwardt, Divans, p. 4; cf. Horovitz, KU, 100; JPN, 158. 

* Some, however, recognized it as a foreign name, cf. Abu Hayyan, Bdf^r, i, 319. 

® JA, ser. vii, vol. x, p. 380. 
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magic, a fact which we would also gather from the use of the word 
Bavil ill the Manichaean Uigur fragments from Idiqut-Schahri.'^ 


{Baraka), 

vii, 52, 133 ; xvii, 1 ; xxi, 71, 81, etc. 

To bless. 

With this should be taken the forms (vii, 94 ; xi, 50, 76), 

and (iii, 90 ; vi, 92, 156, etc.). 

The primitive verb ^ , which is not used in the Qur'an, means 

to kneel, used specially of the camel, so that is the technical 

word for making a camel kneel. In this primitive sense it is common 
Semitic, so we find Heb. mil*’ "3E5^ nD-133 ‘‘ let us kneel 
before Jehovah ; Syr. •-•giQOiQo'^ “ he knelt upon his 

knees ’’ ; Eth. s “ and they bowed the knee 

before him It was in the N. Semitic area, however, that the root 
seems to have developed the sense of to bless, and from thence it passed 
to the S. Semitic area. Thus we have Heb. 1 : 12 . and Phon. 112 to 
bless; Aram. to bless or praise ; Syr. to bless oi praise ; 

and in Palm, such phrases as (de V ogiie, 

No. 94) ‘‘ blessed be his name for evermore and 112' (ibid,, No. 
144) “ may lie bless From this N. Semitic sense we find derived 
the Sab. rt)!! (Rossini, Glossarium, 118), Eth. tt^h to bless, celebrate 
the praises of, and Ar. S jl as above. Note also the formations — Heb. 
naia; Aram. K313 ; Syr. lAaioa, which also were taken 



\^y (Bara' a), 

Ivii, 22. 

To create. 

^ Ed. Le Coq, SBAW, Berlin, 1908, pp. 400, 401 ; cf. also 8alemann, Mankhaeische 
Studien, i, 58. 
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Note also ^ jLj creator used of Allah in ii, 51 ; lix, 24 ; and 
^ 

creation in xcviii, 5, 6. It will be noticed that the word is only 
used in very late Madinan passages, the Meccan words being 
and 

The Arabic root <Sj. is to be freed from a defect, i.e. to be sound 

or healthy (cf. Heb. KnS) , and in a moral sense to be pure. In this sense 
it is used not infrequently in the Qur’an, cf. vi, 19. In the sense of 
create, however, it is obviously borrowed from the older religions, 
for this is a characteristic N. Semitic development.^ Akk. baru to 
nmke or create : Heb. ^^"13 to shape or create : Aram. Syr. 

to create, of which the Arabic equivalent is (^y , used in the older 

language for fashioning an arrow or cutting a pen.^ Similarly 

is not an Arabic development (as is evident from the difficulties the 
philologers had with it, cf. LA, i, 22), but was also taken over from the 
older religions, cf. Heb. a thing created : Aram. 

and n^nn. \sj\ is from the Aram. 

Syr. meaning Creator, and used particularly of God 

(Lidzbarski, SBAW, Berlin, 1916, p. 1218 n.).^ 

Macdonald, El, i, 303, writing of suggests that the borrowing 

was from the Heb.,^ but the correspondences are much closer with 
the Aram. (Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 49), and especially with the Syriac 
(Mingana, Syriac Influence, 88), so that the probabilities are in favour 
of its having been taken from the Christians of the North. 


1 Schwally, ZDMO, liii, 201. 

® And cf. the S. Arabian h)n to found or build a temple, cf. ZDMO, xxxvii, 413. 
Rossini, Glossarium, 117. In Phon. is a sculptor; cf. Harris, Olosaary, 91. 

® Massignon, Lexigue technique, 52, however, considers it as an Arabic word 
specialized in this meaning under Aramaic influence. 

* So Ahrens, ZDMO, Ixxxiv, 20. 
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{Barzakh), 


xxiii, 102 ; xxv, 55 ; Iv, 20. 
A barrier or partition. 


In xxv, 55, and Iv, 20, it is the barrier between the two seas 

where the reference is probably to some cosmological myth. In xxiii, 
102, it is used in an eschatological passage, and the exegetes do not 
know what the reference is, though as a glance at at-Tabarl's Com- 
mentary will show, they were fertile in guesses. 

That the word is not Arabic seems clear from the Lexicons, which 
venture no suggestions as to its verbal root, are unable to quote any 
examples of the use of the word from the old poetry, and obviously 
seek to interpret it from the material of the Qur’an itself. 

Addai Slier, 19, sought to explain it from the Pers. weeping 

or crying, but this has little in its favour, and in any case suits only 
xxiii, 102. Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 646, makes the much more plausible 


suggestion that is a by-form of parasang from the Phlv. 

/msan^r, Mod.Pers. jCL> , which preserves its form fairly 
\^ell in Gk.irapaaayyrj^, but becomes Aram. K0"1E3 or nOlE) 1 : 

Syr. whence the Ar. The Phlv. frasangan 

of PPGl, 116, means a measure of land and of roads, ^ and could thus 
fit the sense barrier in all three passages. 


9 \ ^ O} 

(Biirhdn), 

ii, 105 ; iv, 174 ; xii, 24 ; xxi, 24 ; xxiii, 117 ; xxvii, 65 ; xxviii, 
32, 75. 

An evident proof. 

In all the passages save xii, 24, and xxviii, 32, it is used in the 
sense of a proof or demonstration of the truth of one’s religious position. 
In these two cases, one from the story of Joseph and the other from 
that of Moses, the word refers to an evident miraculous sign from 

1 Levy, Worierhmh, iv, 125 ; Telegdi, in JA, ccxxvi (1935), p. 252. 

See Horn, Grundrisa, 182 ; ^lybe^g, Glossar, 73. 
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God for the demonstration of His presence and power to him who 
beheld it. It is thus clearly used in the Qur’an as a technical religious 
term.^ 

It is generally taken as a form from ^ Form IV of which 

is said to mean to frove^ but the straits to which the philologers are 
put to explain the word (cf. Kaghib, Mufraddt, 44 ; LAy xvii, .369), 
show us that we are dealing with a foreign word. Sprenger, Leberiy i, 
108 had noted this,^ but he makes no attempt to discover its origin. 

Addai Sher, 21, suggested that it is from the Pers. meaning 

clearly manifest, or well known (cf. Vullers, Lex», i, 352), but this is 
somewhat remote. The origin clearly is, as Noldeke has shown {Neue 
Beitrdge, 58),^ in the Eth. •flCV'}, a common Abyssinian word,^ 
being found also in Amharic, Tigre, and Tigriha, meaning light, illumina- 
tion, from a root dCU cognate with Heb. ; Ar. . It seems to 

have this original sense in iv, 174 ; xii, 24, and the sense of proof or 
demonstration is easily derived from this. 

{Buruj), 

iv, 80 ; XV, 1^ ; xxv, 62 ; Ixxxv, 1. 

Towers. 

The original meaning occurs in iv, 80, but in the other passages 
it means the signs of the Zodiac, according to the general consensus of 
the Commentators, cf. as-SijistanI, 63. 

The philologers took the word to be from appear (cf. Baid. 

on iv, 80 ; LA,\u, 33), but there can be little doubt that represents 

the Gk. 7 rvpyo 9 (Lat. hurgus), used of the towers on a city wall, as 
e.g. in Homer Od, vi, 262 — ttoAcos' rrepl irvpyos v\f/7]Ao^. The 
Lat. burgus (see Guidi, Della Sede, 579) is apparently the source 

^ Ahrens, Christlicfi£s, 22, makes a distinction between xii, 24 ; iv, 147 ; xxiii, 117, 
where it means “ Licht, Erleuchtung ”, and the other passages where it means 
“ Beweis ”. 

® Also Massignon, Lexique technique, 52. 

® Also ibid., y, 25. 

* It is in frequent use even in the oldest monuments of the language. 
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of the Syr. ^ turret, and perhaps of the Rabbinic pmS 

a resting or station for travellers.^ From this sense of stations 
for travellers it is an easy transition to stations of the heavenly bodies, 
i.e. the Zodiac. Syr. Is indeed used for the Zodiac (P5m, 475), 

but this is late and probably under the influence of Arabic usage. 

It is possible that the word occurs in the meaning of tower in 
a S. Arabian inscription (D. H. Muller in ZDMG, xxx, 688), but the 
reading is not certain.® Ibn Duraid, 229, also mentions it as occurring 
as a personal name in the pre-Islamic period. The probabilities are that 
it was a military word introduced by the Romans into Syria and N. 
Arabia,^ whence it passed into the Aramaic dialects ® and thence to 

Arabia. It would have been borrowed in the sing, form from 
which an Arabic plural was then formed. 

(Bashshura), 

Of frequent occurrence, cf. ii, 23 ; iii, 20 ; iv, 137, etc. 

To announce good news. 

The primitive verb to peel off hark, then to remove the surface 
of a thing, i.e. to smooth, is not found in the Qur’an, though it occurs 

• • ^ , 

in the old literature. From this we And skin and thence as 

Syr. V.ma ; Heb. « ; Akk. hisru. hlood-relation, whence it is an 
easy transition to the meaning mam cf. Heb. “1C73; Syr. l;fiCXO 

(plu. = ai/dpcoTTOL). in this sense occurs 

frequently in the Qur’an ’ and Ahrens, Christliches, 38, thinks it is of 
Aramaic origin. 

^ So Fraenkel, Fremdw, 235, against Freytag and Rodiger, who claim that it 
is a direct borrowing from nvfyyos. 

“ But see the discussion in Krauss, Griechische Lehnworter, ii, 143. 

® Muller in WZKM, i, 28. 

* Vollers in ZDMG, li, 312. 

® The Arm. ^nL.jifb came probably through the Aramaic also. Cf. Hubschmann, 
Arm, Gramm, i, 393 ; Brockelmann in ZDMG, xlvii, 2. 

* So Sab. )^n and Eth. n^c. but these apparently developed late under 
Jewish or Christian influence. 

’ And note to go in utUo a wife (ii, 183, only), with Heb. membrum 

virile ; Syr. per euphemismum de pvAevdis viri et foeminae. 
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The wider use of the root in the Qur’an, however, is in the sense of 
to announce good tidings. Thus we have the verb as above ; 

good news (ii, 91 ; iii, 122 ; viii, 10, etc.) ; (v, 22 ; vii, 188, 

etc.), and (vii, 55 ; xxv, 50, etc.), the bringer of good tidings : 

also (ii, 209, etc.) with much the same meaning ; I (xli, 

30) to receive pleasure from good tidings : and (Ixxx, 39), 

rejoicing. This use, however, seems not to be original in x\rabic but 
derived from the older religions. Thus Akk. hussuru, is to bear a joyful 
message : Heb. both to bear good tidings and to gladden with good 
tidings : "I273nn receive good tidings.^ 

The S. Semitic use of the word seems to be entirely under the 
influence of this Jewish usage. In Eth. the various forms to 

bring a joyful message, to bring good tidings, to be 

announced, good news, one who announces good tidings, 

are all late and doubtless under the influence of the Bible. So the S. 
Arabian )^nX tidings and h)^!! tidings (cf. ZDMG, xxx, 

672 ; WZKM (1896), p. 290 ; Rossini, Glossarium, 119), are to be 
considered of the same origin, especially when we remember that tile 
use of l|)^n is Rahman inscription. The Syr. ;OflO has suffered 
metathesis, but in the Christian Palestinian dialect we find yxxo to 

preach, used just as in iii, 20 ; ix, 34, etc., and so pacQO = 

ivayyeXiou, where again the influence is undoubtedly Jewish. 

The probabilities are that the word was an early borrowing and 
taken direct from the Jews, though in the sense of to preach the influence 
was probably Syriac.^ 


{Batala). 

Occurs some thirty-six times in various forms. 

To be in vain, false. 

^ Also tidings = Ar. ^ jt* and ifJL, which latter, however, is not 

Qur’anic. Cf. also now the Ras Shanira to bring good news. 

* As probably the Phlv. basarm, PPGl, 95. 
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The passages in which it occurs are relatively late, and it is clearly 
a techi\ical religious term for the nothingness, vanity, and falseness 

of that which is opposed to God’s In particular it is used of 

idols, as in xvi, 74 ; xxix, 52, 67, etc., where it forcibly reminds us of 
the Hebrew use of and the ra /xaraia of Acts xiv, 15. 

Now as a matter of fact the Peshitta translates ra fiaraia by 
and, as Ahrens, Christliches, 38, points out, we seem to have 

here the origin of the Qur’anic , whence probably the other forms 
were derived. Cf. the Eth. nniA> vanum, inanem, irritum. 


{Ba% 
xxxvii, 125. 
Baal. 


The word occurs in the Elijah story and as a proper name un- 
doubtedly came to Muhammad from the same source as his 

As this Avould seem to be from the Syr. we may conclude that Jnu is 

from the Syr. On the question of the word in general the authori- 

ties differ. Robertson Smith^ argued that the word was a loan-word in 
Arabia, but Noldeke {ZDMG, xl, 174), and Wellhausen {Reste, 146), 
claim that it is indigenous. It is worthy of note that as-SuyutI, Itq, 310, 


states that J". meant in the dialects of Yemen and of Azd, and 
as such we find it in the S. Arabian inscriptions, e.g. Glaser, 1076, 2, 
xo)x ion “ Lord of Teri’at ” (see further Rossini, Glossariurn^ 
116 ; RESy i. Nos. 184, 185). In any case from the Nabataean and N. 
Arabian inscriptions ® we learn that the word was known in this sense 
in Arabia long before Muhammad’s time.^ Horovitz, KU, 101, thinks 
it came from Eth. (cf. Ahrens, ChnstUcheSy 38). 


^ So Horovitz, KUy 101, and see Rudolph, Abhdngigkeity 47 n. 

* Religion of the Semites (2 ed.), 100 ff. ; Kinship^ 210. 

* See Cook, Glossary, 32 ; Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 240, 241 ; Ryckmans, Noms 
propres, i, 8, 64 ; Nielsen in HA A, i, 241. 

* In the Qur^an itself (xi, 76) it occurs in the sense of husband. 
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(Ba‘tr). 

xii, 65, 72. 

A full-grown camel. 

It occurs only in the Joseph story, and Dvorak, Fremdw, 18, is 
doubtless right in thinking that its use here is due to Muhammad’s 
sources. In the Joseph story of Gen. xlv, 17, the word used is 
and in the Syr. which means originally cattle in general, and 

then any beast of burden. It is easy to see how the word was specialized 
in Arabic to mean camel (Guidi, Della Sede, 583 ; Rossini, Glossariumy 
116 ; Hommel in HAA, i, 82 n.), the usual beast of burden in that 
country, and as such it occurs in the old poetry. There seems no reason 
to doubt the conclusion of Dvorak, Fremdw, 46 (cf. Horovitz, JPN, 
192), that Muhammad’s informant, hearing the word in tlie story as he 
got it from a Jewish or Christian source, passed the word on as though 
it had its specialized Arabic meaning of cameL 


JL-i) (Bighdl), 
xvi, 8. 

Mules. Plural of . 

al-Khafaji, 44, shows that some of the Muslim philolog’ers suspected 
that it was non- Arabic. The root is clearly not Arabic, and Hornmel, 
Sdugethiere, 113, noted it as a borrowing from Abyssinia, where the 
mule was as characteristic an animal as the camel is in Arabia. Fraenkel, 
Fremdw, 110, accepts this derivation, and Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 58, 
has established it. The word is common to all the Abyssinian dialects — 
cf. Eth. and Tigre fl4*A ; Amharic and ; Tigrina 

The ^ for 3 is not an isolated phenomenon, as Hommel 
illustrates. 

aIj (Balad). 

ii, 120 ; hi, 196 ; vii, 55, 56, etc. Also SaJL) — xxv, 51 ; xxvii, 93 ; 

xxxiv, 14, etc. 

Country, region, territory. 
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The verb in the sense of to dwell in a region is denominative, 

and Noldeke recognized that in the sense of a ‘‘place where one 

dwells ” was a Semitic borrowing from the Lat. palatium : Gk. 
iraXaTLOu. This has been accepted by Fraenkel, Fremdw, 28, and 
Vollers, ZDMG, li, 312, and may be traced back to the military 
occupation of N. Arabia. 


(Banna'), 

xxxviii, 36. 

A builder. 

The verb to huild occurs in the Qur'an along with certain 

formations therefrom, e.g. ceiled roof, and and it would 

seem on the surface that is another such formation. Ndldeke, 

Mand, Gramm, 120, n., however, has a suggestion that it is a borrowing 
from Aramaic, whence on the other hand it passed into Middle Persian 
(cf^ Herzfeld,^ Paikuli, Glossary, p. 156). Fraenkel, Fremdw, 255, is 
doubtful, but thinks that if it is a loan-word it comes from the Jewish 
nK33 rather than from the Syr. Zimmern, Akkad, Fremdw, 

^ 26, considers them all as borrowed from Akk. banu — to build, though 
the S. Arabian ?sn and its derivatives might suggest that the root 
developed independently in S. Semitic (Rossini, Glossarium, 115). 

(Bunydn), 

ix, 110, 111 ; xvi, 28 ; xviii, 20 ; xxxvii, 95 ; Ixi, 4. 

A building or construction. 

Again it would seem, on the surface, that this word also is from 
to build, Sprenger, Leben, i, 108, has noted that words of this 

form are un- Arabic, e.g. jUalu, etc., and 

lead us to look for an Aram, origin. Fraenkel, Fremdw, 27, points 
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out that we have in Aram. beside Kn''^33 and KIT’KIS, 

*t: • ’ T t: • 

andinSyi. meaning building. In Heb. also we find ]J33) but as 

Lagarde, UhersicU, 205, shows, this is a borrowing &om Aram, 

occurs in the old poetry so it was doubtless an early borrowing from 
Aramaic. 


(Buhtdn). 

iv, 24, 112, 156 ; xxiv, 15 ; xxxiii, 58 ; lx, 12. 
Slander, calumny. 

Only in Madinan passages. 


It is usually taken from to confound, which occurs twice 

in the Qur’an, viz. ii, 260 ; xxi, 41 (LA, ii, 316 ; Raghib, Mufraddt, 

% 

63), though we learn from the Lexicons that some took it from i- . 
Sprenger, as we have mentioned above, pointed out the Aram, form of 

these words ending in jL-, and Fraenkel, Vocah, 22, saw that 

was to be explained from the Aram. 11113, Syr, ZoifD to, be or becoi^ne 
ashamed, whence n^ns and to make ashamed, a root connected 


with the Heb. Eh3 : Sab. A«»n 1 : Ar. The borrowing was 

doubtless from the Syr., where we have the parallel forms laZZooiO, 

]ZcajZZoaio.2 


•• .o' 

(Bahima), 

V, 1 ; xxii, 29, 35. 

Animal. 

A very late word, occurring only in material from towards the 
very end of the Madina period, and used only in connection with 
legislation about lawful and unlawful meats. It is well known that 

1 Cf. evil doer, ZD MO, xxxvii, 376. 

* PSm, 461. Wellhausen in ZDMO, Ixvii, 633, also decides in favour of an Aram, 
origin for the word. 
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these food regulations were formed under Jewish influence,^ so that it is 
significant that the word in the Jewish legislation (Lev. xi) is 1113113. 
The root of the word is probably a form Dil3 which we find in 

Eth. to be dumb, connected with Ar. and both 

of which refer to incoherence or ambiguity of speech. The Lexicons, 
however, are troubled about the word (cf. LA, xiv, 323), and there is 
little doubt that it was a direct borrowing from the Jewish 110113.2 


jy. (Bur). 

XXV, 19 ; xlviii, 12. 
Ignorant. 


The phrase ^ in these two passages was a complete puzzle 


to the Commentators. As we 


find a verb jLj to ‘perish in xxxv, 11, 26, 


and the noun j\ in xiv, 33, most of the early authorities endeavoured 


to explain from this and make it mean cf. Tab., Zam., 

Bai<J., and Bagh. on the verses. There was some philological difficulty 
over this, however, which as-SuyUti, Itq, 311, endeavours to avoid by 

claiming that it is a dialectal form, meaning i):)U in the dialect of 

'Uman, a theory which seems also to have been held by al-Akhfash 
(LA, V, 153). 

Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 40, suggests that it is the Aram. 113 and 
% 

like I (vii, 156, 158, etc.), is a translation of *pii<n DS?.® In 
the Eabbinic writings 113 means a boorish, ignorant, and uncultured 

^ Rudolph, Abhdngigkeit, 61 ; Horovitz, JPN, 193. 

2 Addai Sher, 30, suggests that it is from the Pers. which is absurd. 

® “ Im Munde der Juden war pxn DJT zweifellos ausserordentlich gelaufig, 
nicht minder h^ufig wohl auch das aram. ms. Die Seltcnheit des Ausdrucks im 
Koran trotz zahlreicher Gelegenheit ihn zu brauchcn, zeigt aber, dass derselbe 
Muhammad nicht sehr gelaufig geworden ist, er wendet oftcr das dasselbe besagende 
'Vmmij an, welches, wie Geiger bereits gefunden hat, die eigentliche arabische 
Obertragung von Am haarez darstellt,” cf. Geiger, 28. 
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person, e.g. Yoma, 37a, 213 HT 12T *1332 "J^riQil ‘‘ he 

who walks ahead of his teacher is a boor” , or Pirqe Aboth, ii, 6 — 
mn m2 t’x No boorish fellow fears sin ”, and corre- 

sponds with the Aram. ^^*112 used, e.g., in the Targums on Prov. xii, 
1, or Lev. Rabba, § 18, where the uncultured are contrasted with the 
learned. Horovitz, JPN, 193, also holds to a Jewish origin. 

Precisely similar in meaning, however, is the Syr. as when 

Paul in 2 Cor. xi, 6, says I’CIO, “uncultured am I in 

speech (but not in knowledge) ” — ISicottjs' ra Xoyco, referring 
to his difficulties with the Greek tongue. So Ephraem uses 
and Mingana, Syriac hifluence, 93, thinks that the 

Qur’anic jjJ is of Syr. rather than Jewish origin. It is really 

impossible to decide. The word occurs in the old poetry, e.g. Hassan 
(ed. Hirschfeld, xcvi, 2), and a verse in LA, v, 153, so it was 
apparently an early borrowing. 


^ (Biya'), 

xxii, 41. 

** 

Plu. of ^ ph'ice of worship. 

It was early recognized as a foreign word (as-SuyutT, Ttq, 320 ; Mutaw, 
46), and is said by al-Jawallqi, Mu'arrah, 35, to be a borrowing from ^ 
Persian. One is at a loss to know why al-Jawaliqi should think it was 
Persian, when it is so obviously the Syr. unless perhaps we 

may suggest that he knew of Syrian churches in Persian territory called 
by this name and jumped to the conclusion that it was a Persian 

word. Syr. IAIaTD is originally an egg (cf. Ar. ; Heb. n35*’2 5 

Aram. nra), and then was used metaphorically for the top of a 
rounded arch — }fiQo}Q£>9 ]A1 a! 0, and so for the domed 

buildings used for worship. 

The word was well known in pre-Islamic times, being found in 
the S. Arabian inscriptions, ^ and occurring not infrequently in the old 

^ This has been generally recognized, cf. Sprenger, Leben, iii, 310, n.l ; Fraenkcl, 
Foca6, 24; Fremdw, 274; Rudolph, AbhdngigkeU, 1 ; Cheikho, Nasrdniya, 201. 

* X®n in the Abraha inscription, CIS, iv, No. 641, 11. 66 and 117. 
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poetry (c.g. Diwan IhM,, ed. Kosegarten, 3, 1. 5), and may be assumed 
to have entered Arabic from the Mesopotamian area. It is interesting 
that the traditional exegesis of the Qur’an seems to favour the word 

in xxii, 41, being referred to though some thought 

it meant ^ cf. Zam., Baid., Tab., on the passage, and 
TA, V, 285 ; as-Sijistani, 65. 


(Tdba). 

Occurs very frequently. 

To repent towards God. 

. , 1m 

Besides the verb should be noted ^ y and 

repentance, and y the relenting, used as a title of Allah. 

The word is undoubtedly a borrowing from the Aramaic (cf. Halevy 
in JA, ser. vii, vol. x, p. 423), for the Semitic root which appears in 

Heb. as is in S. Semitic found as Sab. FI®®? ; and only 

* ♦ 

normally appears with initial H in Aram. 3111 ; Syr. %qZ. The Ar. 

c-jl)*, particularly in the derived sense of recompense, is used not 

infrequently in the Qur'an, ef. iii, 139 ; iv, 133 ; xviii, 42, etc. 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 22, noted that the word was Aram.^ but did not 
inquire further as to its Jewish or Christian origin. The balance of 
probability seems in favour of Hirschfeld’s suggestion, Beitrdge, 39, 
that it is of Jewish origin,^ though in face of Syr. and 

penitent (6 fieravoiov), penitence, one cannot absolutely 

rule out the possibility of a Christian origin. Horovitz, JPiV, 186 lists it 
among those words of whose origin, whether Jewish or Christian, 
it is impossible to decide. 

^ So Fremdw, 83 ; PSm, 4399 ; Massignon, Lexique technique, 52 ; Fischer, 
Glossar, 18. 

® See also Pautz, Offenbarung, 157, n. 4. 
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>1 'I 

(Tabut). 

ii, 249 : xx, 39. 

An ark, or chest. 

In ii, 249, O means the Ark of the Covenant of the time of 

Samuel and Saul, the Heb. and in xx, 39, the Axk of papyrus, 

the xoa nan, in which the infant Moses was committed to the 
water. 

The Muslim authorities invariably treat it as an Arabic word, 
though they were hopelessly at sea as to its derivation, some deriving 

it from {LA, i, 227 ; TA, i, 161) ; some from cIuJ* {LA, ii, 322 ; 

• • 

Sihdh, sub voc.) ; others from AS (Ibn Sida in TA, ix, 381), while 

‘Ukbari, Indd\ 69, frankly says — ^ • 

The ultimate origin, of course, is Eg 5 T)tian ^z.i, whence came the 
Heb. nSn, which is used for Noah’s ark in Gen. vi, 14 ; ix, 18 (Gk. 
x(/3o)roy), and the ark of papyrus in which Moses was hidden (Gk. 
61^7])^ In the Mishna is used for the Ark of the Covenant, 

especially in the phrase ‘‘ coming before the Ark ’’ for prayer, cf. 
Mishna Berak, v, 4, nn'Tin "12S7, and on this ground Geiger, 

44, would derive O JjIT from the Aram. which is consistently 

used in the Targums and Rabbinic literature for rCD. Geiger has been 
followed by most later writers, ^ but Fraenkel, Vocab, 24, pointed out 
that the correspondence is even closer with the Eth. and Ndldeke, 

Nem Beitrdge, 49, agrees, although he admits the possibility of a 
derivation from the Aramaic.^ A strong point in favour of the 
Abyssinian origin is the fact that not only is used to translate 

KL^coTOS in Gen. vi, 14, etc. (cf. Jub. v, 21), but is also the usual word 

^ Zimmem, Ahkad, Fremdv), 45, disputes this Egyptian origin and suggests a 
connection with the Akkadian word tibUu, but see Yahuda, Language of the. Pentateuch, 
p. 114, n. 2. 

® Von Kreraer, Ideen, 226 n. ; Sprenger, Lehen, ii, 257 n. ; Fleischer, Kleinere 
Schriften, i, 176 n. ; Hiihschmann, ZDMO, xlvi, 260. The Arm. (Hubsch- 

mann. Arm, Gramm,!, 153) is from the Pers. o but this is itself a direct borrowing 
from Arabic. Geiger had been preceded in this suggestion by de Sacy, in JA, 1829, 
p. 178. 

* 8o Fischer, Glossar, 17. 
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for the Ark of the Covenant (cf. Ex. xxv, 10), and is still used in the 
Abyssinian Church for the box containing the sacred books and 
vessels. 1 

^ (Tubba^). 
xliv, 36 ; 1, 13. 

Title of the Kings of the Himyarites. 

The philologers would derive the word from ^ to follow, and 

explain the title as meaning that each king followed his predecessor, 
cf. Bagh. on xliv, 36. 

Fraenkel, Vocah, 25, connected it with the Eth. strong, manly, 
and Noldeke in Lidzbarski’s Ephe^neris, ii, 124, supports the connection. 
The word itself, however, is clearly S. Arabian, and occurs in the 
inscriptions in the compound names ®nXV1h» IDl^^FIX* 

etc. Hartmann in ZA, xiv, 331-7, would explain it from ^XFI = 
but this seems very unlikely,* and everything is in favour of the other 
derivation. The word was apparently well known in pre-Islamic 
Arabia, for it occurs not infrequently in the old poetry.® 

(Tatbir), 

xvii, 7 ; xxv, 41. 

Utter destruction. 

y 

It is the verbal noun from an intensive of to break or 
destroy, other forms from which are found in vii, 135, ; and 

y 

Ixxi, 29, . as-Suyuti, Itq^ 320, tells us that some early authorities 

thought that it was Nabataean. By Nabataean he means Aramaic, 
and we do find Aram. lari: Syr. to break, which are the 

equivalents of Heb. ; Akk. ^abdric ; Sab. )nX * ; Ar. ; 

^ Dufton, Narrative of a Journey through Abyssinia, London, 1867, p. 88. 

® Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, i, 224, says : “ Ich halte diese ErklArung fiir moglich, 
nicht wie Hartmann iind Mordtmann fiir gesichert.” See also, Glaser, AUjemeniscUe 
Studien, i, 3 ; Rossini, Olossarium, 266 ; Ryckmans, Norns propres, i, 319. 

3 See Horovitz, KU, 102, 103. 

* See Mordtmann, Himjar. Inschr, 74 ; D. H. Muller, Hof, Mus, i, 1. 26 ; Rossini, 
Olossarium, 258. 
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Eth. This is fairly clear evidence that Ar. jy is a secondary 

formation and in all probability from the^‘jAram. as Fraenkel, 'Vocab, 
25, noted (so Ahrens, ChristlicheSy 27). 


d (Tijdra). 

ii, 15, 282 ; iv, 33 ; ix, 24 ; xxiv, 37 ; xxxv, 26 ; Ixi, 10 ; Ixii, 11. 
Merchandise. 

It will be noticed that the word occurs only in late passages. 
In three passages (ii, 15 ; iv, 33 ; xxiv, 37) it bears the sense of 
trafficking rather than merchandise or the substance of traffic, and this 

latter is perhaps a derived sense. The word merchant does not 

occur in the Qur’an, nor any derived verbal form. 

There can be no doubt that the word came from the Aram. 

Fraenkel, Fremdiv, 182, thinks that was formed from the verb 


which is a denominative from the form which he thinks was 

originally borrowed from Aram. In view, however, of the Aram. 
KHNSri ; Syr. both of which have the meaning mercatura, 

there would seem no reason for refusing to derive the Ar.S jl^^directly. 
In fact, as Fraenkel’s discussion shows (p, 181), there is some difficulty 

in deriving a participial form, from Aram. ; Syr. 

and Noldeke had to suggest a dialectal form K*13ri to ease the difficulty. 


If, however, the original form in Ar. were SjU from and the 

verb a denominative from this, it is easy to see how a 

merchant, i.e. “ one who traffics ”, would be formed as a participle 
from this verb. 

That the borrowing was from the Aram, is clear from the fact 
that the original word was the Akk. tamkdru or tamgdru^ whence comes 
the Armen, or so that in the Aram. 


^ Zimmern, Akkad. Frtmdw, 16. 


* Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 303. 
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the doubled 3 represents an original 3 , which we find still unassimilated 
in the Mand. K“lK33n. The word was well known in Arabia in pre- 
Islamic days, as is clear from the fact that we find both meaning 

merchant and Xm 3171 meaning commerce in thcN. Arabian inscriptions,^ 

while occurs commonly enough in the old poetry, particularly in 
connection with the wine trade.^ 


(Tajalld). 

vii, 139 ; xcii, 2. 

To appear in glory. 


The simple verb to make clear, is cognate with Heb. T\h: to 
uncover ; Aram. K'73; Syr. U>t reveal; and Eth. lAP to manifest, 

explain ; and Form II, to reveal, to manifest occurs in vii, 186 ; 

xci, 3. The form , how^ever, which is used once of God revealing 

Himself to Moses at Mt. Sinai, and once of the brightness of oncoming 
day, seems to have been formed under the influence of Syr. 
which, as Mmgana, Syriac Influence, 86, points out, had become 
specialized in this sense, and may have been known in religious circles 
at Mecca and Madina in this technical sense. It is at least suggestive 
that LA, xviii, 163, uses only Hadith in explanation of the word. 




(Tasmm), 


Ixxxiii, 27. 

Tasnim — name of a fountain in Paradise. 


The exegetes derive the word from to raise, Form II of 

to be high, and the fountain is said to be called because the water 

is carried from it to the highest apartment of the Pavilion, of. Zam. 
on the passage, and Tab. quoting Mujahid and Al-Kalbi ; also LA, 


^ do Vogu6, Syrie Cenlrale, No, 4; Cook, Glossary, 119. 

* Fraenkel, Fremdw, 168, 182 ; D. H. Muller, in WZKM, i, 27 ; and note LA, 
V, 166, with a verso from AUA'sha. 
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XV, 199. It is obvious, however, that this is merely an attempt to explain 
a word that was strange to the exegetes, and which lent itself to 

explanation as a form from There is no occurrence of the 

word earlier than the Qur’an, and apparently nothing in the literature 
of the surrounding peoples from which we can derive it, so Noldeke 
is doubtless right when in his Sketches, 38, he takes the word to be an 
invention of Muhammad himself. 

{Tafslr). 

XXV, 35. 

An explanation or interpretation. 

• 

The exegetes naturally take it as the verbal noun from to 
explain, Form II of JLa to discover something hidden, Fraenkel, Fremdw, 

286, however, thinks that in this technical sense is a borrowing 

from the Syr. to expound, make char, which is very commonly 
used in early Syriac texts in the sense of interpretation of Scripture. 
This sense of to solve, to interpret from the Aram. *11^3 : Syr. to 
dissolve, seems a peculiar development of meaning in Aram., and Heb. 

isaloan-wordfrom Aram., i<*18^3, SO that Ar. is doubtless 

of the same origin,^ and and ^ - ^ ***a> were later formed from 

this borrowed verb. 

Hal^vy, JA, vii® ser., vol. x, p. 412, thinks that he finds the word 
TOSK interpreter in the Safaite inscriptions, which, if correct, would 
point to the pre-Islamic use of the root in this sense in N. Arabia. 

j jli (Tannur), 

xi, 42 ; xxiii, 27. 

Oven. 

It was early recognized by the philologers as a word of foreign 
origin. al-x4sma'i, according to as-SuyutI, Muzhir, i, 135, classed it as a 

^ Zimmern, Akkad. Frendw, 68, however, would derive the Aram, forms from Akk. 
pa^dru. See also Horovitz, JPN» 218. 
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Persian loan-word, which was also the opinion of Ibn Duraid, as we learn 
from al-Jawaliqi, Mu'arrab, 36.^ ath-Tha‘alibi, Fiqh, 317, gives it in 
his list of words that are common to both Persian and Arabic, and Ibn 
Qutaiba, Adah aUKdtib, 628, quotes Ibn ‘Abbas as saying that it was 
one of those words which are common to all languages.^ Some, however, 

argued for its being an Arabic word from jU or jy, as the Muh% sub 

voc., explains it — “ It is said to be Arabic from jy or jC and that its 

original form was j) on the measure J then the J was given 
hamza because of the weight of the damma on it, and then the hamza 

was suppressed and replaced by another j, so that it became j JlT.” 
This was not looked on with favour by the philologers, however, for 

we read in TA, iii, 70, “ As for the statements about j ^ being from 

jC or j and that the Cj is an augment, it is all wrong, and Ibn 

‘Usfur pointed this out clearly in his book AhMumatti^ as others have 
done.’’ This judgment of the philologers is vindicated by the fact 

that is not a genuine Arabic form at all.^ 

The Commentators differ among themselves as to the meaning 
of the word, some taking it to mean the “ surface of the earth or 
“ the highest part of the earth or “ morning light ”, or “ oven ” 
(cf. Tab. on xi, 42). That the word does mean oven is evident from its 
use in the old poetry, e.g. Hamasa, 792. 

itt 

“ Is it a loaf which a Nabataean woman bakes in her oven till the 
crust rises,” 

or a verse in Aghdm, iii, 16, 1. 7. The Lexicons agree that this is the 
original meaning, cf. Jawhari, sub voc., and LAy v, 162. 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 26, suggested that the word came into Arabic 

^ al-Jawaliql is the source of as-Suyuti, Ifq, 320 ; MutaWy 46 ; and al-KhafajI, 52. 

* So al-Laith in LAy v, 163, and see the comment of Abu Mansur therein. 

* Roncevalles in AUMachriqy xv, 949, and see LAy v, 163. 
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from the Aram.^ In the O.T. *n3n occurs frequently for furnace or 

oven, i.e. the Gk. KXi^avo9, and the form in the Aram. Targums is 
KHISn, corresponding with the Syr, liojZ of the Peshitta and ecclesias- 
tical writings (PSm>, 4473). It also occurs as tinuru in Akkadian,^ 
a form which Dvorak takes to be a borrowing from the Heb. *11311) 
but without much likelihood.^ Closely connected with this is another 

set of words, Aram. ; Syr. ; Eth. ; Ar. oA 

with which group D. H. Muller would associate the Akk. u-dun-tum. 
With it again is to be connected yet another set of words — Aram. 
K33n ; Syr. smoke ; Eth. +'1 = dr/iiV vapour, and Mand. K3Xn 
furnace. 

As the root *1311 is not original in any Semitic language, we may 
turn to the theory of Perisan origin suggested by the Muslim philologers. 

Ml 

Fraenkel, indeed, though he claims that the Ar. j ^1) is a borrowing 

from the Aram., yet thinks that the Aram, word itself is of Iranian 
origin.^ In Avestic we find the word tanura (cf. Vendidad, 

viii, 254), and in Phlv. it is meaning baking oven,^ The word, 

however, is no more Iranian than it is Semitic, and as Dvorak and 
Hurgronje point out, the Iranian scholars treat it as a loan-word from 
Semitic.® Now’ the word occurs also in Armenian, cf. Pnb[ip oven, 
and P^nbpiumndb a bakery, w^here Hiibschmann takes it as a borrow- 
ing from Iranian,’ and Lagarde as a borrowing from Semitic.® 

The truth would seem to be that it is a word belonging to the 


1 The MuhTt, sub voe., says that some authorities considered it as of Hebrew or 
Syriac origin, but he does not mention these, and as he explains it as due to the 
combination of and jk or one may suspect that he is merely copying from 
the old American translation of Gesenius’ Hebrew Lexicon. Guidi, Della Sede, 597, 
noted its foreign origin. 

2 Zimraern, Akkad, Fremdw, 32. 

® Zeitschrift fUr Keilschriftforschung, i, 119 If. I). H. Muller, WZKM, i, 23, is 
nearer the mark, however, in suggesting that is a borrowing from Mesopotamia 
from an older form tannura. 

* Fremdw, 26, cf. also Noldeke, Sasaniden, 165. 

* West, Glossary, 121. 

® Dvorak, op. cit. ; Hurgronje, WZKM, i, 73. Cf. Bartholomae, AlW, 638; 
Haug, Parsis, 5 ; Justi, Handbuch der Zend-Hprac.he, 1864, p. 132 ; >Spiegel, ZDMO, 
ix, 191. 

’ Arm. Gramm, i, 155. 

* Zur Urgeschichte der Armenier, 1854, p. 813, and Armenische Studien, 1877, 
No. 863. 
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pre-Semitic and pre-Indo-European population of tlie area which has 
been taken over into both groups in its original form and with its original 
meaning.^ If this is so then there is no reason why the Arabs might 
not have obtained the word from this primitive source, and not through 
the Aramaic. 


y (Tawwdh), 

ii, 35, 51, 122, 155 ; iv, 20, 67 ; ix, 105, 119 ; xxiv, 10 ; xlix, 
12 ; cx, 3. 

The Relenting one. 

One of the names of God, used only of Him in the Qur’an and only 
in Madinan passages. 

The Muslim authorities take it as a formation from We 

have already seen, however, that is a borrowed religious term used 
by Muhammad in a technical sense, and Lidzbarski in SBAW^ Berlin 

1916, p. 1218, argues that instead of being a regular Arabic 

formation from the already borrowed is itself a distinct borrowing 

from the Aram. The Akk. taiaru, he says,^ was borrowed into Aram., 
e.g. into Palmyrene, and the Mand. is but a rendering of the 

same word. Halevy, JA, vii® ser., vol. x, p. 423, would recognize the word 
in mn of a Safaite inscription, and if this is correct there would be clear 
evidence of its use in N. Arabia in pre-Islamic times. 

i\j y {Taurdh), 

iii, 2, 43, 44, 58, 87 ; v, 47-50, 70, 72, 110 ; vii, 156 ; ix, 112 ; 
xlviii, 29 ; Ixi, 6 ; Ixii, 5. 

The Torah. 

^ It may be noted that the word occurs also in Turkish j ; Turkl, tanur ; 
Afghan, tandrah. See also Henning in ix, 88. 

* Lidzbarski admits that Helitzsch, Assyrisches Handworterbuchf 703a, and 
Zimmern, Akkadisches Fremdwdrtcr, 66, had earlier shown the connection between 
taiaru and y. 
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It is used as a general term for the Jewish Scriptures,^ but 
particularly as associated with Moses, and in a few passages (iii,.44, 87 ; 
Id, 6, etc.) it seems to have the definite sense of 6 i/o/xoy. With the 
possible exception of vii, 156, it occurs only in Madinan passages. 

Clearly it represents the Heb. miD, and was recognized by 
some of the early authorities to be a Hebrew word, as we learn from 
az-Zajjaj in TA, x, 389 ; and Bagh. on iii, 2. Some, however, desired 

to make it an Arabic word derived from a view which Zam. 

on iii, 2, scouts, though it is argued at length in LA, xx, 268, and 
accepted without question by Raghib, Mufraddt, 542. Western scholars 
from the time of Marracci, Prodromus, i, 5, have recognized it as a 
borrowing direct from the Heb.,^ and there is no need to discuss the 
possible Aram, origin mentioned by Fraenkel, Vocab, 23.^ The word 
was doubtless well known in Arabia before Muhammad’s time, cf. 
Ibn Hisham, 659. 


{Tin). 

xcv, 1. 

Fig. 

That the word has no verbal root and was a primitive borrowing 
was noted by Guidi, Della Sede, 599, with whom Fraenkel, FremdwAi^. 
agrees. The borrowing was probably from the Aram. In Heb. we have 
and in Phon. rn which appears to have been vowelled 
but the Aram. K3*’n, Syr. which occur beside the forms 

Kn3*’n Syr. IAjIZ (usually contracted to 1212, tlien 122, 

0 1 0 1 . 

^ Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 65, would go further. He says : “ Her Begriff Tora ist 
im Koran bekanntlich moglichst weit zu fassen, so dass auch Mischnah Talmud. 
Midrasch und Gebetbuch darunter zu verstehen sind.” Geiger, 46, on the other hij-nd, 
would limit the meaning of the word to the Pentateuch. It should be remembered, 
however, that both in Jewish and Christian circles the “ Law ” frequently stood for the 
whole O.T. Cf. mm in Sanh., 916, and the N.T. use of 6 vofno^ in Jno. x, 34; 
1 Cor. xiv, 21. Cf. 2 Esdras, xix, 21, and Mekilta, Beshallah, 9 (ed. Friedmann, 
p. 346). 

* So de Sacy, JA, 1829, p. 175 ; Geiger, 45 ; von Kremer, Ideen, 226 n. ; Pautz, 
Offenbarun^, 120, n. I ; Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 65; Horovitz, KU, 71; JPN, 194; 
Margoliouth, EREy x, 540. 

® Fischer, Glossary 18a, however, suggests that it may bo a mixed form from' the 
Heb. nmn and Aram. ; cf. also Ahrens, ZDMG, Ixxxiv, 20, and Torrey, 

FoundatioUy 51. 

* B. H. Muller, WZKM, i, 26, and see Lagarde’s discussion in GGA, for 1881. 
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cf. Akk. tittu)} give us the form we need, and which may also be the 
origin of the Iranian form found in Phlv. which Haug, 

PPGl, 217, takes to be a mispronunciation of tin — ficus. The word 
occurs in the old poetry and was doubtless well known in pre-Islamic 
Arabia (cf. Laufer, Sino-I ranica, 411). 


(Jahia), 
xxxiv. 12. 

A cistern. 

It occurs in tlie Qur’an in the Solomon story, in the plu. form 
v-jl which is modified from 1 used of the '' deep dishes like 

cisterns ” — which the Jinn made for Solomon. 
Fraenkel in Beit, Jss, iii, 74, 75, points out that it is from the Syr. 


]Aa.Q£) a cistern or any collection of water. The ^ for is not 

without parallels, as Fraenkel shows, cf. for 

That the word was known in pre-Islamic Arabia is clear from a 
verse of al-A'sha in Kamil, 4, 14. 


{Jdlfii), 

ii, 250 -2. 

Goliath. 

There was very general agreement among the Muslim authorities 
that the name was not Arabic, even Raghib, Mufraddl, 94, agreeing 

that j J^lV tUli; cf. also al-Jawaliqi, 

Muarrab, 46 ; LA, ii, 325 ; TA, i, 535. 

Clearly Cj j)W is an attempt to reproduce the Heb. of 

the O.T. narrative, of which the Qur’anic story is obviously a garbled 
^ From *ti7Uu, see Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 55. 

2 Fraenkel, Fremdiv, 275 ; referring to Noldeke, Matid. Gramm, 38, n. 2 ; Hoff- 
mann in ZDMQ, xxxii, 748, and cf. Hamdsa, 244 and ^ y^), 

H 
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version.^ Hirschfeld, Nm Researches, 13, suggested that the Qur’anic 

form is due to Muhammad’s informant having misread the n*'‘73 of 
his MS. as which of course it was very easy to do, and vowellincf 

it gave Muhammad his O This is very ingenious, and 

has in its favour the fact that the Goliath story occurs only in the 
late Madina period when Muhammad was beginning to pick up more 
and more detailed information from the Jews. It is difficult, however, 
to think that any Jewish informant skilled enough to read the Heb. 
text would not have known the Biblical story well enough to have 
avoided such a mistake, unless indeed he deliberately misled 
Muhammad. 

Like the Aram. Km^3 (Syr. the word means 

an exile, and in the Talmud (e.g. Sukkah, 31a), the Exilarch is called 
so Horovitz, KJJ, 106, suggests that this m*?a, which 
must have been commonly used among the Jews of Arabia, may have* 
become confused in Muhammad's mind with the of the Biblical 

story, and so have given rise to oA. In any case we are safe in 

attributing the introduction of the name to Muhammad himself, 
for no trace of it can be found in pre-Tslatnic days.’* 


(Jnbh), 

xii, 10, 15. 

A well, or cistern. 

The word is usually taken as a derivation from to cul off, 

though exactly how it is to be derived from this root is not clear. 
Kaghil), M'ufmddi, 82, gives an alternative explanation, that it is so 

called because dug out of the rough ground. 

It is used only in the Joseph story, where in the O.T. w(‘ have 

^ Geiger, 182 ; Sycz, Eigmmmen, 44. 

* Which indeed was borrowed into Armenian. Cf. i^iuqni^P (Hubschmann, 
Arm, Gramm, i, 301). 

* It occurs in a verse of the Jewish jioet as-Sarnaii’al, l)ui Noldeko, ZA, xxvii, 
178, shows that the verse in question is post -Islamic and under Qur'anic influence. 
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"113, but the Targums read K33 or and the Peshitta has 

The origin would thus be Aramaic and probably it was an 
early borrowing.’ There is a Minaean FI®! but the meaning is 
uncertain (Kossini, Olossarium, 121). 



iv, 54. 
Jibt. 


It occurs only along with the Ethiopic word O in the sentence 

‘‘ they believe in Jibt and Taghfit The exogetes knew not what to 
make of it, and from their works we can gather a score of theories as 

to its meaning, whether idol — or priest — or sorcerer - 

or sorcery or Satan, or what not. It was generally agreed 

that it was an Arabic word, Bai(J., e.g., claiming that it was a dialectal 


form of a theory that was taken up by Raghib, Mufradat, 

83, and others.^ Some of the philologers, however, admitted that it 
was a foreign word (cf. Jawharl, sub voc., LA, ii, 325),® and from 
as-SuyutI, Itq, 320, we learn that some of them even knew that it 
was Ethiopic. 

Margoliouth in ERE, vi, 249, suggested that it was the yXvirra 
of the LXX from yXv(f)co to carve or engrave, which is used to translate 
in Lev. xxvi, 1, This assumes that its meaning is very much 
the same as Taghut, i.e. idol, and this has the weight of evidence^ 
from the Commentators in its favour. It is a little difficult, however, 
to see how the Greek word could come directly into Arabic without 
having left any trace in Syriac. It is more likely that as-Suyutfs 
authorities were riglit for once, and that it is an Abyssinian word. 


^ Braiinlich, Islamira, i, 327, notes that it is a borrowed tt^rm. Cf. also Zimmern, 
Akkadiache Fremdwortar, 44. It is also the origin of the Arm. gm ft ; ef. Hubsch- 
mann, i, 302. 

itself is a foreign word acc<»rding to nl-Khafaji, 58. Vollers, ZDMG, li, 290, 
says it is from yvi/tos, 

^ Jawhari’s elinehing argument is that j^and o do not oeciir as the first and 
last radicals of any genuine Arabic word. 
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This has been recognized by Dvorak, Frenidw, 50, and by 
Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 48, who shows that -- 

7rp6a(f)aT09, and in •7'nl* we have the form we need. 


} . . 

ii, 91, 92 ; Ixvi. 4. 

Gabriel. 

Always as the Angel of Kevelation, and by name only in Madinan 
passages. (There is possibly a reference to his name - 

" mighty one of God in liii, 5, one mighty in power.'') 

There was considerable uncertainty among the early authoritic's 

as to the spelling of the name, for we find 

i I Ox- I 1 } i ^ } t 1 ft 

i Px" } 9 ^ / p 

and even and as-Suyuti, Muzhir/\,liO, 

notes that these variants point to its non-Arabic- origin,^ and this 
W'as admitted by some of the philologers, ef. Tab. on ii, 91 ; 
al-JaAvallql, 144, and al-Khafaji, 60. 

The ultimate origin, of course, is the Heb. and in 

Dan. viii, 16 ; ix, 21, Gabriel is one of the high angels and the agent 
of Revelation, just as he is in the Qur’an. There is, however, the 
possibility that the Gabriel of the Qur'an is of Christian rather than 
Jewish origin, and the form ^\,*;ay^which is found in the Christian 
Palestinian dialect,^ gives us the closest approximation to the usual 
Arabic form. 

There is some question how well the name was known in Arabia 
before Muhammad's time. Gabriel w’^as known and honoured among 
the Mandaeans,^ and this may have been a pre-Islamic element in 
their faith. The name occurs also in verses of poets contemporary 
with Islam, but seems there to have been influenced by Qur’anic 

' Vide al-Jawaliqi, Mu^arrab, 50, and Baid. and Zani. on ii, 91. 

2 See also Ibn Qutaiba, Adah al-Kdtih, 78. 

® Schulthess, Lex, 34. 

•* Brandt, Mandaer, 17, 25 ; T/dzbarski, Joharmeahuch, xxvi. It is interesting 
to note that GahrdU occurs in a Persian Mani<;hacan fragment from Turfan ; cf. F. 
Muller, /SVMir, Berlin, 1904, p. 351, Salemann, Manichaeiache Siudien, i, 63. 
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usage. Clieiklio, Nasrdniya, 235, gives an instance of a personal name 
containing the word, but Horovitz, KU, 107, rightly insists on the 
incorrectness of this."^ Muhammad seems to have been able to assume 
in his Madinan audience some familiarity with the name, and tlui 
probabilities are that it came to him in its Syr. form. 

f*, (Jahhi). 

LJ** * * 

xxxvii, 103. 

The temple, or side of forehead. 

The sole occurrence of the word is in the story of Abraham pre- 
paring to sacrifice his son, when he laid him down on his forehead. The 
ex(»getes got the meaning right, but neither they nor the Lexicons 
have any satisfactory explanation of the origin of the word from 

a root 

Barth has suggested an Aramaic origin. means brow or 

eyebrow, and is fairly common in the Rabbinic writings. Similarly 
]lA*l^is eyebrow and a commonly used \s'ord. From either of these 
it may have been an early borrowing into Arabic. 


ix, 29. 

Tribute. 

The word is used in a technical sense in this passage which is late 
Madinan, and looks very much like an interpolation in the Qur’an 
reflecting later usage. 

In later Islam was the technical term for the poll-tax imposed 
on the Dhiminis, i.e. members of protected communities (cf. as-SijistanI, 

101). It is usually derived from called because 

it is a compensation in place of the shedding of their blood (so Raghib, 
M}(fraddt, 91 ; LA, xviii, 159). It is, however, the Syr. 14.1m, a 

^ Tiilail.ia, one of MnUammad’s rival Prophets, elaimecl su})port from Gabriel (l\ib, 
Annahfi, i, 1890, Beladhori, 96), but this may have been in imitation of Muliammad, 
though the weight of evidenee seems to point to hi.s having conic forward quite 
indepondently as a preac her of higher religion. 
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capitation or poll-tax, which though not a word of very conimon use 
695, 696), was nevertheless borrowed in this sen.se into 

Persian as j, as Noldeke, Sasanidm, 241, n., points out.^ 

On the ground of a word x?xi in a Minaean text (Glaser, 284, 3) 

which may mean tribute, Griminc, xxvi, 161, would take as 

a borrowing from S. Arabia, but in the uncertainty of the correc;!. 
interpretation of this text, it seems better at present to content our- 
selv^es with Fraenkel, Fremiw, 283, in holding to an Aramaic origin. ^ 

xxxiii, 59. 

Wrappers. Plu. of a large outer covering worn by women. 

It is as an article of women's attire, that it is mentioned in the 
Qur'an, though the Lexicons differ considerably as to the exact 
meaning (cf. LA, i, 265). 

The difficulty of deriving the word from is of course obvious, 

and Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 53, recognized it as the Eth. froni 

lAfin to cover or cloak, which is quite common in the oldest texts. 
It was apparently an early borrowing, for it occurs in the early })oetry, 
e.g. Div. Hudh, xc, 12. 


I 

^L.1^ (Juudh), 

V, 94 ; xxxiii, 5, 51, etc. ; some twenty-tive. times. 

Sin, wrong, crime. 

A favourite Madina word, occuring only in late passages. The 

favourite phrase is Jp ^ , and it is used as a technical term 

in Muhammad’s religious legislation.^ . 

The Lexicons give no satisfactory explanation of the word, though 

1 Vullers, Lexy ii, 999. 

“ Cf. Schwally, Idiotwon, 17. 

® Horovitz, KU, 62, n. 
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they apparently treat it as a genuine Arabic formation. As Hiibsch- 
mann showed in 1895 in liis Persische SUidien, 162, 212, it is the 

Pers. •r. through the Pazend gtindh (Shikand, Glossary, 247) from 

Plilv. a crime or sin. (as is obvious from the Arm. 

i/ 7/iim ™ afjLapTi] fJLa in tlie old Bible translation),® and the fact that 
vendh still occurs in one of the Persian dialects as a direct descendant 
from the Phlv. which is related to Skt. vinaca and 

is quite a good Indo-European word. In Phlv. the word is used 
technically just as in the Qur'an, and we find such combinations as 
avinds ^ sinless (PPGl, 77) ; vindskdrih 

sinfulness, iniquity (West, Glossary, 248) ; and vindskdr 

a criminal, sinner {PPGl, 225).® 

. The word was borrowed in the pre-Islamic period and occurs in 
the old poetry, e.g. in the Mu’allaqa of al-Harith, 70, etc., and was 
doubtless adopted directly into Arabic from the spoken Persian of th(» 
period, for the word is not found in Syriac. 

••STx' 

(Jamia). 

Of very frequent occurrence. Cf. ii, 23, 33, 76, etc. 

Garden. 

It is used in the Qur’an both of an earthly garden (liii, 16 ; xxxiv, 
14 ; ii, 267, etc.), and particularly as a name for the abode of the 
Blessed (Ixix, 22 ; Ixxxviii, 10, etc.). 

In the general sense of garden., derived from a more primitive 
meaning, enclosure, the word may be a genuine Arabic - inheritance 
from primitive Semitic stock, for the word is widespread in tlie 

* Vollcrs hesitatingly accepts this in ZDMG, I, 639 (but sec p. 612, where he 
quotes it as an instance of sound change), and it is given as a Persian borrowing by 
Addai Sher, 45. 

2 Hiibschmann, Permsche Studien, 159, and Haug in PPGl, 225. Cf. West, 
Glossary, 247, Nyberg, Glossar, 243. 

® Hiibschmann, Arm, Gramm, i, 248. 

* Horn, Grundriss, 208. Kurdish gundh cannot be quoted in illustration as it is 
a borrowing from Mod. Persian. 

® The Pazend has similar combinations, e.g. gwndhi, sinfulness ; gundhkdr, sinful, 
mischievous ; gundhkdrt, culpability ; gundh-samani/id, proportionate to the sin ; 

ham-gundh (cf. Phlv. accomplice (Shikand, Glossary, 247). 
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Semitic area, e.g. Akk. gannatu ^ ; Heb. ; Aram. K33, KHSS ; 
Syr. Phon. ^ ; Eth. though perhaps it was a 

peculiar N. Semitic development, for Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 42 » 

would derive both the Ar. and Eth. ?V’lh from a N. Semitic 

source.® (See also Fischer, Ghssar, 226, and Ahrens, Christliches, 27.) 

In any case in the meaning of Paradise it is certainly a borrowing 
from the Aram, and in all probability from the Syr.^ where we find 
it specialized in this sense. This Christian origin was vaguely felt 
by some of the Muslim philologers, for as-Suyiiti, Mntaw, 51, says that 

Ibn Jubair stated that jAc was Greek, and in the Itqdn he 

says that when Ka‘b was asked about it he said that in Syriac 

meant vines and grapes. The word in the sense of garden occurs 
frequently in the old poetry, but in the sense of Paradise only in 
verses which have been influenced by the Qur’an, as Horovitz, 
Parodies, 7, shows. In this technical sense it would thus have been 
adopted by Muhammad from his Jewish or Christian environment 
(Horovitz, JPN, 196, 197). 


(Jund), 

Some twenty-nine times in various forms. Cf. ii, 250 ; ix, 26, etc. 
Host, army, troop, force. 

The word has no verbal root in Arabic, the verbs to levy 

troops, and to be enlisted, being obviously denominative, as 

indeed is evident from the treatment of the word in the Lexicons 
(cf. LA, iv, 106). 

^ Zimmem, Akkad, Frarndw, 40. 

2 Perhaps also ; see Harris, Qloffsary, 94, and the Ras vShamra, "JJ. 

^ P. H. Muller, however, in WZKM, i, 26, opposes the idea that in the general 
sense of garden it is an Aram, borrowing, as Fraenkel like Noldeke holds. He points 
to the ohii j mentioned by HamadanI, 76, 1. 16, and the place JL)LaLl jJL^jas 
proving the existence of the word in S. Arabia. These, however, may be merely 
translations of older names. 

* Fraenkel, Fremdw, 148 ; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85. Horovitz, Parodies, 7, 
however, makes a strong plea for a Jewish origin on the ground that p is 
commoner for Paradise in the Rabbinic writings than in Syriac, 
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It is clearly an Iranian borrowing through Aram, as Fraenkcl, 
Vocab, 13, notes, on the authority of Lagardc, GA, 24.^ Phlv. gm)d, 
meaning an army or troop, ^ is related to Skt. vrinda,^ and was 

borrowed on the one hand into Arm. tf.nL%q. army,^ and Kurdish 

A) village, and on the other into Aram, where we find the 

of the Baby. Talmud, the Hand. (Noldeke, Hard, Gramm. 75), 

and, with suppression of the weak n, in Syr. The word may 

possibly have come into Arabic directly from the Iranian, but the 
probabilities are that it was through Aramaic.^ In any case it was an 
early borrowing, for the word is found in the old poetry, e.g. in 
al-A‘sha (Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 24 --- Diwdn, i, 56) and ‘Alqama. 

( J aliann am) . 

Occurs some seventy-seven times. Of. ii, 202. 

Hell. 

The fact that it was indeclinable as used in the Qur’an early put the 
philologers on the track of it as a foreign w^ord (al-Jawaliql, Mu^arrah, 
47, 48 ; LA, xiv, 378 ; Baid. on ii, 202; al-KhafajI, 59). Many of these 
early authorities gave it as a Persian loan-word (e.g. Jawhari, Sihdh ; 

llaghib, Mufraddt, 101), doubtless arguing from the fact that 

was Persian, but others knew it was a Hebrew word (cf. as-Suyuti, Itq, 
320 ; Ibn al-AthIr, NiJidya, i, 223). 

The earlier European opinion was that it was from the Heb. D3n"’3 
which in the Talmud becomes 03113 ® (Buxtorf's Lexicon, 206) 
and is popularly used for Hell. De Sacy in J A, 1829, p. 175, suggested 

^ Lagardc, as a matter of fact, takes this suggestion back as far as Saint- Martin, 
Memoires, i, 28. 

2 Dinkard, iii. Glossary, i>. 6 ; Nyberg, Glossar, 86. 

^ Horn, Grundrifis, 179, on the authority of Noldeke. Hubsehniann, Persiache 
Studien, 83, however, thinks this unlikely. 

* Lagarde, GA, 24; llubsehmann. Arm. Gramm, i, 130, and ef. Hiibsehmann, 
Persische Stvdien, 83. 

* Sprenger, Leben, ii, 358, n. ; Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 611. We find KHSU and 

on incantation bowls as associated with the hosts of evil spirits ; cf. Montgomery, 
Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur, Glossary, p. 285. 

* Could this be the origin of the quoted by the philologers as the Hebrew 
form ? 
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this, and it has been championed by Geiger, 48, who argues that though 
the absence of the medial h in Gk. ye^vva might not disppse of a 
Christian origin, since this does appear in the Syr. and in the 

Arm. derived therefrom,^ yet the absence of the final m is 

conclusive, as this is lacking in both Greek and Syriac but appears 
in the Hebrew. Geiger has been followed by most later writers, ^ 
but it should be noted that his objections do not apply to the Eth. 

(^sometimes IWIT*), which is phonologically nearer the 
Arabic and a more likely source, as Noldeke, 'Ncue Beitrd(je, 47, has 
pointed out.® 

The word apparently does )iot occur in the early poetry,^ and was 
thus probably one of the words which Muhammad learned from contact 
direct or indirect with Abyssinians. 

xi, 46, 

The name of the mountain where the Ark rested. 

The Commentators know that it is the name of a mountain in 
Mesopotamia near Mosul, and in this they are following Judaeo- 
Christian tradition. As early as the Targums we find that the 
apobaterion of Noah was Mt. Judi, i.e. the Gordyene mountains in 
Mesopotamia, which Onkelos calls mp and Jonathan b. ‘Uzziel 
piip. the Peshitta agreeing with Onkelos. 

This mp = Syr. ojp == Arm. — (sometimes TTIS, 

Ojp) is supposed to be the province of Kurdistan,® and a mountain 
to the S. W. of Lake Van is identified with the mount on which Noah's 
ark rested.® It is the ra F opSvaia opr] of Ptolemy v, 12 (ed. C. Muller, 
i, 935), and according to the Talmud, Baba bathra, 91 a, Abraham was 


' Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 290. 

* Von Kromor, Ideen, 226 n. ; Rodwell, Koran, 189 n. ; Sycz, Eiymnamen, 16 ; 
Margoliouth, ERE, x, 540 ; Sacco, Credenze, 158. 

» W^9^, of course, is a borrowing from the Heb. (Noldeke, op. cit., 34). Noldcke^’s 
suggestion of an Eth. origin for has been accepted by Pautz, Offenharung, 217; 
Rudolph, Abhdngigkeit, 34 ; Fischer, Olossar, 23. 

* The verse in Hamasa, 816, has doubtless been influenced by the Qur’an. 

® On the Arm. Korduk, see Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 519. 

® Neubauer, Geographie du Talmvd, 378 ff. It is now known as Jiidi Dagh. There 
is a description of the shrine there in Gertrude Bell's Amurath to Amurath, 1911, 
pp. 292-6. 
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iniprisoned there seven years. This tradition that Qardu and not 
Ararat was the resting place of the ark is a very old Mesopotamian 
tradition and doubtless goes back to some ancient Babylonian story.^ 
The Jewish tradition passed on to the Christians,^ and from them to 
the Mandaeans and Arabs.^ 

Mingana, Syriac Influence, 97, thinks that Muhammad got his name 

from a misunderstanding of the name 09;.0 as he heard it 

in the story from Syrian Christians. Noldeke, however, in the Kieperf 
Feslsckri/l, p. 77, makes the much more interesting suggestion that in 
the Qur'anic name we have a confusion between the Mesopotamian 

mp, or^ and the Arabian in the territory of 

Ta’I mentioned by Yaqut, ii, 270, and celebrated in a verse of Abu 
Sa‘tara al-Baulain in the Hamdsa (ed. Freytag, p. 564). It would 
seem that Muhammad imagined that the people of Noah like those of 
‘Ad and Thamud were dwellers in Arabia, and Mt. Judi being the 
liighest peak in the neighbourhood would naturally be confused with 
tlie Qardes of the Judaeo-Christian story. 


(Habl). 

iii, 98, 108 ; xx, 69 ; xxvi, 43 ; 1, 15 ; cxi, 5. 

Rope, cord. 

Tlie original meaning of cord occurs in cxi, 5, “ a cord of palm fibre," 
and in the Aaron story in xx, 69 ; xxvi, 43 ; all of which are Meccan 
passages. In 1 , i 5, it is used figuratively of a vein in the neck, and in the 
Madinan Sura, iii, the “ cord of God cord of men ”, apparently 
means a compact. 

Zimmern, Akhad. Fremdw, 15 (cf. also his Babylonische Buiis- 
psalmen, 93 n.), declares that the Akk. hbl is the source of the Heb. 

; Aram. ; Syr. and that this Aram, form is the 

source of both the Arabic and the Eth. fhllA* 

^ Streck, EJy i, 1059 ; ZA, xv, 272 ff. Berossus says it landed npos tw opei rwv 
KopbvaLCDv. 

2 Various traditions in Fabricius, Cod, Pseud. Vet, Test, ii, 01 ff. ; and the Christian 
tradition in Noldeke’s article “ Kardu und Kurden in Festschrift Kiepert, 1898, p. 73. 

® Yaqut, Mu^jam, ii, 144 ; Mas‘udi, Muruj, i, 74 ; Ibn Batura, ii, 139 ; Qazwini, 
i, 157. 
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While there may be some doubt about the ultimate derivation 

from Akkadian (sec BDB, 286), the Arabic verb is obviously 

denominative “to snare a wild beast with a halter'’, and we may 
accept its derivation from the Aram, as certain.^ 

The Syr. Iku. seems to have been the origin of the Arm. 
and we may suspect that the Arabic word came from the same source. 
In any case it must have been an early borrowing as it occurs in the 
old poetry. 


{Hizb). 

V, 61 ; xi, 20 ; xiii, 36 ; xviii, 11 ; xix, 38 ; xxiii, 55 ; xxx, 31 ; 
xxxiii, 20, 22 ; xxxv, G ; xxxviii, 10, 12 ; xl, 5 31 ; xliii, 65 ; Iviii, 
20 , 22 . 

A party or sect. 

The philologers derive it f rom a verbal root but this primitively 

had cjuitc a different meaning, and the sense of divide into jxivtics, or 



to form a party, are clearly denominative. 


The >^'ord is doubtless to be explained with Noldeke, Ncue 
Beitrdge, 59, n., from the Eth. ATI'fl plu. h/hH'fl ^ meaning people, 
class, tribe which in the Ethiopic Bible translates Aaos* ; (^vXai \ 
8 rjfi 09 and also aipecn^, as in ATWI : or JhHil : 

for the parties of the Sadducees and the Pharisees, 
which closely parallels the Qur'anic usage. Noldeke thinks it probable 
that the word was first made prominent by the Qur'an, though from 
the way Muhammad makes use of it one would judge that its meaning 
was not altogether unfamiliar to his hearers. As a matter of fact we 
find the word in the S. Arabian inscriptions, as e.g. in Glaser 424, 14 
X^W'¥ nXH'hoo “ of Raidan and the folks of Habashat 


^ The word occurs, however, in the Thamudic inscriptions ; (4. Ryckmans, Xoms 
propres^ i, 87. 

“ Hiibschmann, Arm, (hamm, i, 308, and cf. Kr. Muller in WZKM, vii, 381. 

® That wc have the same form in Amharie, Tigre, and Tigriha seems clear evideiK'e 
that the word is native Abyssinian and not a borrowing. 

^ Glaser, Die Abessinier im Arabien und Afrika, Munehea, 1895, p. 122. Noldeke, 
op. cit., 60, n., would derive both the Ar. and Eth. ATf-n from an old 8, 

Semitic form, Cf. Rossini, Glosmrium, 146, 147. 
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SO that it is more likely that it came into use among the Northern 
Arabs from this area than that Muhammad got it from Abyssinians.^ 


{Hasada), 


xii, 47 — also (vi, 142) ; (xi, 102 ; 1, 9) ; 

(x, 25 ; xxi, 15). 

To reap. 

The regular meaning of is to twist, and in this sense it occurs 

in the old poetry, as in an-Nabigha, vii, 32 (Ahlwardt, IJwans, p. 11) 
and Tarafa, Mu'allaqa, 38. The sense of to reap, however, is denomina- 
tive from wliich is a borrowing from (Fraenkel, 

Fremdw, 132, 133), and the Ar. equivalent of the Aram. njSrti 


Syr. is to cut, which is further illustrated by the S. Arabian 

the name of the harvest month. ^ 


is used not infrequently in the old poetry, and was pro- 
bably an early borrowing first used among the Arabs who settled 
down on the borderlands to an agricultural life. 


lix, 2. 

A fortress. 

It is only the pin. J that is found in the Qur'an, though 


the denominative verb 


occurs participially in v. 14 of the 


same Sura. The passages are late and refer to the Jews of Nadir 
near Madina. 

The verb is clearly denominative though the philologers try to 


^ Horovitz, Kll, 19, thinks it is a genuine Arabic word, though in its technical 
sense in the Qur’an perhaps infliieneed by the Kthiopic. 

^ J.), H. Muller, WZKM, i, 25 ; Rossini, (Jlossarium, 155. 
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derive it from a more primitive to be inaccessible (LA^ xvi, 

275), and Guidi, Della Sede, 579, had seen that was borrowed 

from the Syr. Fraenkel, Fremiw, 235, 236, agrees with this 

on two grounds, firstly on the general ground that such things as 
fortresses are not likely to have been indigenous developments among 
the Arabs, and as a matter of fact all the place names compounded 

with which Yaqut collects in his Mu^jarn arc in Syria r secondly 

^ 0 

on philological grounds, for fortress is not from a root to be 

inaccessible but from one to be strong, which we find in Hob. ion; 

Aram. Syr. of which the Arabic equivalent is 

to be hard, rough. In the Targums K30*’n is a store or warehouse, 
but in the Syr. is properly a fortress. The word is frecjuently 

used ill the old poetry and must have been an early borrowing. 


(llitta), 

ii, 55 ; vii, 161. 

Forgiveness. 

Both passages are late and were a puzzle to tlie exegetes as we 
see from Baidawi’s comment on them. The exegetes are in general 
agreed that the meaning m forgiveness, and many of the early authorities 
admitted that it was a foreign word. TA, v, 119, quotes al-Farra 
as taking it to be Nabataean, and as-SuyutJ’s authoritujs take it to be 
Hebrew (Itq, 320, compared with Mat aw, 58). 

As early as 1829 de Sacy in JA, iv, 179, pointed out that it was 
the Heb. KCDH, with which Geiger, 18, and Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 
54 ff. ; New Researches, 107, agree, though DvoMk, Fremdw, 55, 
suggests the Syr. as a possibility, and Leszynsky, Juden in 

Arabien, 32, a derivation from HEDn. Horovitz, JPN, 198, points 
out that though it is clearly a foreign word, none of these suggested 
derivations is quite satisfactory, and the source of the word is still 
a puzzle. 


^ And perhaps the Eth. gWt% build. 
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(Hikma). 


Occurs some nineteen times, cf. ii, 123, 146 ; v, 110. 

Wisdom. 

It is clearly a technical word in the Qur’an, being used in its 
original sense only in ii, 272, but applied to Luqman (xxxi, 11), to 
David (ii, 252 ; xxxviii, 19), to the Prophet’s teaching (xvi, 126 ; 
liv, 5), to the Qur an (ii, 231 ; iv, 113 ; xxxiii, 34 ; Ixii, 2), and used 
synonymously with “ revealed book ” (iii, 43, 75, 158 ; iv, 57 ; v, 110 ; 


xvii, 41 ; xliii, 63). 


In connection with it should be noted also 



with its comparative 

The root DUn is of wide use in Semitic, but the sense of wisdom 
appears to be a N. Semitic development,' while the S. Semitic use of 
the word is more in connection with the sense of ffovrrv. Thus in 
N. Semitic we find Akk. hikamu “ knoiv ; Heb. DSH ; Aram. 
D5n i Syr. io he wise,^ and HDlDn wisdom in the Zenjirli 


inscription. Thus and ^ seem undoubtedly to have 

been formed under Aram, influence.^ With compare Heb. 


nOSn i Aram. IASqOaj, and the Zenjirli 


naan; and with 



compare Aram. D’^IDPI ; 


Syr. 


which as Horovitz, KU, 72, notes, is common in the earliest Aramaic 
period. It is possible that the wnrd came into use from S. Arabia, 
for we find in a Qatabanian inscription publislied by Deren- 

bourg/'’* and which Jsdelsen takes to be an epithet of the moon-god. 

jUV {Hiindn). 


xix, 14. 
Grace. 


^ But .sec Zimniern, Akl'cuL Frerndw, 29, 

So D3n in the Kas Shamra tablets. 

® We already have DSFl in Safaite, and the name See Wuthnovv, 

Mrmchennameri,, 31, and Hyekinans, Konis propres^ i, 91. 

Horovit/., KUt 72, rightly adds that is similarly utnler Aram, 

influence. 

** “ Nonveaux text('s yem^mites inedits," in Her. Ams, 1902, p. 117 if., and see 
Nielsen in Ixvi, 592. 
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This sole occurrence of the word is in a passage descriptive of 
John the Baptist. Sprenger, Leben, i, 125,^ noted that the w.ord was 
probably of foreign origin, and Mingana, Syriac hijluence, 88, claims 
that it is the Syr. U^. ^ 

The primitive verb does not occur in the Qur’an. It may 

be compared with Sab. used in proper names, ^ Heb. to be 
gracious, and Syr. Aram. w with the same meaning. It is to 
be noted, however, that the sense of grace is the one that has been 
most highly developed in N. Semitic, e.g. Akk. annu — grace, favour ; 
Heb. and Phon. 10 ; Aram. X3n and ; Syr. 

and this is used in the Peshitta text of Lk. i, 58, in the account 
of the birth of John the Baptist. 

Halevy, JA, vii^ ser., x, 356, finds -grace de Dieu in a 

Safaite inscription, which if correct would be evidence of the early 
use of the word in N. Arabia. 


(Hanif). 

ii, 129 ; iii, GO, 89 ; iv, 124 ; vi, 79, 162 ; x, 105 ; xvi, 121, 124 ; 
xxii, 32 ; xxx, 29 ; xcviii, 4. 

A Hanif. 

The passages in which the vrord occurs are all late Meccan or 
Madinan, so the word w\as apparently a technical term which 
Muhammad learned at a relatively late period in his public career. 
Its exact meaning, however, is somewhat difficult to determine.^ 
Of the twelve cases, where the word is used, eight have reference to 
the faith of Abraham, and in nine of them there is an added phrase 
explaining that to be a Hanif means not being a polytheist, this 
explanatory phrase apparently showing that Muhammad felt he was 
using a word which needed explanation in order to be rightly under- 
stood by his hearers. - 

The close connection of the word with the j\ ^ is 

important, for we know that when Muhammad changed his attitude 

^ Sec also i, 581, and ii, 184, ii. 

* D. H. Miillcr, IJpigraphische JJenkrndler aua Arabien, 40, gives 
which he translates “ die Liebe des Froramen ”, and compares with Heb. 
and Phon. mpbOSTl. Cf. RoHHini, Olmtmrivnt, 1.50. 

® See Lyall, JRAS^ 1903, p. 78J. 
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to the Jews he began to preach a new doctrine about Abraham,^ 
and to claim that while Moses was the Prophet of the Jews and Jesus 
the Prophet of the Christians, he himself went back to an earlier 
revelation which was recognized by both Jews and Christians, the 

1[a, which he was republishing to the Arabs. Now all our 


passages belong to this second period. Muhammad is bidden 


set his face towards religion as a Hanif (x, 105 ; xxx, 29). He says to 
his contemporaries, As for me, my Lord has guided me to a straight 
path, a right religion, the faith of Abraham, a Hamf” (vi, 162). 
‘‘ They say — Become a Jew or a Christian. Say — nay rather be of the 
religion of Abraham, a Hamf” (ii, 129); ‘'Who hath a better 
religion than he who resigns himself to God, does what is good, and 
follows the faith of Abraham as a Hanif” (iv, 124). He calls on the 
Arabs to “ be Hanifs to God ” (xxii, 32), and explains his own position 
by representing Allah as saying to him — “ Then we told thee by 


revelation to follow the j' 1 \[a a Hanif ” (xvi, 124). The distinc- 
tion between Hanifism and Judaism and Christianity which is noted in 
ii, 129, is very clearly drawn in iii, 60, “ Abraham was neither a Jew 


nor a Christian but a resigned Hanif — U xIp-/’ and this latter 


phrase taken along with the AliJ of iv, 124, was pro- 

bably connected in Muhammad’s mind with what he meant by I, 

and has given the cue to the use and interpretation of the word in the 
later days of Islam. 

The Lexicons arc quite at a loss what to make of the word. They 
naturally endeavour to derive it from cJia>- to inclme or decline, 
is said to be a natural contortedness of the feet,^ and so 
is used of anything that inclines away from the proper standard. 


^ Hurgronje, Het MekkaanacTie Feest, Leiden, 1880, p. 29 ff. ; Rudolph, Abhan- 
gigkoit, 48. Torrey’s arguments against this in his Foundatio^i, 88 ff., do not seem 
to me convincing. 

* Jawharl and Qdmus, sub voc. ; LA, x, 402. 
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As one can also think of inclining from a crooked standard to the 

straight, so (.JaJo- was supposed to be one who turned from the false 

religions to the true.^ It is obvious that these suggestions are of little 
help in our problem.^ 

The word occurs not infrequently in the poetry of the early years 
of Islam.® All these passages are set forth and examined by Horovitz, 
KU, 56 ff., and many of them by Margoliouth, JRAS, 1903, p. 480 ff., 
the result being that it seems generally to mean Muslim and in the 
odd occurrences which may be pre-Islamic to mean heathen A In any 
case in none of these passages is it associated with Abraham, and there 
is so much uncertainty as to whether any of them can be considered 
pre-Islamic that they are of very little help towards settling the 
meaning of the word for us. It is unfortunate also that we arc equally 
unable to glean any information as to the primitive meaning of the 
word from the well-known stories of the Ilanlfs who were earlier 
contemporaries of Muhammad, for while we may agree with Lyall, 
JRAS, 1903, p. 744, that these were all actual historical personages, 
yet the tradition about them that has come down to us has been so 
obviously worked over in Islamic times, that so far from their stories 
helping to explain the Qur’an, the Qur’an is necessary to explain them.® 

We are driven back then to an examination of the word itself. 

Bell, Origin^ 58, would take it as a genuine Arabic word from 

to decline, turn from, and thus agrees with the general orthodox theory.® 
We have already noted the difficulty of this, however, and as a matter 
of fact some of the Muslim authorities knew that as used in tlie 
Qur’an it was a foreign word, as we learn from Mas‘udi’s Tanhih,’^ 
where it is given as Syriac. 

^ LA, X, 403 ; Raghib, Mufradat, 133. 

® Margoliouth, JRAS, 1903, p. 477. “ These suggestions are clearly too fanciful 
to deserve serious consideration.” 

® The name in Sabaean and in the Safaite inscriptions (Ryckmans, Noms 

propres, i, 96) as well as the tribal name ought perhaps to be taken into account. 

* Noldeke, ZDMO, xli, 721 ; de Goeje, Bibl. Oeogr, Arab, viii, Glossary, p. xviii. 
Wcllhausen, Reste, 239, thought that it meant a Christian ascetic, and in this he is 
followed by Noldeke-Schwally, i, 8, but see Rudolph, Abhdngigkeit, 70. 

® Kuenen, Hibbert Lectures, 1882, p. 20. On these Hanifs see especially Caetani, 
Annali, i, 183 if., and Sprenger, Leben, i, 43-7, 67-92, 110-137. 

® So apparently Macdonald, MW, vi, 308, who takes it to mean heretic, and see 
Schulthess in Noldeke Festschrift, p. 86. 

’ Ed. de Goeje in BGA, viii, p. 91 — aJT 
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Winckler, Arahisch-Semitisch-Orierdalisch^ p. 79 (i.e. MVAG, vi, 
229), suggested that it was an Ethiopic borrowing, and Grimme, 
Mohammed^ 1904, p. 48, wants to link the Hanifs on to some S. Arabian 
cult. The Eth. however, is quite a late word meaning heathen,^ 

and can hardly have been the source of the Arabic.^ Nor is there any 
serious ground for taking the word as a borrowing from Heb. 
profane, as Deutsch suggested [Literary Remains, 93), and as has been 
more recently defended by Hirschfeld.® 

The probabilities are that it is the Syr. as was pointed out 

by Noldeke.^ This word was commonly used with the meaning of 
heathen, and might well have been known to the pre-Islamic Arabs 
as a term used by the Christians for those who were neither Jews nor 
of their own faith, and this meaning would suit the possible pre- 
Islamic passages where we find the word used. Moreover, as 
Margoliouth has noticed, in using the word of Abraham, Muhammad 
would be following a favourite topic of Christian apologists, who 
argued from Rom. iv, 10-12, that Abraham's faith was counted for 
righteousness in his heathen days before there was any Judaism.® 
(See Ahrens, Christliches, 28, and Nielsen in HAA, i, 250.) 

j (Hawdriyun), 

hi, 45; v. 111, 112; Ixi, 14. 

Disciples. 

It is used only of the disciples of Jesus and only in late Madinan 
passages. 

as-SuyutI, Itq, 320, includes it in his list of foreign words, but in this 
he is quite exceptional.® He says, ‘‘ Ibn Abi Hatim quoted from 
ad-Dahhak that Hawdriyun means washermen in Nabataean.” 

' Dillmann, Lc.Xy 605. 

^ Noldeke, Newc Beitrdge, 35. 

® Beitrdge,, 43 ff. New Researchefi, 26 ; cf. also Pautz, Ojfenharung, 14. 

^ Neue Beitrdge, 30. It has been accepted as such by Andrae, Ursprung, 40 ; 
Ahrens, Muhammed, 15, and Mingana, Syriac Influence, 97. 

® JRA8, 1903, p. 478. Margoliouth also notes that there may have been further 
influence from the prophecy that Abraham should be the father of many nations, as 

this word is sometimes rendered hy From was formed and then 

the sing. formed from this. 

® Also M utaw, 59, and given by al-KhafajI in his supercoramentary to Baid. on iii, 45. 

’ al-AlusI, iii, 155, quotes the Nab. form as 
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Most of the Muslim authorities take it as a genuine Arabic word either 

from j (i.e. j : jLS-) io return^ or from j to be glistening 

white. From the first derivation they get the meaning disciples by 

saying that a disciple means a helper, and so 1 y means one to whom 

one turns for help (cf. ath-Tha‘labi, Qims, 273). The other, however, is 
the more popular explanation, and the disciples are said to have been 

called \ y- because they were fullers whose profession was to clean 

clothes, or because they wore white clothing, or because of the purity 
of their inw^ard life (cf. Baid. on hi, 45 ; TA, hi, 161 ; LA, v, 299). 
It was probably in this connection that there grew up the idea that 
the word was Aramaic, for "1^ hke Syr. means to hecotm 

white, both in a material and a spiritual sense. 

There can be no reasonable doubt, however, that the word is a 
borrowing from Abyssinia. The Eth. ghVC^ is the usual Eth. 
translation of aTrocrroXos' (cf. Mk. vi, 30). It is used for messenger 
as early as the Aksum inscription (Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 48), 
and as early as Ludolf it was recognized as the origin of the Arabic 
word.^ Dvofak, Fremdw, 64, thinks that it was one of the words 
that was learned by Muhammad from the emigrants who returned 
from Abyssinia, but it is very possible that the word was current in 
Arabia before his day, for its opcurs in a verse of ad-Dabi’ b. al-Harith 
{Asmaiydt, ed. Ahlwardt, p. 57) referring to the disciples of Christ. 


K^jy- {Huh). 

iv, 2. 

Crime, sin. 

The passage is a late Madinan one referring to the devouring of 
the property of orphans. 

It is generally taken as meaning ^ \ and derived from 
(Raghib, Mufraddt, 133). as-Suyuti, however, Itq, 320,^ says that some 

^ So Fraenkel, Foca6, 24 ; Wellhausen, Reate, 232 ; Pautz, Offenbarung, 255, n. ; 
Dvorak, Fremdw, 58 ; Wensinck, El, ii, 292 ; Cheikho, Naardniya, 189 ; Horovitz, 
KU, 108; Vollers, ZD MO, li, 293; Sacco, Credenze, 42. 

* The tradition is given at greater length and more exactly in Mutaw, 38. 
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early authorities took it to be an Abyssinian word meaning sin. That 
the word is foreign is doubtless correct, but the Abyssinian origin 
has nothing in its favour, though in the S. Arabian inscriptions we 
find n®*!*, peccatum, debitum (Rossini, Glossarium, 146). 

The common Semitic root mil is to be guilty. In Heb. the verb 
ocenrs once in Dan. i, 10, and the nonn Sin debt occurs in Ez. xviii, 7. 
Aram. 3111 ; Syr. to be defeated, to he guilty are of much more 
common use, as are their nominal forms l>53in, Iqglm. The 

Arabic equivalent of these forms, however, is to fail, to be dis- 
appointed {BDB, 295), and ^>. or as Sevan notes,^ is to 

be taken as a loan-word from Aramaic, and the verb as a 

denominative. The probabilities are in favour of the borrowing being 
from Syriac rather than from Jewish Aram.,^ for especially 

in the phi., is used precisely in the Qur’anic sense (PSni, 1214). 


(Hur), 

xliv, 51 ; lii, 20 ; Iv, 72 ; Ivi, 22. 

The Houries, or Maidens of Paradise. 

Except in Iv, 72, it is used always in the phrase j The 

occurrences are all in early Suras describing the delights of Paradise, 

where the j y>- are the beauteous maidens whom the faithful 

will have as spouses in the next life. 

The Grammarians are agreed that is a pin. of and 

derived from j a form of jW, and would thus mean “ the 

% 

white ones”, is a plu. of meaning “wide eyed” (LA, 

xvii, 177). It thus becomes possible to take j as two adjectives 
used as nouns meaning “ white skinned, large eyed damsels The 


^ Daniel, 62 n. 

* Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86. 
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Lexicoiis insist that the peculiar sense of j is that it means the 

contrast of the black and white in the eye, particularly in the eye of 
a gazelle or a cow (cf. LA, v, 298 ; and TA, iii, 160). Some, however, 
insist equally on the whiteness of the body being the reference of the 

word, eg. al-Azhari in TA, “a woman is not called unless 

along with the whiteness of the eye there is whiteness of body.” One 
gathers from the discussion of the Lexicographers that they were 
somewhat uncertain as to the actual meaning of the word, and in 
fact both LA, and TA, quote the statement of so great an authority 

as al-Asma‘i that he did not know what was the meaning of j as 
connected with the eye. 

The Commentators give us no help with the word as they merely 
set forth the same material as we find in the Lexicons. They prefer 
the meaning which refers it to the eye as more suited to the Qur’anic 
passages, and their general opinion is well summarized in as-Sijistani, 
117. 

Fortunately, the use of the word can be illustrated from the old 
poetry, for it was apparently in quite common use in pre-lslamic 
Arabia. Thus in ^Abid b. al-Abras, vii, 24 (ed. Lyall) we find the verse — 

“ And maidens like ivory statues,^ white of eyes, did we capture ” 
and again in "Adi b. Zaid. 

V ^ 

“ They have touched your heart, these tender white maidens, beside 
the river bank.” 

and so in a verse of Qa‘nab in the Mukhtdrdt, viii, 7, we read — 

(Jap i (3 3-J 

“ And in the women’s chamber when the house is full, are white 
maidens vdth charming voices.” 

In all these cases we are dealing with human women, and except 
in the verse of ‘Abid the word j could quite well mean white- 

^ So in al-A‘sha we find cf. Geyer, Zwei OedicMe, i, 196 = 

Diwauy xxxiii, 11. 
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skinned, and even in the verse of ‘Abid, the comparison with ivory 
statues would seem to lend point to al-Azhari’s statement that it is 
only used of the eyes when connected with w^hiteness of the skin. 

Western scholars are in general agreed that the conception of the 
Houries of Paradise is one borrowed from outside sources, and the 
prevalent opinion is that the borrowing was from Persia. Sale suggested 
this in his Preliminary Discourse, but his reference to the Sadder 
Bundahishn was rather unfortunate, as Dozy pointed out,^ owing to 
the lateness of this work. Berthels, however, in his article ‘‘ Die 
paradiesischen Jungfrauen im Islam ”, in Islamica, i, 263 ff., has 
argued convincingly that though Sale’s Hurdn-i-Bihisht may not be 


called in as evidence, yet the characteristic features of the j y>. of the 
Qur’anic Paradise closely correspond with Zoroastrian teaching about 


the Daena. The question, however, is whether the name j is of 

Iranian origin. Berthels thinks not.^ Haug, however, suggested its 
equivalence with the Zoroastrian humat, good thought (cf. Av. 

; Skt. huxi, good speech (cf. Av. J 

Skt. ^ 1^)5 and huvarsht, good deed (cf. Av. 

but the equivalences are difficult, and as Horovitz, Parodies, 13, points 


out, they in no way fit in with the pre-Islamic use of j Tisdall, 


Sources, 237 ff., claims that j is connected with the modern Pers. 
sun from Phlv. ^ and Av. Imvard,^ but this 


comes no nearer to explaining the Qur’anic word. 

It is much more likely that the word comes from the Phlv. 
hurust, meaning beautiful, and used in the Pahlavi books of the 
beauteous damsels of Paradise, e.g. in Arda Virdf, iv, 18, and in 


^ llet Islamisme, 3 ed., 1880, p. 101. 

^ “ Das Wort Hur diirfen wir natiirlich ebensowenig in den iranischen Sprachen 
suchen.” 

* The three words occur together in Pand-namak, xx, 12, 13. Cf. Nyberg, Olossar, 
109, 110. 

* Horn, Orundriss, pp. Ill, 112 ; Shikand, Glossary, 256. 

® Bartholomae, AI^\ 1847 ; Reichelt, Awestisches Elementarbuch, 612 ; cf. Skt. 
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Hadox^ Nash, ii, 23,^ where we have the picture of a graceful damsel, 
white-armed, strong, with dazzling face and prominent breasts. Now 

is a good Iranian word, the equivalent of Av. 

humoha,^ and though these Pahlavi works are late the conceptions 
in them are early and there can be no question of borrowing from 
the Semitic. 

To this Iranian conception we may now add the influence of the 
Aram. "Iin. Sprenger was doubtless right in his conjecture ^ that 

the root j to be white came to the Arabs from Aramaic. The Heb. 

mn occurs in Is. xxix, 22, in the sense of becoming pale through 
shame, and Syr. is commonly used to translate XevKO^i and 

is thus used for the white garments of the Saints in Rev. iii, 4. Carra 
de Vaux,^ indeed, has suggested that Muhammad's picture of the 
youths and maidens of Paradise was due to a misunderstanding of the 
angels in Christian miniatures or mosaics representing Paradise. This 


may or may not be so, but it does seem certain that the word j in 


its sense of whiteness, and used of fair-skinned damsels, came into use 
among the Northern Arabs as a borrowing from the Christian com- 
munities, and then Muhammad, under the influence of the Iranian 






used it of the maidens of Paradise. 


^ •♦1 ^ r - 

{Khdtam). 

xxxiii, 40. 

A seal. 

The passage is late Madinan and the word is used in the technical 
phrase 

On the surface it would seem to be a genuine derivative from 

A-' 

"Zzy- to seed, but as Fraenkel, Vocab, 17, points out, a form J^cL# is 


^ See also MinoJehird, ii, 125-139, for the idea. 

2 Bartholomae, A/ If, 1836. 

® Leben, ii, 222. He thinks it may have come to the Arabs from the Nabataeans. 
* Art. “ Djanna ” in El, i, 1015. 
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not regular in Arabic, and the verb itself, as a matter of fact, is denomina- 
tive.^ The verb occurs in the Qur'an in vi, 46 ; xlv, 22, and the deriva- 
tive which Jawhari says is the same as Ixxxiii, 

26. All these forms are in all probability derived from the Aram, 
as Noldeke had already noted.^ 

Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 71, claimed that the word was of Jewish 
origin, quoting the Heb. DniH seal ; Syr. In his Neiv Re- 

searches, 23, he quotes Haggai ii, 23, a verse referring to Zerubbabel, 
which shows that the idea of a man being a seal was not foreign to 
Jewish circles, beside which Horovitz, KU, 53, appositely cites 1 Cor. 
ix, 2, ye arc the seal of my Apostleship ” — a*0/)ay/y /ulov ttj^ 
aTToerroAiJs*, where the Peshitta reads ^LoAja. The Targumic 
and Christian Palestinian meaning obsignatio, finis, conclnsio, 

clausula, give us even closer approximation to the sense of the word as 
used in the Qur'an. 

In the general sense of seal it must have been an early borrowing, 
for already in Irnru'ul-Qais, xxxii, 4 (Ahlwardt, Diimis, p. 136), we 

find the plu. used, and in the S. Arabian inscriptions we 

have (Kossini, Glossarium, 158). 


(A7m6^). 

xii, 36. 

Bread. 

It occurs only in the baker's dream in the Joseph story. 

The word is from the Eth. as Noldeke, Neiie Beitrdge, 56, has 
noted, pointing out that bread is an uncommon luxury to the Arabs, 
but literally the staff of life among the Abyssinians, and therefore a 
word much more likely to have been borrowed by the Arabs than from 
them. •^nH is to bake in general, and to bake bread in particular, 
•^nn. is a baker, as e.g. in the Joseph story, and is bread,, the 

H being modified to ft before 'h, and was probably earlier 

^ Fraeiikel, Fremdw, 252. The variant forms of the word given in the 
and in LA, xv, 53, also suggest that the word is foreign. 

^ Aland, Gramrth, 112 ; see also Pallis, Alandaean Studies, 153. 

® Schwally, Idioticon, 36. It translates ^ma^payia^ia. Land, A weedo/a, iv, 181, 1. 20. 
Cf. Schulthess, Lex, 71. Used of sealing magically, it occurs in the incantation texts, 
see Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur, Glossary, pp. 289, 290. 
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as is indicated by the common Tigre word A'flfl''lh used for a popular 
kind of bread. It was probably an early borrowing into Arabic, for 
the root has become well naturalized and many forms have been 
built from it. 

(Khardal). 

xxi, 48 ; xxxi, 15. 

A mustard seed. 

Both passages are reminiscent of the coy kokkov aivaTreco^ 
of Matt, xvii, 20, etc. 

The Muslim authorities take it as an Arabic word, though they are 

in some doubt as to whether it should be or Fraenkel, 

Fremdw, 141, has shown, however, that the word is a borrowing from 
Aram. bTin ; S}T. 11 jw- The probabilities are in favour of its being 
from the Syr. which as a matter of fact translates aLuanL in 

the Peshitta text of Matt, xvii, 20, etc., and occurs also in Christian 
Palestinian.^ The borrowing will have been early for the word is used 
in the old poems, e.g. Divan Hvdhail, xcvii, 11. 

{Khazdna), 

vi, 50 ; xi, 33 ; xii, 55 ; xv, 21 ; xvii, 102 ; xxxviii, 8 ; lii, 37 ; 
Ixiii, 7. 

Treasury, storehouse. 

The verb does not occur in the Qur'an, but besides A* 1 
(which occurs, however, only in the plu. form ^ ^ we find a form 

one who lays in store ’’ in xv, 22 ; and keepers in 

xxxix, 71, 73 ; xl, 52 ; Ixvii, 8. 

It is fairly obvious that is a denominative verb, and the word 

has been recognized by many Western scholars as a foreign borrowing.^ 
Its origin, however, is a little more difficult to determine. Hoffmann, 
1 Schulthess, Lex, 69. 

* Fraenkel in Beiir. Assy, iii, 81 ; Vollers, ZDMO, 1, 640 ; Horovitz, Parodies, 5 n. 
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ZDMG, xxxii, 760,^ suggested that we should find its origin in the 
Pers. This which BQ defines as 

j j>, is cognate with Skt. a treasury or 

jewel Toomj^ and has been borrowed through the Aram. i^T33 ; Syr. 

N into Arabic as It seems hardly likely that by another line 

of borrowing, tlirougli say Heb. D*'T33 ^ or Hand. K3XTX3,^ it has 


come to form the Ar. 

Barth, Etytnol, Stud, 51, makes the happier suggestion that it 
may be connected with the form that is behind the Heb. ion treasure. 


{Khali a). 

To do wrong, sin. 

Several verbal and nominal forms from this root occur in the 
Qur’an, e.g. hij mistake (iv, 94) ; \.)^\ to be in error, to sin (ii, 

286 ; xxxiii, 5) ; (xxviii, 7 ; Ixix, 37) ; Lk 5>- sin, error (xvii, 

33); Al^ki-,plu. sin, error (ii, 55; 75 ; iv, 112, etc.) ; and 

habitual sinfulness (Ixix, 9 ; xcvi, 16). 

The primitive meaning of the Semitic root was apparently to 
miss ^ as in Heb. KUSH (cf. Prov. viii, 36, 12?S3 ODH ‘'KtSH “ he 
who misses me wrongs himself”), and in the Eth. 'IrTJt to fail to find. 
The Hiphil form in Heb. is used of markmanship, and XhlD**! in 
S. Arabian seems to have the same meaning, as we may judge from 
two inscriptions given by Levy in ZDMG, xxiv, 195, 199 (cf. also 
Rossini, Glossarium, 155). It was from this sense of missing the mark 
that there developed the idea of to sin, which is the commonest use 

^ Cf. also his Mdrtyrer, 260. 

* It is probably a loan-word in Skt. Lagarde, GA, 27, and Arm. Stud, § 453, 
thinks it is an old Median word. 

» Cf. Esth, iii, 9 ; iv, 7, ibon ■'M3. 

* Fraenkel, Beitr. Assy, iii, 181, takes it to be from Aram. 

® But see Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 11. 
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of the verb in Heb. and the only meaning it has in Aram.^ It was 
doubtless under Aram, influence that it gained a similar moaning in 
Eth.,2 and there is little doubt that it came into Arabic as a technical 
term from the same source. It occurs very rarely in the old poetry,® 
though the casual way in which the term is used in the Qur’an shows 
that it must have been well understood in Mecca and Madina.^ 

The Muslim authorities take as a form but as 

** •» 

Schwally notes {ZDMG, lii, 132), its form like that of the Eth. 

® is proof conclusive that the borrowing of this form is 
direct from the Syr. and doubtless the other Arabic forms 

are due to influence from the same source.® 

(Khalaq). 

ii, 96, 196 ; hi, 71 ; ix, 70. 

A portion or share. 

As a technical term for the portion of good allotted man by God 
this term occurs only in Madinan passages. In Sura ix, it refers to 
man’s portion in this world, and in Suras ii and hi to man’s portion 
in the life to conic, the two latter passages indeed, as Margoliouth, 
MW, xviii, 78, notes, being practically a quotation from the Talmud 
(cf. Sanh, 90a, 

It seems clear that it is a. technical term of non- Arabic origin, for 

though the primitive sense of is to measure (cf. Eth. to 

enumerate), its normal sense in Qur’anic usage is to create, and this 

Madinan use of in the sense of portion follows that of the 

older religions. Thus npbn is a portion given by God, cf. Job xx, 
29, and Aram. Np'pin means a portion in both worlds (cf. Baba 
Bathra, 122a, and Buxtorf, Lex. 400). Syr. means rather 

lot or fate, i.e. fxolpa as in IZoLoj = juLOtpa dauarov, 

^ And now also in the Ras Shamra tablets. 

2 Pratorius, Btitr. Afts, i, 29. 

® Examples occur in AbuT-*Atahiya (ed. 1888), p. 120, and in Qaisb. ar-Ruqaiyat, 
xviii, 3 (ed. Rhodokanakis, p. 129). 

* But see Wensinck in El, ii, 925. 

® Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 36. 

® Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86. 
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though in the Christ. Palest, dialect means portion, 

i-c. /jLepq^.^ 

It is noteworthy that the Lexicons, which define it as iii-l 




seem to interpret it from the Qur’an, 


and the only verse they quote in illustration is from TIassan b. Thabit, 
which is certainly under Qur’anic influence. Horovitz, JPN, 198 ff., 
thinks that the origin is Jewish, but Phon. pbn is also to divide, 
apportion (Harris, Glosaary, 102), so that the word may have been 
used in the Syro-Palestinian area among other groups. 


{Khamr), 

ii, 216 ; v, 92, 93 ; xii, 36, 41 ; xlvii, 16. 

Wine. 

The word is very commonly used in the old poetry, but as Guidi 
saw,^ it is not a native word, but one imported along with the arti(*le. 

The Ar. means to cover, to conceal, and from this was formed 

jU^ a nmffler, the plu. of which, occurs in Sura xxiv, 31. 

In the sense of to give wine to, it is denominative.^ 

Its origin was doubtless the Aram. K")Qn = Syr. 
which is of very common use. The Heb. HOn is poetical (BDB, 330) 
and probably of Aram, origin.^ It is also suggestive that many of the 

other forms from are clearly of Aram, origin, e.g. leave^i, 

gives ferment, leaven, and Arm. /uiA^ yeast ® a 

wineseller is is etc. 

The probabilities are all in favour of the word having come into 
Arabic from a Christian source, for the wine trade was largely in the 
hands of Christians {vide supra, p. 21), and Jacob even suggests that 

^ Schulthess, Lex, 65, and cf. Palestinian Lectionary of the Gospels, p. 126. 

2 LA, xi, 380. 

® Della Sede, 597, and note Bell, Origin, 145. 

* Fraenkel, Fremdw, 161. 

® We now have the word, however, in the Ras Shamra texts. 

* Lagarde, Arm. Stvd, § 991 ; Hubschmann, ZDMG, xlvi, 238, and Arm. Gramm, 
i, 306. 
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Christianity spread among the Arabs in some parts along the routes 
of the wine trade.^ Most of the Arabic terms used in the wine trade 

seem to be of S 3 rriac origin, and itself is doubtless an early 

borrowing from the Syr. 

(Khinzlr). 

ii, 168 ; v, 4, 65 ; vi, 146 ; xvi, 116. 

Pig, swine. 

It occurs only in late passages and always in the list of prohibited 
foods, save in v, 65, where it refers to certain infidels whom God 
changed into apes and swine. 

No explanation of the word from Arabic material is possible, ^ 
and Guidi, Della Sede, 587, was suspicious of the word. Fraenkers 
examination of the word, Fremdw, 110, has confirmed the suspicion 
and indicated that it is in all probability a loan-word from Aramaic.® 
The dependence of the Qur’anic food-regulations on Biblical material 
has been frequently noticed,^ and in Lev. xi, 7, we find "T’Tn among 
the forbidden meats. In Aram, the word is K"T’Tn and in Syr. 

and only in S. Arabian do we find theform withn, e.g. Eth. 

(also gh^HC or of. Eth. Enoch, Ixxxix, 10) meaning wild 

boar (though it is rare in Eth., the usual word being and 

Sab. (Ryckmans, Now,s jn^opres, i, 38). 

It is passible of course that the Arabic word was derived from 
Eth., but the alternative forilis in Eth. make one suspect that the 
borrowing was the other way, so it is safest to assume that the borrow- 
ing was from Aram, with a glide sound ^ developed between the 

^and j ^ (Fraenkel, 111), which also appears in the "1T3n of the 
lias Shamra texts. 

^ Beduinenleben, 99. Fraenkel, Fremdw, 181, notes the curious fact that in early 
Arabic the commonest word for merchant, viz. has the special significance of 

“ wine merchant ”, on which D. H. Muller remarks, WZKM, i, 27 : “ sie zeigt dass 
die Civilization im Alterthum wic heute erst mit der Einfiihrung berauschendcr 
Getriinke begonnen hat.” 

* Vide the suggestions of the Lexicographers in Lane, Lex, 732. 

® But see Lagarde, Ubersicht, 113, and the Akk. humslrn (Zimmern, Akkad. 
Fremdw, fiO). 

Cf. Rudolph, Abhdrigigkeit, 61, 62. 

^ That this inserted n was not infrequent in borrowed words is illustrated by 
Geycr, Zwei Gedickte, i, 118 n. 
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(Khaima), 

Iv, 72. 

Tent ; pavilion. 

It is found only in the plu. in an early Meccan description 

ofParadise, where we are told that the Houries are 
kept close in pavilions ”. 

The word is obviously not Arabic, and Fraenkel, Frerndw, 30, 
though admitting that he was not certain of its origin, suggested that 
it came to the Arabs from Abyssinia.^ Eth. means 

tentorium., tabernacnlum, (Dillmann, Lex, 610), and translates both 
the Heb. and Gk. aKijifr). Vollers, however, in ZDMG, 1, 

631, is not willing to accept this theory of Abyssinian derivation,^ and 
thinks we must look to Persia or N. Africa for its origin. The Pcrs. 



and 



however, are direct borrowings from the 


Arabic ^ and not formations from the root meaning curvature. 

We find the word not infrequently in the early poetry, and so it 
must have been an early borrowing, probably from the same source 
as the Eth. 


SjlS {Ddwud). 

ii, 252 ; iv, 161 ; v, 82 ; vi, 84 ; xvii, 57 ; xxi, 78, 79 ; xxvii, 
15, 16 ; xxxiv, 10, 12 ; xxxviii, 16-29. 

David. 

In the Qur’an he is mentioned both as King of Israel and also as 
a Prophet to whom was given the Zabur (Psalter). 

^ In S. Arabian wo have m. which is said to mean domus modeMa (Rossini, 
Olossarivm , ] 55 ) . 

2 “ Zelt ist inir vcrdachtig, ohne dass ich mit Sicherheit die fremde Urform 
angeben kann. Die ErkUrung schwankt in den Einzelheiten : urspriinglich primi- 
tivste Behausimg scheint es allmanlich mit c--* Zelt glcichbedoutend geworden zu 
sein. Dass es durch ath. Jmimat als echt semitisch erwiesen wird, kann ich Frankel 
nicht zugeben, derm viele Entlehnungen sind auf den Siiden beschrankt geblieben. 
Man muss an Persien oder Nordostafrika denken.” 

® VuHers, Lex. Pers, i, 776. 
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al-Jawallql, Mu‘arrab, 67, recognized the name as foreign, and his 
statement is repeated in Raghib, Miifraddt, 173 ; LA, iv, 147, etc. 
It was even recognized as a Hebrew name as we learn from Baid. who, 

speaking of Talut, says, ^ ^ Hebrew 

proper name like David.” 

In two passages of the Qur’an (xxi, 80 ; xxxiv, 10) we are told 
that he was an armourer, and as such he is frequently mentioned in the 
old poetry,^ so the name obviously came to the Arabs from a com- 
munity where these legends were circulating, though this may have 
been either Jewish or Christian. It was also used as a personal name 
among the Arabs in pre-Islamic days, for we hear of a Phylarch 
Da’ud al-Lathiq of the house of Paja^irna of the tribe of Salih, ^ there 
appears to have been a contemporary of Muhammad who fought at 

Badr, named and possibly the name occurs in a Thamudic 

inscription.^ 

The form of the name presents a little difficulty, for the Heb. is 
*11*1 or and the Christian forms follow this, e.g. Gk. AavetS, 

Syr. 01 H^lj, Eth. There is a Syr. form joolj used 

by Bar Hebr., Chron, 325, but PSm, 801, is probably right in thinking 
that this was influenced by the Arabic. Horovitz, KU, 110, discusses 
the change in form from Dawid to Da’ud,^ and on the whole it seems 
safest to conclude that it came to Arabic from some Aramaic source, 
though whether Jewish or Christian it is impossible to say. 


(Darasa), 

iii, 73 ; vi, 105, 157 ; vii, 168 ; xxxiv, 43 ; Ixviii, 37. 

To study earnestly. 

Always used in the Qur’an of studying deeply into or searching 
the Scriptures, and the reference is always directly or indirectly to 
the Jews and Christians.® On this ground Geiger, 51, claimed that here 

^ Vide examples in Fraenkel, Fremdw, 242 ; Horovitz, KU, 109 ; JPN, 166, 167. 
® Yaqut, Mu' jam, iv, 70 ; and vide Noldeke, Ohasaanischen FUrsten, p. 8. 

* Vide Ibn Hisham, 505 ; Ibn Sa‘d, iii, b, 74, and Wcllhausen, Wdqidt, p. 88. 

* Ryckraans, Noms propres, i, 65. 

* Vide also Rhodokanakis in WZKM, xvii, 283. 

* Taking v, 37, of Sura Ixviii to be late, as seems evident from the use of 
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we have a technical word for the study of Scripture borrowed from the 
root so widely used in this connection by the Jews. 

Geiger's suggestion has had wide acceptance among Western 
scholars,^ and it is curious that some of the Muslim philologers felt the 
difficulty, for as-Suyuti, Itq, 320, and in the Muhadhdhab, tells us4hat 
some considered it to be Heb., and in Mutaw, 56, he quotes others as 
holding it to be Syriac. Syr. does mean to train, to instruct, and 
Eth. to interpret, comment upon, whence /tCA'l* and r:cfn 

commeMary, but neither of these is so likely an origin as the Jewish 
which, as Buxtorf, Lex, 297, shows, is the commonest word 
in the Rabbinic writings in connection with the exposition of Scripture, 
and which must have been commonly used among the Jewish com- 
munities of Arabia.^ 


(Dirluwi). 

xii, 20. 

A dirham. 

Only the plu. form is found in the Qur’an, and only in 

the Joseph story. 

It was commonly recognized by the philologers as a borrowed word. 
al-Jawaliql, Mti'arrab, 66, notes it,^ and ath-Tha'alibi, Fiqh, 317, 
includes it in his list of words common to Persian and Arabic. There was 
some doubt as to the vowelling of the word, however, the authorities 

varying between and or (of. LA, xv, 89). 

The ultimate origin is the Gk. f>pa)(^fjLiq,^ which passed into Syr. 
as Some, however, would derive hpa^fx^ from a Semitic 

source. Boissacq suggests this, and Levy, Fremdw, 118, connects it 


^ Fraenkcl, Vocah, 23 ; Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften, ii, 122 ; Sprengcr, Leben, ii, 
289 ; Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 51 ; New Researches, 28. 

* Eth. M and are themselves derived from the Heb. Noldeke, Neiie 

Beitrdge, 38; Horovitz, JPN, 199. 

* Rhodokanakis, WZKM, xvii, 285, thinks that in hero we have a combina- 
tion of ttrn and Dm. “ Zur Radix ist nachzutragen, dass in ihr tZm und 

(v. Levy) zusammonfielen. Daher einerseits die Bedeutung studieren anderseits 
arbeiten abnutzen.” 

* So al-Khafaji, 83 ; LA, xv, 89. 

* Fraenkel, Vocab, 10 ; Fremdw, 191. 
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with Heb. (Phon. oaosm) ^ beside liaiTK, which is 

the Persian gold Daric, the Gk. SapeiKO^, and the Cuneiform da-ri-ku, 
which appears in Syr, as ]jlGiOjib. Liddell and Scott, however, are 
doubtless right in deriving it from SpdaaofxaL and meaning originally 
‘‘ as much as one can hold in the hand ”, then a measure of weight 
and lastly a coin. This 8pa\p^ passed into Iranian first as a measure of 

weight and then as a coin. In Phlv. we find the ideograms dram 
and,^^ drax'^n meaning a silver coin,^ or sometimes ^mney in general,® 


which is the origin of the Mod. Pers. 




and the Arm. 


and may be assumed as the source of the Ar. also.® 

It was doubtless an early borrowing from the Mesopotamian area, 
for it occurs in the old poetry, e.g. ‘Antara xxi, 21 (Ahlwardt, Divans, 
p. 45). 


(3Ljh5 {Dihdq). 

Ixxviii, 34. 

Full. 

It occurs only in an early Meccan passage descriptive of the delights 
of Paradise, where, besides an enclosed garden and fulhbosomed 

9 

virgins, the blessed are promised C.15^ 

The Commentators are agreed that it means /aH and there is con- 
siderable agreement that it is to be derived from to press. 


1 Lidzbarski, Handhuch, 257 ; Harris, Glossary^ J;6 ; cf. also Aram. 013*11 in 
Cook, Glossary, 41. 

2 PPGl, 105 and 110; Nyberg, Glossar, 58; iSayast, Glossary, 160; Fraliang, 
Glossary, 78. Hang thinks this of Babylonian origin, but Hubschmann rightly derives 


it from a form *dralim from hpaxM, and then compares Av. Ji 



taxma, 


cf. Arm. Gramm, i, 145 ; Pers. Stud, 251. 

® e.g. in the Dadistan-i-Dinik, cf. West, Pahlavi Texts, ii, 242. 

* Hubschmann, Arm, Gramm, i, 145. 

® Vullers, Lex, i, 832, 840 ; Vollers, ZD MG, li, 297, and Addai Sher, 62, though 
some statements of the latter need correction. 
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They are not very happy over the form, however, for ^ Ij is fern, 
and we should expect not jU». Exactly the same form, how- 

ever, is found in a verse of Khidash b. Zuhair — 

liUi a) 1*1 ^ j*:X 

“ There came to us ‘Amir desiring entertainment from us, so we 
filled for him a full cup.” 

so Sibawaih suggested that it should be taken not as an adj. to Lk 


but as a verbal noun.^ 

There is ground, however, for thinking that the word is not Arabic 
at all.2 Fraenkel, Fremdiv, 282, would relate it to pm, which we 
find in Heb. pHT to crowd, oppress, thrust ; Aram. pH*^ ; Syr. 


to crowd, squeeze, which is the Ar. to drive away, expel. The 

change of H to H he would explain as Mesopotamian. Thus 

would mean “ a cup pressed out ”, referring to the wine pressed to 
fill the cup. 


a'J (Dm). 

Of very frequent occurrence. Cf. i, 3 ; ii, 257, etc. 

Judgment, Religion, and in ix, 29, verbally “ to make profession 
of faith 


In the Qur’an we find also a debt, that which one owes 

(cf. iv, 12, 13 ; ii, 282), and X# for one who receives payment of a 

debt (xxxvii, 51 ; Ivi, 85), besides the verb ^ “ to become debtors 

to one another ” (ii, 282). These, however, are later developments of 
the word within Arabic. 

The Muslim authorities usually treat it as an Arabic word (cf. 


^ Vide LA, xi, 395, 396. 

® Horovitz, Paradies, 11, says : “ Auch die Herkunft von . . . ist unsicher.' 
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Raghib, Mufraddt, 175), and derive it from jiS ‘‘to do a thing as a 

habit ”, but this verb seems to be denominative from in the 

sense of obedience, which, like and (i.c. and 

^ •• • 

is a borrowing from the North, connected with Akk. ddnu, 
Heb. ; Syr. There was a suspicion among the philologers, 
however, that it was a foreign word, for LA, xvii, 27, notes that some 
authorities admitted that it had no verbal root, and al-Khafaji, 90, and 
ath-Tha‘a]ibI, Fiqh, 317, include it in their lists of foreign words. 

As a matter of fact we have here two separate words of different 
origin.^ (i) In the sense of religion the word is a borrowing from Iranian. 
In Phlv. we find den meaning religion,^ from which come 
dendk for religious law, ham-den, of the same religion, ^ and 

dendn, used in the sense of “ the religious ”, i.e. true 
believers. This Phlv. is derived from Av. daend, 

religion ^ (though this itself is probably derived from the Elamitish 

den),^ and besides being the origin of the Mod. Pers. was 

borrowed into Arm. as meaning religion, faith (and also law ’ 
in the sense of a ‘‘religious system’', e.g. glrh JluiufkqiLuii^ = 
>)^ the Mazdian religion or Law), (ii) In the sense of 
Judgnmit it is a borrowing from the Aramaic. Thus we find in common 
use the Rabbinic Kri, SyiN u-?, and Mand. Nrn, all meaning 
judgment and, indeed, the judgment of the last day.® 

From the Aramaic the word passed into S. Arabian and 

^ Noldeke in ZDMG, xxxvii, 534. See also Von Kremer, Streifziige, p. vii, and 
Ahrens, Christliches, 28, 34. 

® PPOl, 110; SaycLSt, Glossary, 160, and the den of the Turfan Pahlavi ; Sale- 
mann, Manichdische Studien, i, 67. For the borrowing cf. Noldeke-Schw'ally, i, 20 ; 
Vollers, ZD MG, 1, 641 ; Noldeke, Mand. Gram, 102. 

* Cf. the Av. West, Glossary, 35. 

* Bartholomae, AlW, 662; Horn, Grundriss, 133; cf. also the Pazend edmi 
=s irreligion. 

® But see Bartholomae, AIW, 665, and Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 24, who derives 
it from Akk. de{i)nu, 

® Addai Sher, 69, discusses its meaning. Curiously enough it is given by the 
Lexicons as a borrowing from Arabic, cf. Vullers, Lex, i, 956, but see Bartholomae, 
AIW, 665. 

’ Htibschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 139. 

* Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur, Glossary, j). 285. 
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Eth. with its verbal forms AfV and (and Amharic 

j'l/dge ; .Tigriha RRV I Iranian, where we find the 

Phlv. ideogram dmd — judgmeMt, decree,'^ and also into Arabic. ^ 
As used in the Qur’an it closely corresponds to Jewish use ; in fact 

the constantly occurring so exactly corresponds with the 

KabbinicJ<n Dr Dr that on the surface it seems obviously 

a borrowing from Jewish sources. The fact, however, that in Syriac, 
besides meaning judgment, we have also a meaning 

religion, borrowrid from the Iranian (Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum, 
1516), giving us the same double usage as in Arabic, makes the 
probabilities seem in favour of the borrowing having been from a 
Christian source.^ In any case it was an early borrowing for it is found 
not uncommonly in the early poetry.^ 

jLlo {Dinar). 

iii, 68. 

A dinar. 

The name of a coin, the Lat. demrius, Gk. brjvapiov. The Muslim 
authorities knew that it was a loan-word and claim that it came from 
Persian , though they were not unanimous about it. al- J awaliqi, Mu^arrab, 
62, whose authority is accepted by as-Suyiiti,^ gives it as Arabicized 

from the Pers. but ath-Tha‘alibi, Fiqh, 317, places it among the 

words which have the same form in both Arabic and Persian. as-Suyuti, 
Muzhir, i, 139, places it among the words about which the philologers 
were indoubt, and Kaghib, Mufraddt, 171 , while quoting the theory that 

it is of Pers. origin compounded from and jl,® yet gives his 

own opinion that it is from jLj ^ and an Arabic word. Similarly the 

^ Frahamj, Glossary, p. 79. 

* Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 44 ; Noldeko, Nene Beitrdgc, 39 ; Fraenkel, Vocab, 22. 
® Miiigana, Syriac Infiucnce, 85; Horovitz, KV, 62. 

* See references in Horovitz, op. cit. Cheikho, Nasrdniya, 171. 

® Jtq, 320 ; Mutaw, 46, vide also al-Khafaji, 86. 

® Vide Vullers, Lex, i, 25 and 66. Dvofak, Fremdw, 66, points out that the late 
Greek explanations of the word take it to be from din-ar, i.c. ScKaxa^Kov ; cf. Steph., 
Thesaurus, ii, 1094 : to heKaxaXKov ovrojs cVaAetro hy)vdpLov, or the even more 
ridiculous ro rd heivd aipeiv napexdficvov. 
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Lexicons differ. The Qdmus says plainly that it is a foreign word like 

1^1 ^ and which the Arabs of old did not know and so borrowed 

from other peoples. TA, iii, 211, says that the authorities were 

uncertain — (3 ), and Jawharl tries to explain it as an 

Arabic word. - 

The form jLo seems an invention to explain the plu. 

though it may be intended to represent the Phlv. denar, used 

for a gold coin in circulation in the Sasanian empire,^ and which is 

the origin of the Pers. The Phlv. however, is not 

original, and the oft suggested connection with the Skt. 
a gold coin or gold ornament, is hardly to the point, for this is itself 
derived from the Gk. Srji^dptop,^ and the Phlv. word was doubtless 
also borrowed directly from the Greek. 

Srjj/dptop from the Lat. denarius was in common use in N.T. times, 
and occurs in the non-literary papyri.® The Greeks brought the word 
along with the coin to the Orient in their commercial dealings, and the 
word was borrowed not only into Middle Persian, but is found also in 
Arm. in Aram. which occurs both in the Eabbinic 

writings (Levy, Worterbuch, i, 399, 400) and in the Palmyrene 
inscriptions (De Vogiie, Liscr, vi, 3 ~ NSI, No. 115, p. 273),® and in 
Syr. The denarius aurehs, i.e. the brivdpiov ^pvaovv, became 

known in the Orient as simply 8r]vdpLOV, and it was with the 
meaning of a gold coin that the word came into use in Arabic.® 

Now as it was coins of Greek and not of Persian origin that first 
came into customary use in Arabia, we can dismiss the suggested 
Persian origin. Had the word come directly from Greek, however, 


^ PPOlf 110; Karnamak, ii, 13; Bdyaat, Glossary, 160. 

* Monier Williams, Sanskrit Dictionary, 481. 

* Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British Museum, ii, 306 : “ The term denarius 
replaces that of drachma which was regularly in use before the time of Diocletian ; the 
Neronian denarius reintroduced by Diocletian being reckoned as equivalent to the 
drachma and as of a talent,” 

* Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 346. Brockelmann in ZDMO, xlvii, 11. 

* The actual form is with the Aram. plu. ending. 

® Zambaur in El, i, 975, thinks that the shortened form of the name became 
current in Syria after the reform of the currency by Constantine I (a.d. 309-319). 
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we should expect the form actual form jIij > 

suggests "an Aram, origin, as Fraenkel had noted.^ It was from the 
Syr. that the Eth. was derived, ^ and we may assume 

that the Arabic word was also taken from this source.^ It was an 
early borrowing, as it occurs in the old poetry. 


i (Dhakkd), 


V, 4. 


To make ceremonially clean. 


Only once does this word occur, and then in a very late Madinan 
passage giving instruction about clean and unclean meats. Muslims 
are here forbidden to eat that which dieth of itself, blood, flesh of 
swine, that which has been offered to strange gods, anything strangled 
or gored or killed by an accident or by a beast of prey — ‘‘ save what 


you have made ceremonially clean” — — the ref- 


erence being, the Commentators tell us, to the giving of the death 
stroke in the orthodox fashion to such maimed or injured beasts.** 

This whole passage is obviously under Jewish influence (cf. Lev. 
xi, 7 ; xvii, 10, 15, etc.), and Schulthess, ZA^ xxvi, 151,^ has suggested 


that the verb 



here is a borrowing from the Jewish community. 


In Bibl. Heb. HIDT (Pi) means ‘'to make or keep clean or pure 
but the Aram. ■’D1, mean “to be ritually clean”, and the 

Pa. is “to make ritually clean ”, giving us precisely the form 


we need to explain the Arabic. The Syr. has the same meaning, 

but as the distinctions of clean and unclean meats meant little to the 
Christians, the probabilities are in favour of a Jewish origin. 


^ Vocah^ 13; Fremdiv, 191. 

* Noldeke, Neue Ikitrdge, 41 ; but see p. 33, where he suggests a possible direct 
borrowing from the Greek. 

® Mingana, Syriac Influeme, 89. 

* Wellhausen, Reste, 114, n. 4. 

® “ Wahrschciiilich ist aber dieses letzero ir^endwie judischen Ursprungs.” 
® Note also Phon. NDT, Harris, Glossary, 99. 
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L-^1 j (RdHna), 
ii, 98 ; iv, 48. 

The reference is the same in both passages — say not rdHnd but 
say mizurnd’" The Commentators tell us that the Jews in Arabia 

used to pronounce the word j, meaning look at us in such 
a way as to relate it with the root S7n evil, so Muhammad urged his 

followers to use a different word behold us, which did not 

lend itself to this disconcerting play on words.^ 

Hirschfeld, Beitra^e, 64, thinks the reference is to K3nKT or 
occurring in connection with some Jewish prayer, but it is 
much more likely that the statement of the Commentators is correct 
and that as Geiger, 17, 18, noted, ^ it is a play on 3?"1 and UNI, and 
reflects the Prophet’s annoyance at the mockery of the Jews. 


j (Rabb), 

Occurs very frequently, e.g. i, 1. 

Lord, master. 

The root 33n is common Semitic, probably meaning to be thick, 

as illustrated by At. to increase, thick juice, the Kabbinic 
grease, beside the Eth. ^flfl to expand, extend. The sense of 
great, however, which is so common in Heb. and Aram., and from which 
the meaning Lord has developed, does not occur in Ar. or in Eth. save 
as a borrowing.^ This sense seems to have developed in the N. Semitic 


area, and Margoliouth, ERE, vi, 248, notes that meaning Lord 
or Master must have been borrowed from the Jews or Christians. 


The borrowing was probably from Aram, for it was from an Aram, 
source that the word passed into Middle Persian, as witness the 

Phlv. ideogra m rabd meaning great, venerable, splendid (PPGl, 


^ as-Suyuti, Itq, 320, quoting Abu NaTra’s DaWil an-Nubuwwa. Cf. Muiaw, 59. 
2 Vide also Palmer, Qoran, i, 14 ; and Dvofdk, Fremdw, 31 ; Horovitz, JPN, 204. 

® It occurs, however, in Sab. n). though this, like Eth. dtt. and may 

be from the Aram. Torrey, Foundation, 52, claims that ^ j is purely Arabic. 
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190 ; Frahatig, Glossary, 106), which occurs as' early as the Sasanian 
inscriptions, where is synon)mious with the Pazend 

mzxtrg} We find very frequently in the Aramaic inscriptions, 
e.g. pity m ‘'chief of the market “ chief of the 
army ”, “camp master”, etc.,^ though its use in 

connection with deities is rarer, ^ names like meaning “ El 

is great ” rather than “El is Lord The special development of its 
use with God was in the Syriac of the Christian communities, and as 
Sprenger, Leben, i, 299, suggests, it was doubtless under Syr. influence 
that Muhammad uses it as he does in the Qur'an.^ It was commonly 
used, however, both of human chieftains and of the deity in pre- 
Islamic days, as is evident from the old poetry, and from its use in 
the inscriptions (Hyckmans, No7hs propres, i, 196; Rossini, Glossarimn, 
235). 


j (Rabbdm). 

iii, 73 ; v, 48, 68. 

Rabbi. 

The passages arc all late, and the reference is to Jewish teachers, 

as was recognized by the Commentators. Most of the Muslim 

• • • • • . ^ 
authorities take it as an Arabic word, a derivative from (cf. TA, 

i, 260 ; Raghib, Mvfra^dt, 183 ; and Zam. on iii, 73). Some, however, 
knew that it was a foreign word, though they were doubtful whether 
its origin was Hebrew or Syriac.® 

As it refers to Jewish teachers we naturally look for a Jewish 
origin, and Geiger, 51, would derive it from the Rabbinic a 

later form of used as a title of honour for distinguished teachers,® 

^ West, Glossary^ 133 ; Herzfeld, Faikuli^ Glossary, 240. 

2 See Cook, Glossary, under the various titles. St) Phon. ^"1. Cf. Harris, Glossary, 
145. 

® Though in the S. Arabian inscriptions we find m^ixnx etc. 

(see Ryckmans, Nonts propres, i, 248), and there is a similar use in the Has Shamra 
tablets. 

* Hirschfeld, New Researches, 30, however, argues that the dominant influence 
was Jewish. See also Horovitz, JPN, 199, 200. 

® Vide al-JawiiHqi, Mu'arrab, T2 ; as*SuyutT, Itq, 320 ; Muzhir, i, 130 ; al-Khafaji, 94. 

* Hirschfeld, Beilrdgc, 51 n., says : “ Muhammad ermahnt die Rabbinen 
(rabbani) sich nieht zu Herren ihrer Glaubensgenossen zii rnachen, aondern ihre 
Wiirde lediglich auf das Studium der Sehrift zu beschrariken, vgl. ix, 31.” Vide 
also von Kremer, Ideen, 226 n. 
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SO that there grew up the saying greater than 

Rabbi is Rabban The difficulty in accepting as a direct 

derivative from pi> however, is the final which as Horovitz, 

KV, 63, admits, seems to point to a Christian origin. In Jno, xx, 16 ; 
Mk, X, 51, we find the form pa^fiovvel (6 Xeyercu AiSaaKaXe) 
or pa^l3coj/eL wliich seems to be formed from the Targumic 1131 ^ 
and it was this form that came to be commonly used in the Christian 
communities of the East, viz. Syr. ; Eth. ; Arm. 

The Syr. %jJQ29 was very widely used, and as Pautz, 
Offenharmg, 78, n. 4, notes, lioi was commonly used for a doctor of 
learning, and the dim. %jJQ :09 was not uncommonly used as a title 
of reverence for priests and monks, so that we may conclude that the 
Qur’anic word, as to its form, is probably of Syriac origin.^ 

^ • 

j (Hibli). 

ii, 15. 

To be profitable. 

A trading term which Barth, FAymol, Stud, 29 (but cf. Torrey, 
Commercial Theological Terms, p. 44), has equated with the Jewish 
mnx. It seems more likely, however, to have come from the 
Eth. lucrari, Iticrifacere,^ which is very commonly used and 

has many derivatives, e.g. d business man ; CHrlli gain ; 

C(l*ih profit bearing, etc., which are among the commonest trading 
terms. It is thus probably a trade term that came to the Arabs from 
Abyssinia, or may be from S. Arabia (cf. Ryckmans, Noms propres, 
i, 196 ; Rossini, Glossariwm, 236). 

j j {Ribbtyun), 

iii, 140. 

Myriads. 

^ Dalman, Worte Jeau, 267, and see his Grammatik dea jild. paldst. Aramdisch, 

p. 176. 

* Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 376 ; ZDMG, xlvi, 251. 

* Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85, agrees, but see Horovitz, JPN, 200. 

* Fraenkel in Beit. Asa, iii, 74, says that Noldcke suggested this derivation, but 
I cannot locate the reference. 
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The passage is a late Madinan one encouraging the Prophet in his 
difficulties. 

as-Suyuti, Itq, 321, says that certain early authorities considered 
it a Syriac word, and this is probably correct. Syr. the plu. 

of QOi meaning myriads, translates both jxvpioi and fjLvptdSe^ of 
the LXX.i 

y>:j {Rujz). 

Ixxiv, 5. 

Wrath. 

The Sura is an early one, and in this passage the Prophet is urged 
to magnify his Lord, purify his garments, and flee from the wrath 

to come — 

It is usual to translate the word as abomination or idolatry and make 

it but another form of which occurs in ii, 56 ; vii, 131, etc. 

(cf. LA, vii, 219 ; Kaghib, Mvfraddt, 186, and the Commentaries). 
There was some feeling of difficulty about the word, however, for 

Zam. thought the reading was wrong and wanted to read 

instead of and as-Suyuti, Itq, 311, would explain it as the form 

of in the dialect of Hudhail. 

It seems probable, however, as Bell, Origin, 88, and Ahrens, 
Mnhaynmcd, 22, have suggested, that the word is the Syr. V 
wrath, used of the wrath to come e.g. in Matt, iii, 7.^ (Fischer, 
Glossar, 43, says Aram. 

{Rajvm), 

iii, 31 ; xv, 17, 34 ; xvi, 100 ; xxxviii, 78 ; Ixxxi, 25. 

Stoned, pelted, driven away by stones, execrated. 

We find it used only of Satan and his minions, and it is said to 

^ Cf. also the Mandaean ; Ndldeke, Mand. Oramm, 190. 

* Vide also 1 Thess. i, 10, and Lagarde, Analecta Syriaca, p. 8, 1. 19. 
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derive from the tradition that the demons seek to listen to the counsels 
of Heaven and are pelted away by the angels ^ (cf. Sura Ixvii, 5). 
The Muslim authorities naturally take it as a pure Arabic word, 


a form from which is used several times in the Qur’an. 

As a technical term associated with Satan, however, it would seem to 
be the Eth. and mean cursed or execrated rather than stoned, 

means to curse or execrate and is used of the serpent in Gen. 
iii, 14, and of those who are delivered over to the hre prepared for 
the devil and his angels in Matt, xxv, 41. Riickert, in his notes to his 
translation of the Qur'an (ed. A. Miiller, p. 440), ^ had noted this con- 
nection with the Eth. and Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 25, 47, thinks 
that Muhammad himself in introducing the Eth. word — 

introduced also the epithet but not knowing the 


technical meaning of the word treated it as though from j 
to slone.^ (Cf. Ahrens, Christlichcs, 39.) 


□ai. 


{Ar-Rahwm). 

Occurs some fifty-six times outside its place in the superscription 
of the Suras. 

The Merciful. 

It occurs always as a title of God, almost as a personal name 
for God.4 

Certain early authorities recognized the word as a borrowing 
from Hebrew. Mubarrad and Tha‘lab held this view, says as-SuyuiJ, 
liq, 321 ; Mutaw, 58, and it is quoted from az-Zajjaj in LA, xv, 122. 

The root Dm is common Semitic, and several Arabic forms are used 

in the Qur an, e.g. ^ j ; j ; ^>- j ; ^ j ; 

^ There is, however, reason to believe that the epithet belongs to a much older 
stratum of Semitic belief in regard to demons, cf. Wellhausen, Reste, 111. 

2 See also Muller’s statement in ThLZ for 1891, p. 348. 

® Wellhausen, Restey 232 ; Pautz, Offenbarutig, 49 ; Margoliouth, Chreatonwihia 
Baidawianay 160. Praetorius, ZDMG, Ixi, 620 ff., argues against this derivation, 
but unconvincingly. See also Van Vloten in the Feestbundel aan de Ooejey pp. 35, 42, 
who thinks that it was used in pre-Islamic Arabia in connection with pelting snakes. 

* Sprenger, Leberiy ii, 198. 
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but the form of is itself against its being genuine Arabic. 

Fraenkel, V ocah, 23, pointed out that occurs in the Talmud 

as a name of God (e.g. “1J3K '' saith the all-mercifii) 

and as Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 38, notes, it is also so used in the Targums 
and in the Palmyrene inscriptions (cf. NSI, p. 300 ; RES, ii, 477). 
In the Christian-Palestinian dialect we find which is the 

equivalent of the Targumic and in Lk. vi, 36, translates 

oiKTipfxcov} and in the S. Arabian inscriptions occurs 

several times ^ as a divine name.^ 

There can be little doubt that it was from S. Arabia that the 
word came into use in Arabic,^ but as Noldeke-Schwally, i, 113, points 
out, it is hardly likely to have originated there and we must look else- 
where for the origin.^ Sprenger, Leben, ii, 198-210, in his discussion 
of the word, favours a Christian origin,® while Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 
39, insists that it is of Jewish origin, and Rudolph, AbJidngigkeit , 28, 
professes to be unable to decide between them.’ The fact that the 
word occurs in the old poetry ® and is known to have been in use in 
connection with the work of Muhammad’s rival Prophets, Musailama 
of Yamania ® and al-Aswad of Yemen, would seem to point to a 
Christian rather than a Jewish origin, though the matter is uncertain. 


(RaJilq), 

Ixxxiii, 25. 

• Strong wine. 


1 SchwalJy, Idiotkon, 88; Scliulthess, Lex, 193, and see Wellhausen, ZD MG, 
Ixvii, 630. 

® Miillcr, ZDMG, xxx, 672 ; Osiander, ZDMO, x, 61 ; CIS, iv, No. 6 ; and 
particularly Fell in ZDMG, liv, 252, who gives a list of texts where it occurs. 

® Halcvy, JA, viiie ser, xx, 326, however, takes it as an adjective and not as a 
divine name. (Note also Ahrens, Christliches, 35 ; Rycknians, Xowfi propres, i, 31.) 

* Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 161 ; Bell, Origin, 52; Lidzbarski in SBAW, Berlin, 1916, 

p. 1218. 

® Halevy, REJ, xxiii, in discussing the inscription, thinks that it is of purely 
pagan origin. See also Margoliouth, Schweich Lectures, 67 ff. 

® So Pautz, Offenbarmuj, 171 n., and vide Fell, ZDMG, liv, 252. Mingana, Syriac 
Influence, 89. 

’ So Massignon, Lexique, 52. Sacco, Credenze, 18, apparently agrees with the 
Jewish theory. See also Horovitz, JPN, 201-3. 

* Div, Hudh, (ed. Wellhausen), clxv, 6 ; Mvfadialiydt (ed. Thorbecke), 34, 1. 60 ; 
al-A*sha, Divan, Ixvi, 8. 

» at-Tabari, Annales, i, 1933-7. Ibn Hisham, 200. 

Beladhorl, 105, 1. 6. 
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The passage is early Meccan describing the delights of Paradise. 
The word is an unusual one and the Lexicons do not know quite 
what to make of it. They admit that it has no root in Arabic, and 
though they are agreed that it refers to some kind of wine, they are 
uncertain as to the exact meaning or even the exact spelling, i.e. 

whether it should be or (cf- LA, xi, 404).^ 

Ibn Sida was doubtless not far from the mark when he said that 

it meant That old, well matured wine was a favourite among 

the ancient Arabs, Fraenkel, Fremdw, 171, has illustrated by many 

examples from the old poetry, and I suspect that 

= Aram. far, remote,^ which was borrowed as an ideo- 

gram into Phlv. as old, antique {PPGl, 192). 


{Rizq). 

Of very frequent occurrence, cf. ii, 57 ; xx, 131. 

Bounty. 

It means anything granted to another from which he finds benefit, 
and in the Qur’an refers particularly to the bounty of God, being 
used frequently as almost a technical religious term. 

Besides the noun we find in the Qur’an the verb 


(ii, 54, etc.), the part. he who provides (v, 114, etc.), and 

jini the Provider, one of the names of God. The verb, of course, 

is denominative and the other forms have developed from it. 

It has long been recognized by Western scholarship that the word 

is a borrowing from Iranian through Aramaic. Phlv. 
rocik means daily bread ® (cf. Paz. rd&i) from roc, day, the Mod. 


^ It occurs in the old poetry. Cf. Labid (ed. Chalidi, p. 33) ; and D. H. Muller, 
WZKM, i, 27, notes its occurrence in the South Arabian inscriptions. 

2 But note the S. Arabian ) remotus, and Eth. C/K4* (Rossini, Olossarium, 240). 
^ Vide Shikand, Glossary, j). 266. * 
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Pers. Jjj, which is connected with Av. rao^^ah, light, ^ 

0. Pers. Tduca, day ^ ; Skt. shinim^, radiant. The Phlv. 

was borrowed into Arm. as daily provision, and then bread, ^ 

and S}^’. )cLi 109 daily ration,^ which translates rpo^aL in 1 Macc. 

1, 35, and also stipendium {ZDMG, xl, 452). In Mod. Pers. by regular 

change of J to we get (Sjij need, e.g. j (Sji J ' eating 

the daily bread ”. 

It was from the Syr. that the word came into Arabic,^ and thence 

was borrowed back into Pers. in Islamic times as (3 J It was an 
early borrowing and occurs frequently in the old poetry. 

Sj (Raqq). 
lii, 3. 

A volume, or scroll of parchment. 

•i 

•• 

The Lexicons take the word from to be thin [LA, xi, 414), 

which is plausible enough, but there can be little doubt that it is 
a foreign word borrowed from the Eth.,’ where means parchment 
(cJmrta pergamena, membrana, Dillmann, Lex, 284), which translates 
jx^jx^pavat in 2 Tim. iv, 13. It was an early borrowing and occurs 
many times in the old poetry. 


(Ar-Raqirn). 
xviii, 8. 

Ar-Raqim is mentioned at the commencement of Muhammad’s 
version of the story of the Seven Sleepers. The Coimnentators present 

^ Bartholomae, 1489. 

* Spiegel, Vie (ilipers. KtUimehriften, 238. 

* Hiibschmann, Arm. Oramni, i, 234. 

* Noldeke, ZD MO, xxx, 768 ; Lagarde, GA, 81. 

® So Lagarde, op. cit. ; Riickert, ZDMG, x, 279 ; Fraenkel, Vocab, 25 ; Pautz, 
Offenharung, 164, n. 4 ; Siddiqi, Studien, 56. 

® Lagarde, op. cit. ; Vullers, Lex, ii, 28. 

’ Fraenkel, Freiwhv, 246. is from to he thin ; cf. and so 

that corresponds to 
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the widest divergences as to its meaning. Some take it as a place- 
name, whether of a village, a valley, or a mountain. Some think it 


was a document, a 




or a 




Others consider it the name 


of the dog who accompanied the Sleepers : others said it meant an 
inkhorn, and some, as Ibn Duraid, admitted that they did not know 
what it meant. 


Their general opinion is that it is an Arabic word, a form 

from but some, says as-SuyutI, Itq, 321, said that it was Greek, 

meaning either writing or inkhorn in that tongue. 

The probabilities are that it is a place-name, and represents 
otherwise known as ..LQiD), a place 

in the desert country of S. Palestine,^ very much in the same 
district as the Muslim geographers place 






(Rumman), 


vi, 99, 142 ; Iv, 68. 


Pomegranate. 

The generally accepted opinion among the Muslim authorities is 

that it is a form from (cf. Raghib, Mnfraddt, 203), but some 

had considerable doubts about it as we sec from LA, xv, 148 ; and 
Jawhari, sub voc. 

Guidi, Della Sede, 582, noted it as a loan-word in Arabic, and 
Fraenkel, Fremdw, 142, suggested that it was derived from the Syr. 


the Arabic form being built on the analogy of ^ LaP. As the 

^ Cf. the Targumic Xy’JT Dp"). 

® Ibn Athlr, Chron^ xi, 259 ; Yaqut, Mu^jam, ii, 804. 

* Torrey in Ajeb Nameh, 457 ff., takes to be a misreading of D'^pl and 

to refer to the Emperor Decius who is so prominent in the Oriental legends of the 
Seven Sleepers. Such a misreading looks easy enough in the Heb. characters, but 
is not so obvious in Syr. and and as Horovitz, KU, 95, points out, 

it does not explain the article of the Arabic word. Horovitz also notes that names 
are carefully avoided in the Qur’anic story save the place-name which is 

at least a point in favour of Raqim being also a place-name, (Torrey’s remarks on 
Horovitz’s objection will be found in Foundation, 46, 47.) 
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Eth. and the Phlv. ideogram roramnd or rornand^'^ 

are of Aram, origin we may assume the same for Ar. 

but the ultimate origin of the word is still uncertain. ^ It occurs in 
Heb. as in Aram. and wan, as well as Mandacan 

WKan,3 but appears to be non-Semitic.^ Horovitz, Parodies, 9, 
thinks that if it is true that the pomegranate is a native of Socotra 
we may have to look in that direction for the origin of the word. It is, 
of course, possible that it is a pre-Semitic word taken over by the 
Semites. (See Laufcr, Sinodranica, 285.) 

{Rama). 

XXX, 14 ; xlii, 21. 

A rich, well watered meadow ; thence a luxurious garden. {LA, 
ix, 23.) 

Both passages are late Meccan and refer to the blissful abode of 
the redeemed. 

TIku’c can be little doubt that the word was borrowed as a noun 
into Arabic, and from it were then formed “to resort to a 

garden ”, to render a land verdant ”, ^ jjl “ to abound 

in gardens ”, etc. As some of these forms occur in the early literature 
the borrowing must have been an early one. 

Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 641, 642, noted that the word is originally 
Iranian, and he suggested that it was from the Iranian V rad, meaning 
to grow."^ The Av. raod means to Jlow,^ from which conu'S 


^ PPOI, 198 ; Fraliang, Glosaar, p. 105 ; and Noldeke, Nem BeUrdtje, 42. 

^ Ijuw, Animdiache Pflanzennamen, 310, says : “ Ktyinologie duiikel,” and see 
Ziinmern, Akhid.. Fremdw, i>4. 

® Noldekc, Maud. Gramm. 123; Lidzbarski, Manddische LTturgien, p. 218. 

^ Horainel, Aufsdtze,, 97 ff. ; BDB, 941, “ a foreign word of doubtful origin.” 

^ tst obne Etymologic : zur Bedeutung ist bier nur daran zu erinnern, 

dass es in dcr Nomadensprachc joden gruncn Fleek in oder Uingebung bezeichnet. 
Mit dom alten Spraehgebrauch deckt sich noch jetzt iiach meiner Erfahrung genau 
die Spracha z.H. dor Sinai bed uinen. . . . fch glaiibo ni(;ht fclil zu gohon, wonn ich, 
O 3 j» alls p. \/ rud ‘ wachson erklare.” 

® Bartholomae, AJW, 1495; Rcichelt, Aweatiaches Elemmtarbuch. 493. 
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rao8ah 


raobah a river, ^ and 
Skt. rising, height), also meaning stature,"^ 


raoha, growth (cf. 
From the same root 


comes Phlv. a lake or riverbed,^ and the Pers. commonly 


used for river, e.g. Cj the Euphrates. The Phlv. word is 

important, for the Lexicons tell us (cf. Thadab in LA, ix, 23) that 


water was an indispensable mark of a Thus the conclusion 

would seem to b(». that the Arabs learned the Phlv. ^ in the 
Mesopotamian area and used it for any well watered or irrigated land. 


(Ar-Rum), 

XXX, 1. 

The Byzantine Empire. 

It is the common name for the Byzantine Greeks, though also used 
in a wider sense for all the peoples connected or thought to be con- 
nected with tlie Eastern Roman Empire- (cf. TA, viii, 320). 

A considerable number of the early authorities took it as an 

Arabic word derived from fo desire eagerly, the people being so 

called because of their eagerness to capture Constantinople (Yaqut, 
Mu\jam, ii, 862). 8orne even gave them a Semitic genealogy — LA, xv, 
150, and Yaqiit ii, 861. Others, howeveu', recognized the word as 
foreign, as e.g. al-Jawallql, Mii^arrab, 73, who is the authority followed 
by as-SuyutI, liq, 321. ’* 

The ultimate origin, of course, is Lat. Rom, a, which in Gk. is ^Pco/xt;, 
which came into common use when r; Nea *Pai/x77 as distinguished 
from 7/ TTpea^vrepa Pcoprf became the name of Constantinople 


' Horn, Grundriits, IIU) ; Bartholomae, AlW, 1490. Cf. the O.IVrs. rauUi rwer 
which is related to (Ik. pvms, pvrog. 

2 PPGl, 198. 

2 PPGl, 198, cf. Av. urud, riverbed, from the root rood (Reichelt, Aveslan 

K 

Reader, 266), and Pazend r6d, Phlv. a river {Shikand, Glossary, 265). 


* Addai Sher, 75, wants to derive from Pers. which seems to wide 

of the mark. 

® So Mnlaw, 47, which classes it among the borrowings from Persian. 
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after it had become the capital of the Empire. Naturally the name 
trav<^ed eastward, so that we find Syr. ; wjiooi beside toooii ; 
%A.!aDOai9 ; Arm. ^nnj' or ^n-niljr 1 ; Eth. ; Phlv. 

Arum 2 ; Skt. and the hrmn of the Turfan texts.® 

The word may have come directly from the Greek into Arabic 
through contacts with the Byzantine Empire such as we see among 
the Ghassanids, or it may be as Mingana, Syriac Influe/uce>, 98, thinks, 
that it came through the Syriac.^ It is at any rate significant that 
•'an oc(iurs not infrequently in the Safaite inscriptions, cf. Littmann, 
Semitic luHcripfionsj 112 ff . ; Ryckmans, Nomn 2)ropref(, i, 315, 309, 
and also in the old poetry, cf. the MuUillaqa of Tarafa, 1. 23 (Horovitz, 
KU, 113), and is found in the Neniara inscription {RES, i, No. 483). 


(ZM). 

ii, J93. 

Provision for a journey. 

In the same verse occurs the denominative verb to provide 

oMHclf for a journey. 

This may be genuine Arabic as tiie Muslim savants without 
exception claim. On the other hand, Zimmern, Akkad, Frcmdw, 39, 
suggests that it may have had a Meso})otamian origin. There is an 
old Babylonian zldltu, beside Akk. fiAiiu, meaning the money and 
other provisions necessary for a journey, and from this in all pro- 
bability came the Hcb. m*'25 in the sense of provisions for a journey 
or a march, as in Gen. xlii, 25, etc. (see BDB, 845) ; and Aram. XHIT ; 
Syr. IjOl ; Palm. HIT witli tlic same meaning. 

From some Aramaic form tlie word would then have passed into 
Arabic, prol)ably at a quite early period, and then the verbal forms 
were built uj) on it in the ordinary way. 


^ Hiibsolimann, Arm. Gramm., i, 362. 

“ DinkarU, § 134, in tbo Bombay edition, p. 157, 1. 8, of the Pablavi text. Soo 
also JuHti’s Glossary to tlu* Bnndahesh, p. 62 ; Shikaad, Glossary, 231 ; Herzfeld, 
Paikuli, Glossary, 104, 

^ Henning, Manichnma , ii, 70. 

^ Vide also Spronger, Leben, iii, 332. n. 
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(Zahdma), 

xcvi, 18. 

The guardians of Hell. 

They are said to be strong and mighty angels, and the name is 

usually derived from J to push, thrust (Bagh. on the passage). 

We see from Zam., however, that the philologers have some difficulty 
in explaining the form. 

Vollers, ZDMG, li, 324, suggested a connoctioii with Akk. zihdnitu 
meaning balances, and Addai Slier, 77, wants to derive it from Pers. 

blaze, tongue of fire, from Phlv. zdhdv, a tongue. ^ It 

seems, however, as Andrae, Ursprung, 154, points out, to be connected 
with the Syr. the ductores who, as Ephraem Syrus tells 

us,'^ lead the departed souls to judgment. 


(Zabur), 

jv, 161 ; xvii, 57 ; xxi, 105. 

The Psalter. 

Always the Book of David, and xxi, 105, given as a quotation 
therefrom, is from Ps. xxxvii, 29. 

The early authorities were not certain as to whether the word 

> K 

was to be read jy J or though they agree that it is from 

j to transcribe (Tab. on iv, 161; Mufraddt, 210; as-Sijistanl, 

166 ; JawharT, i, 324). The plu. y j, as a matter of fiict, is used in the 

Qur’an of Scriptures in general (e.g. xxvi, 196 ; liv, 43, etc.), and once 
of the Books of Fate (liv, 52), so that there is on the surface some 

colour to the claim that j may be from yj to transcribe. 

It is obvious, however, that the word must somehow have arisen 
as a corruption of some Jewish or Christian word for the Psalter, 

^ West, Glossary, 160 and 50 ; PPQl, 130. Cf. Horn, Grundriss, 144. 

2 Opera, iii, 237, 244. Grinime, Mohammed, 1892, p. 19 n., thinks that some 
old name of a demon lies behind the word. 
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its form being doubtless influenced by the genuine Arabic (Ahrens, 

Christliclies, 29). Some have suggested that it is a corruption of mOT 
a Psalm or chant, ^ used, e.g., in Ps. Ixxxi, 3 ; xcviii, 5, the Q and 3 
being to some extent interchangeable in Arabic. Fraenkel, Fremd- 
worter, 248, however, thinks it more likely that it originated in a 
misunderstanding of 'mQTfi, which occurs also in Syr. ; lioSciio 

and Eth. Barth, Etyrml, Slid, 26, suggested a 

connection between ")S0 and jyS^ but Schwally, Idioticon, 129, 
rightly rejects this solution. 

When we remember the early use of beside and the fairly 

fre(]uent use of j ^'R^y poetry in the general sense of a 

writing,^ it seems simplest to think of some confusion made between 
derivatives from th(‘se roots and the nQTQ or 1 >qLo1So in use 

among J(‘ws and (liristians, so that even in pre-lslamic days jjij 
came to b(‘ used by a popular derivation for the Psalter.^ 

xxiv, 35. 

A glass v(‘ssel. 

There was souk*, uncertainty as to the vowelling of the word, 
whether or The philologers attempt 

to derive it from ^ j though they do not suggest how it can be 

explained from tliis root.® Fraenkel, Frcnuiiv, 64, showed that it 

‘ Hirschfeld, Beilrdgc, (U, supports a Jewish origin. 

- See Horovitz, JJ*N, 20/5, 206. 

® Cf. Fraenkel, in Heiir, Ass, iii, 74. 

* Vide Imru’ul-Qais in Ahlwardt, IHrans, 159, 160, an-Namrl in A(jMnl, xii, 18, 
and oth(*r passages in Horovitz, KU, 69 fF., (^heikho, Nasrdniya, 184, and AUMachriq, 
xvi, 610. 

* Cf. al-‘Uqaili in LA, viii, 55, and the verses of the Jewish poet quoted by Hirsch- 
feld. Margoliouth, ERL, x, 541, supixirts the solution suggested above, and vide 
Vollcrs, ZiDMG, li, 293. Torrey, Funudaiion, 34, takes it to be an example of the 
Judjeo- Arabic dialect spoken by the Jews of Arabia. 

« LA, iii, 112. 
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has no verbal root in Arabic, and suggested that it is the Aram. 

syr. meaning glass or crystal. The Syr. 

word is early and quite coimnon, and it was probably when the Arabs 
came to use glass that they took over the word along with the article. 

^ j>- J {Zukhraf), 

vi, 112 ; X, 25 ; xvii, 95 ; xliii, 34. 

Anything highly embellished. 

As us€‘d in the Qur'an it means ornamentation, though Ibn Sida 
says that its primitive meaning was gold, and then any gilded decora- 
tion, and then decoration in general. There appears to be no occurrence 
of the word earlier than the Qur’an, though it may well have becm 
an early word. 

It seems to be a deformation from the Syr. 1 Aji9Gu« 1 -- 
Aramaic KfT'nnT,^ meaning a bright scarlet colour much used 
for adornment. It is used for the scarlet curtains of the Tabernacle 
in Kx. xxvi, 1, and for the kokkIvt] of Matt, xxvii, 2tS. 

The interchange of S and H is not a great difficulty, cf. Praetorius, 
Beit, Ass, i, 43, and Barth in ZDMG, xli, 634. 

- I ' " 

JJ {Zamln). 

Ixxxviii, 16. 

Rich carpets. 

Plu. of or ; JJ. occurring only in an (‘arly description 

of Paradise. The word occurs not infrequently in the ('arly Ht(‘rature 
and the exegetes have a clear idea that it means fim'. wide (jarpets, 
but their explanations of the form are confused ^ ((;f. Raghib, Mvfraddi, 
211 ). 

Fraenkel, Frenidw, 92, thought that it was from the Syr. to 
check, stop, though it is difficult to see how this can explain its meaning. 

^ Addai 8her, 77, would derive it from Fers. jy j omnmmtation, but there 
seeniH nothing in favour of this. 

2 The fact would seem to be that i» a later formation, an<l that the form 

that was borrowed was ^ which as a matter of fact is the only form that occurs 
in the oldest texts. 
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He notes, however, that Geo. Hoffmann would derive it from the 

Pers. under tlw foot,^ which looks more likely, and which 

Horovitj^, Parodies, 15, thinks possible, though if it is Persian it would 
seem more likely that it is connected with some formation from Phlv. 

mrrm, golden as in zarren-pmt (West, Glossary, 

148). 2 The most likely origin, however, is that suggested by Noldeke, 
Neue Beitrdge, 53, that it is from the Etli. HCflt'lh carpeL Noldeke 
admits the possibility that the borrowing may have been the other 
way,® and one is inclined to derive both the Ar. and Eth. words from 
an Iranian source, but at present there is not sufficient evidence to 
decide what this source is. 


(Zalnriyya). 

iii, 32, 33 ; vi, 85 ; xix, 1,7; xxi, 89. 
Zacdiariah. 


Always as th(' father of John the Baptist,^ though in iii, 32, he is 
tlie elder wlio r(*ared Mary from childhood, an idea dependent of 
course on Protevangelion , viii, 4. ^ ^ ^ 

Tliero ar(‘. variant spellings of the word, tu Ji J ; u J and j 


(Tab. on iii, 32), and the early authorities recognized the name as 
foreign, ahJawfiliql, Mu^arrah, 17 The probabilities vseem to be that 
it came into Ar. from Syr. Vipl.® We find in Mandaean,^ 

but there seems reason to believ’^e that this form, like Yahya for 
Yohanna, has been influenced by Arabic (Brandt, ERE, viii, 380). 
The name apparently does not occur in the early literature,® though 
it must have been well known to Arabian Christians in pre-Islamic 
times. 


^ Viillnrs, Lex, ii, IBS, 169. 

Addai Slier, 77, also argues for a Persian origin, but he wants to derive it from 
oljj, meaning yellow water, 

® So Fraenkel, op. eit. 

^ It is remotely possible that in the list of Projihets in vi, 85, it refers to someone 
else, but its close (*ounection there with the name Yahya would seem to indicate that 
the same Zachariah is meant as is mentu)ned in the other passages. 

® So abKhafajl, 99. 

® Rhodokanakis, WZKM, xvii, 285; Horovitz, KU, 113; Mingana, Syriac 
Influence, 82. 

’ As in the Liber Adami (ed. Norberg), and Qinza (tr. Lidzbarski), 51, 213, 219. 

* Horovitz rightly rejects the examples collected by Cheikho, 232. 
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Of frequent occurrence in many forms. 
To be pure. 


The three forms which particularly concern us arc j (cf. xxiv, 
(ii, 146 ; iv, 52 ; xci, 9), and (xx, 78 ; Ixxxvii, 14). 


The primitive meaning of the jirabic 



is to groiv, to flourish, 


thrive, as is recognized by the Lexicons (cf. LA, xix, 77 ; and Raghib, 
Mufraddt, 212).^ This is the meaning we find in the earliest texts, 
e.g. Hanidsa, 722, 11 ; Labid (ed. Chalidi), etc., and with this we must 

connect the (^j\ of ii, 232 ; xviii, 18, etc., as Nfddeke notes.^ In this 


sense it is cognate with Akk. zahu, to he free, immune ® ; Aram. K3T 
to be victorious, Syr. bi, etc. 


In the sense of dmn, p/rc, however, i.c. 




it is obviously a borrowing from the older religions.^ Heb. X3T (like 
Phon. KDT) is to be clean or pure in the moral sense, and its forms 
parallel all the uses in the Qur’an. So the related Aram. i^3T, 

and '’3T, Syr. ]aj, .*a», and ]31 mean to he clean botli in the 
physical and in the moral sense. The Arabic equivalent of these 


forms, of course, is ^ i to be bright, and so there can be little doubt 

that (5^ j used in its technical religious sense was borrowed from an 

Aramaic form. It is, of course, difficult to decide whetlier the origin is 
Jewish or Christian. Noldekc, Ncue Beilrd(je, 25, n. ; Schulthess, ZA, 
xxvi, 152; and Torrey, Foundation, 141, favour a Jewish origin, but 
Andrae, Ursprung, 200, points to the clos(^ ]iarall(ds between 
Muhammad’s use of the word and that which we find in contemporary 


^ And 8ee Hurgronje, Verspreide Qeschriften, ii, p. 11. 

2 Neue Beitrdge, 25 n. 

^ Zimmern, Akkad, Fremdw, 2.5. 

* Grimme, Mohammed, 1892, p. 15, tried to prove that for Muhammad 
meant “ to pay legal alms ” (Zakat), but this is far fetched, as Hurgronje, RHR, 
XXX, 157 ff., pointed out. It is true, however, that in his later years Mubammad did 
associate justification before God with almsgiving (Bell, Origin, 80 ; see also Ahrens, 
Chrietliches, 21 ; Horovitz, JPN, 206 fif.). 
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Syriac literature,^ so that there is ground for thinking that it came 
to him from Christian sources. 

^ y j (Zakdt), 

ii, 40, 77, 104, 172, 277 ; iv, 79, etc. 

Legal Alms. Occurs only in Madinan passages. 

Naturally the Muslim authorities explain this word from (S 

and tell us that an Alms is so called because it purifies the soul from 
meanness, or even because it purifies wealth itself (cf. Baid. on ii, 
40, etc.),^ though some sought to derive it from the primitive meaning 
of /o increase (see Raghib, Mufraddt, 212, and the Lexicons). 

Zakdl, however, is another of the technical religious terms taken 
over from the older faiths. Fraenkel, Vocab, 23, suggested that it 
was from the Aram. m3T. The primary sense of miDT, is 

'pHriJas, wnoccHtia, from which developed the secondary meaning 
of meriinm as in the Targum on Ruth iv, 21, but it does not seem 
that KmST, or its Syr. equivalent ^ZoD], ever meant alms, though 
this meaning could easily be derived from it. Fraenkel is inclined to 
believe that the Jews of Arabia had alrc^ady given it this meaning 
before Islam — “sed fortasse Tudaei ArabicimST sensu eleemosynarum 
adhibuerunt ” (so Torrey, Foundation, 48, 141). Noldeke, however 
(Ncne Beitrdgc, 25), is inclined to believe that the specializing of the 
word for alms was due to Muhammad himself.^ 

J (ZanjahV). 

Ixxvi, 17. 

Ginger. 

1 Vida also Bell, ()ii<jlti,, 51. It is possible that the I*hlv. dakin of PPGl, 

104, may be from the same origin. Frahamj, Glossary, p. 87. 

2 The origin of this idea, of course, is in the Qur’an itself, cf. ix, 104. 

® See also \^v\\, Origin, SO; Sehulthess, in ZA, xxvi, 150, 151 ; Ahrens, Muh^ammed, 
180; Von Kremer, Strci/zilga, ]>. xi ; Horovitz, JPK, 206. VVensinck, Joden^ 114, 
says ; “ Men zal misschien vragen of tot de Mekkaaiische instellingen niet de zakat 
bchoort. En men zou zich voor doze meening op talrijke Mekkaanscho openbaringen 
kunnen beroepen waar van zakat gesproken wordt. Men vergete echter niet, dat het 
woord zakat het Joodscho 31137, vordienste beteekent, Dezo naam is door de 
Arabischc Jodeii of door Mohammed uitsluitond oj) hot geven van aalmoezen en daarna 
op de aalmoes zelf toegepast.” 
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It occurs only in a passage descriptive of the delights of Paradise, 
where the exegetes differ as to whether Zanjabil is the name of the 
well from which the drink of the Redeemed comes, or means the spice 
by which the drink is flavoured {vide Tab., Zam., and Bai(J. on the 
passage and LA, xiii, 332). 

There was fairly general agreement among the early authorities 
that it was a Persian word. ath-Tha‘iilibi, 318, and al-Jawaliqi, 
Mu'arrah, 78, give it in their lists of Persian loan-words, and their 
authority is accepted by as-Suyuti, Itq, 321 ; Mutaw, 47 ; and al- 
Khafaji, 99. ^ 

The Mod. Pers. word for ginger is (Vullers, Lex, ii, 472 ; 

cf. also ii, 148) from Phlv. singa^er} which is the source 

of the Arm. and the Syr. ; Aram. i<‘?'’33QT.3 

The ultimate source seems to have been the Skt. PaU 

sivgivera, from which comes the Gk. ^tyyl^epL^.^ There can be 


little doubt that the word passed into Arabic from Syr. and was 
thence borrowed back into Persian in Islamic times.® It ocxnirs in the 
early poetry ’ and so was evidently an early borrowing. 


{Zawj). 

Occurs frcciuently in many forms, cf. ii, 33. 

A pair, species, kind, sex, couple, companion, spouse. 

It is a very early loan-word in Arabic from Gk. through 


^ So Vullers, Lex, ii, 148, and cf. Pahlavi Texts, ed. Jamasp .\i'ana, p. 31. 

2 Hiibschmann, Arni. Granm, i, 238. 

^ From which was then derived the form Levy, Worterlmeh, i, 345. 

•* Yule {vide Yule and Hurncll, Hobson Johsort, od. Cooke, 1903, p. 374) thought 

that the Skt. waH a made-up word, and that as the homo of the plant is in 

the Malabar district, we should look for the origin of the word in the Malayalam 
Cf) nmfl inchi, meaning root (cf. Tamil iiiji; Sinhalese Cf)0):0 OQ 

inguru), but there is the equal probability that these are all derived from the 
8kt. a horn. See, however, Laufer, Sino-franim, 545, 583. 

^ This then be(‘amc yiyyificpis and through the Lat. gingiber boeame the Middle 
English gingevir and our ginger. From ^lyyi^epis came the Syr, ^Q.^| and 
other forms (Low, Armndische PflanzeMnamcM, p. 138). ^ 

® Fraenkcl, Vocab, 11 ; Fautz, Offenbarung, 213 ; Korov itz, Paradies, 11; Addai 
Sher, 80. 

^ See Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 57 ; ii, 83 ; Jacob, Beduinenleben, 258. 
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the Aram. The verbal forms 



etc., with this meaning arc chiarly 


denominative, the primitive root 



meaning 


to sow discord 


between”. In the Qur'an we have many forms — ^3 J to marry, to 
coiqne with, ^ plu. ^ husband (human) j ^ J hind, 

. * 40 . . 0 , 

species ; j a pair ; sex. 


No Muslim autliority, as Fraenkel notes {Fremdw, 107), has any 
suspicion that tlie word is other than genuine Arabic, but no derivation 
of the word is possible from Semitic material, and there can be no 
reasonable doubt that its origin is to be found in ^evyo9 is 

originally a yolr from ^evyvvfxt to join, fasten,^ and then comes to mean 
a couple, so that Kara or Kara ^€vyr) meant in pairs, and 

thus ^€vyo9 - - eon lay bon was used for a married pair. From Greek 
it passed eastwards and in the Rabbinic writings we have 21T meaning 
both pair and wife,^ and X31T j}air, husband, companion, besides the 
denominative 31*'T to hind or and SIVT — ^vycaai^, OHSIT — 


^evyo^ + 8l9, So Syr. is yohe, and the very common 
— yokefellow, commonly used for husbanfl or wife, with verbal forms 
built therefrom. It was from this Syr. that we get the Eth. HlO-*? 
(Ndldeke, l^ene Beitrdye, 44) and the Arm. and it was 

probsbly fro?n the sana' source, that it passed into Arabic. One might 
expect that it, would be an c\arly borrowing, and as a matter of fact 
it occurs in the t*arlv poetry.^ 



(7jur). 


xxii, 31 ; xxv, 5, 72 ; Iviii, 2. 

Falsehood. 

It is linked with idolatry in xxii, 81, but in the other passages 
is quite colourless. 


^ Fnu'iikel, o}>. cit, 100 ; VoIUtk, ZDMO, I, 022 ; li, 298 ; Pk^m, 1094. 

“ (T. Lai. iuHtjerd aiul the Av. (Harthohmiae, AIW, 1228; Roichelt, 

Elemmlarbmh, 477). 

* Se(! Meiiihold’s Yoma {J913), p. 29 ; KrauHH, GrierJiimhe Lehnworter, ii, 240-242. 

* Hiibsehmann, Arm, Gramm, i, 302 ; ZDMG, xlvi, 235. 

® Cf. ‘Antara, xxi, 31, iti Ahlwardt’s Divans, p. 46. 
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The usual theory of the philologers is that it is derived from j3 J 

though this is clearly a denominative, and that the authorities felt 
some difficulty with the word is clear from LA, v, 426. 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 273, suggested that it was from There is 
a Heb. word K"1T loathsome thmg from “lit to be loathsome, but it 
seems hardly possible to derive the Arabic from this. It would seem 


ratlier to be of Iranian origin. Pers. jjJ is lie, falsehood, which 


Vullers, Lct, ii, 158, gives, it is true, as a loan-word from Arabic. He 
is certainly wrong, however, for not only does the word occur in 

Phlv. both simply as zur, a lie, falsehood, fiction,^ and in com- 


pounds as zur-(julxdsih — false evidence., jperjury,^ 

and in the Pazend zur, a lie,^ but also in the O.Pers. of the Behistun 
inscription (where we read (iv, 63-4) naiy draujana dJiayti, naiy 
Z'urakara dham, “ I was no liar, nor was I ati evil doer,” and further 
(iv, 65) naiy . . . zura ahunaiKun “ I did no wrong ”),^ and in tlie 
Av. ziirdjata,^ From Middle Persian the word 


was borrowed into Arm., where we find *i_nip false, wrong, ^ which 
enters into several compounds, e.g. ip^piuptuii calundnator, i^pliiub^ 
injustice, etc., so that it was probably directly from Middle Persian 
that it came into Arabic, 


0 , 

O; J {Zait). 

% 

xxiv, 35, also J ; vi, 99, 142 ; xvi, 11 ; xxiv, 35 ; Ixxx, 29 ; 
xcv, 1. 

Olive oil. Olive tree. 


' Vide also Beit. A'Sfs, iii, 07, where he says: ‘‘ l^as Koranische jjj habe ich 
in clringendem Verdaclit aus der Fromde enilchnt zu sein. Sehon die vcrsehied(;nar- 
tigen Krklarungon der Aral)cr sind auffallend.” 

- e.g. Oimhl-i-Fryand, iii, 29. 

* e.g. Arda Virdf, Iv, 6 ; xlv, 5. 

* Vide Bhikand, Glossary, j). 275 ; Salemann, Manichaei^che t^tudum, i, 80. 

^ Spiegel in the Glossary to his AUpersischen Keilinschriften, p. 243, translates 
zura by “Gewalt”, but llubschmann, ZDMG, xlvi, 329, rightly corrects him. 

® Bartholomae, AIW, 1698; Horn, Grundriss, 149, § 674. 

’ Hubschmann, Amt. Gram., i, 151. 
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The word has no verbal root in Arabic, Oij to give oil being 

obviously denominative, as was clear even to the native Lexicographers 
{LA, ii, 340, etc.). 

Guidi, Della Sede, 600, had noted the word as a foreign borrowing, 
and Fraenkel, Fremdw, 147, points out that the olive was not indigenous 
among the Arabs.^ We may suspect tliat the word belongs to the 
old pre-Semitic stratum of the population of the Syrian area. In 
Heb. n*’T means both olive tree and olive, ^ but Lagarde, Miltheilungen, 
iii, 215, showed that primitively it meant oil. In Aram, we have KH*'! 
and Syr. which (along with the Heb.) Gesenius tried unsuccess- 
fully to derive from nilT to be bright, fresh, l/uxuriant. The word is 
also found in Coptic aloiT beside and 2fo^iT, where it is clearly 

a loan-word, and in Phlv. and Arm. oil, 

olive tree, which are usually taken as borrowings from Ararn.,^ but 
which the presence of the word in Ossetian z(^fi, and Georgian 
would at least suggest the possibility of being independent borrowings 
from the original population.^ 

The Arabic word may have come directly from this primitive 
source, but more likely it is from the Syr. which also is the source 
of the Eth, (Noldeke, Neve Beitrdge, 42).® It was an early borrow- 
ing in any case, for it occurs in the old poetry, c.g. Divan Jhulh, Ixxii, 
6 ; Aghdnl, viii, 49, etc. 

{Sd'a). 

Of very frequent occurrence, cf. vi, 31 ; vii, 32 ; xii, 107, etc. 

Hour. 

It is used in the Qur'an both as an ordinary period of time — an 
hour (cf. XXX, 55 ; vii, 32 ; xvi, 63), but particularly of “ the hour ", 

^ He quotes Strabo, xvi, 781 , whose evidenee is rather for S. Arabia. Bekri, MiVjnrn, 
425, however, says that the oli\e is found in iSyria only, and wo may note that in 
Sura xxiii, 20, the tree on Mt. Sinai yiedds not c-»3* 

* So Phon. 117 (ef. Harris, Olomiry, 99), and JIT in the Has Shamra texts. 

« PPGl, 242. 

^ Hubschmann, ^m. Gramm, i, 309 ; ZDMG, xlvi, 243. Lagarde, Mitth, iii, 219, 
seemed to think that ^CP was the origin of the Semitic forms (hut see his Arm, 
No. 1347, and ta}ersiGht, 219, n.). 

® Laufer, Sino-Iranica, 411, however, still holds to a Semitic origin for all the 
forms. 

® Eth. however, is from Ar. Noldeke, op. eit. 
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the great Day of Judgment (liv, 46 ; xlii, 17 ; vi, 31, etc.). It occurs 
most commonly in late Meccan passages. 

It is difficult to derive the word from the Ar. -Ml “ to let camels 

run freely in pasture ”, though it might conceivably be a development 
from a verbal meaning ‘‘ to pass along ”, i.e. to elapse. The Lexicons, 
however (cf. LA, x, 33), seem to make no attempt to derive it from a 
verbal root. 

The probabilities are that it is of Aram, origin. Xni7!27 occurs in 
Bibl. Aram., and ni7Cy, KS72? and snrE? are common in the 
Targums and Rabbinical writings for both a short time ^ and an hour^ 
both of which meanings are also found for the commonly used Syr. 
lAlji. In Syr. lA:.* is very frequently used in eschatological 
passages for the hour ”, cf. Mark xiii, 32 ; Jno. v, 28, etc. ; and 
Ephraem (ed. Lamy) iii, 583, precisely as in the Qur’anic eschatological 
passages. As the Eth. rtOl* or which is also Uvsed eschatologic-ally, 

is a borrowing from the Syr. (Noldekc, Nenc Beitr, 44), we are foirly 
sure, as we have already noted (supra, p. 40), that as an es(;hatological 
term the Arabic has come from Syr., and the same is probably true of 
the word in its ordinary usage. It occurs in the early poetry, and so 
would have been an early borrowing. 

(As-Sdmiri). 

XX, 87, 90, 96. 

The Samaritan. 

The Qur’an gives this name to the man who made the golden 
calf for the Children of Israel. 

Geiger 166 ^ thought that the word was due to a misunderstanding 
of the word the Angel of Death who, according to the story 

in Pirke Rabbi Eliezer, xlv,^ was hidden within the calf and low(id to 
deceive the Israelites. This, however, is ratlu^r refiiote, and there can 
be no doubt that the Muslim authorities are right in saying that it 
means ‘‘ The Samaritan ”. The calf worship of the Samaritans may 

^ From the fact that the word can mean an cxtrcmc‘ly .short period of time some 
have thought that its original meaning was “ Augenblinok ”, “ the blink of an eye ”, 
related to Akk. se'^u. Hob. to gaze.. 

* Followed by Tisdall, Sources, 113 ; but see Heller in El, sub voc. 

* Tn Friedlander’s translation (London, 1916), p. 356. 
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have had something to do with the Qur’anic story.^ But as Fraenkcl, 
ZDMG, Ivi, 73, suggests, it is probably due to some Jewish Midrash 
in which later enmity towards the Samaritans led pious Jews to find 
all their calamities and lapses of faith due to Samaritan influence. ^ 

A comparison of the Syr. m with Ileb. would suggest 

a Syr. origin for the Ar. Is ^ u, but as Horovitz, KU, 115, notes, 
there is a late Jewish or which might quite well be 

*" I T *” ! T 

the source of the Qur’anic form. 


{SdJdra), 

Ixxix, 14. 

The passage is an early one referring to the Last Day — “ Lo 
there will be but a single blast, and behold they are o ^ 
where the Commentators are divided in opinion as to whether Sahira 
is one of the names of Hell—^^I^ ^ place in Syria wliich 

is to be the seat of the Last Judgment, or means tlui surface of the 
earth — See Tab., Baid. and Bagh. on the verse. 

Sprenger, Lehen, ii, 514, notes that aus dem Arabischen liisst es 
sich nicht erkliiren , and suggests that it is derived from the "inOn 
which as used in Gen. xxxix and xl means pmo/?. There seems, how- 
ever, to be no evidence that this ino was ever connected with the 
abode of the wicked, and Schulthess, Umayya, 118, (iommenting on 

the verse of Umayya~-5 JU^ DjUc, ‘'we are 

permitted hunting on sea and on dry land,'' would explain it from 
the Aram. KrnnO Syr. ^ meaning emnrons. He points 

1 Cf. the ]T1Der of Hos. viii, 5, 6. 

2 A confirmation of this is found in the words of v, 07, giving the punishment of 
the SamirT, where the “ touch me not ” douhtless refers to the ritual ])urifications of 
the Samaritans. Cf. Goldzihor’s article La Herne Afrioainet No. 268, Alger, 1908. 
Hal6vy, Revue Semiiique^ xvi, 419 ff., refers it to the cry of the lepers, but Horovitz, 
KUt 116, rightly insists that this is not sufficient to explain the verse. 

* On which see his Hoimmyme Wurzeln, 41 flf. 
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out that ^ = n is not unknown in words that have come through 
Nabataean channels.^ 

It is not impossible, however, to take it as an ordinary Arabic word 
meaning awake* 

{Saba'). 

xxvii, 22 ; xxxiv, 14. 

Saba’. 

The name of a city in Yemen destroyed by a great inundation. 
We have fairly extensive evidence for the name of the city from non- 

Arabic sources. It is the hni>i of the S. Arabian inscriptions {CIS, ii, 
375 ; Mordtmann, Sah. Denhn, 18 ; Glaser, Zwei Inschriflen, 68 ; 
Rossini, Glossarium, 192 ; Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 353), which 
occurs in the Cuneiform inscriptions as Sab\i and Saba\^ in Grec^k as 
in Heb. 1^32^, from whicli are Syr. Ici#, Eth. A'flJi. 

As the Qur’anic statements about Saba’ are connected with the 
Solomon legend, it is possible that like the name Sulehndn, it came 
to him from Christian sources, though we cannot absolutely deny its 
derivation from Rabbinic material (Horovitz, KIJ, 115; JPN, 157), 
and indeed the name may have come directly from S. Arabia. 

(Sa6f). 

ii, 61 ; iv, 50, 153 ; vii, 163 ; xvi, 125. 

Sabbath. 

(Sprenger and others would add to this bi xxv, 49 ; 

Ixxviii, 9.) ^ 

We find only in relatively late passages and always of the 

Jewish Sabbath. The Muslim authorities treat it as genuine Arabic 
from to cut, and explain it as so called because God cut off 

^ His examples are ~ pm ; and 

“ Delitzsch, Parodies, SOS. 

3 in LXX, but Udparav in Strabo. 

^ Leben, ii, 430; Grunbaum, ZDMO, xxxix, 684, but see Horovitz, KU, 96. 
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His work on the seventh day ^ (cf. Baigl. on ii, 61 ; and Mas^udi, 
Muruj, iii, 423). 

There can be no doubt that the word came into Arabic from Aram.^ 
and probably from the Jewish rather than from the Syr. 

lAn*. The verb of vii, 163, is then denominative, as Fraenkel, 

Vocahy 21, has noted. It is doubtful if the word occurs in this meaning 
earlier than the Qur'an. 




(Sabbaha). 


Of very frequent occurrence, cf. ii, 28, etc. 
To praise. 


Besides the verb we have praise ^ act of praise ; 

one who celebrates praise^ all obviously later formations from 

The primitive sense of the root is to glide, and in this sense we find 
^A^,and L-.AAI in the Qur’an, so that some of the philologers 


endeavoured to derive 



from this (cf. Baid. on ii, 28). It has been 


pointed out frequently, however, that the sense of praise is an Aram, 
development of the root. It occurs in Hebrew in this sense only 
as a late Aramaism {BDB, 986), and in S. Semitic only after contact 
with Aramaic speaking peoples. 

nns? is found even in O.Aram.,^ meaning to laud, praise, and has 
a wide use in Syriac. Fraenkel, Foca6, 20, and Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 45, 
are inclined to think that we must look for a Jewish source, but there 
is even more likelihood of its being Syr., for not only is widely 


used in tlie classical language, but we find = jLstJLwu, and in 


^ It is curious that the Muslims object to deriving it from the sense of to rest 
(nnttf) on the ground of Sura 1, 37. See Griinbaum, ZDMG, xxxix, 585. 

* Geiger, 54 ; von Kremer, Jdeen, 226 n. ; Hirschfeld, New ResearcheSy 104 ; 
Horovitz, KUy 96 ; JPN, 186 ; Fischer, Qlossar, 52. 

® Sprenger, Leben, i, 107 ff. 

* Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 372; Cook, Glossary, 111. 
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the Christian Palestinian dialect ImuilOaZ == It is clear 

that the word was known among the Arabs in pre-Islamic times, 

for we find as a proper name in Sabaean (cf, Ryckmans, Noms 

propres, i, 146), so Horovitz, JPN, 186, lists it as one of those words 
which, while obviously a borrowing from the older religions, cannot 
be definitely assigned to a particular Jewish or Christian source. 

{Sabil), 

Occurs frequently, cf. ii, 102. 

A way, road — then metaphorically, a cause, or reason. 

In the Qur’an it is used both of a road, and in the technical religious 

sense of The Way (cf. Acts ix, 2), i.e. The Muslim authorities 

take it as genuine Arabic, and Sprenger, Leben, ii, 66, agrees with 

them. It is somewhat difficult, however, to derive it from as 

even Raghib, Mufraddt, 221, seems to feel, and the word is clearly 
a borrowing from the Syr. ILjQa.^ As a matter of fact Heb. 
and Axam. i6^2^ mean both road or way of life, precisely as the 
Syr. |1 aO#, but it is the Syriac word which had the widest use and 
was borrowed into Arm. as and so is the more likely origin. 

It occurs in the old poetry, e.g. in Nabigha v, 18 (Ahlwardt, Divans, 
p. 6), and thus must have been an early borrowing. 


(Sajada). 

Of very frequent occurrence. Cf. ii, 32. 

To worship. ^ 

With the verbal forms must be taken ^ y>^, e.g., ii, 119 ; xxii, 

27, etc. 

^ Schwally, Idioticon, 91. See also Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86 ; Bell, Origin, 
61, and Noldeke, Nem Beitrdge, 36, who shows that the Eth. iia*h is of the same 
origin. 

* Schwally in ZDMG, liii, 197, says : “ Bei der Annahme, dass ‘ Weg ' 
echt arabisch ist, scheint es mir auffallend zu sein, dass unter den verschiedenen 
Synonymen gerade dieses dem Aramaischen und Hebr&ischen gleiche Wort fiir den 
religidsen Sprachgebrauch ausgesucht ist. Ich kann mix diese Erscheinung nur aus 
Entlehnung erklftren.” 

* Htibschmann, Arm, Gramm, i, 313 ; ZDMG, xlvi, 246. 
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This root lao is an Aram, formation. Even in 0. Aram, it meant 
prostration of reverence as is evident from the of Sachau’s 

Edessa inscription No. 3 {ZDMG, xxxvi, 158 ; cf. Dan. hi, 6). In 
later Aram. *130 is to bow down, K*n30 is worship, adoration, and 


an idol temple. Similarly Syr. from a primitive 
meaning of “to salute reverentially ” (cf. 2 Sam. ix, 6), comes to 
mean to adore, translating both ae^co and TTpocTKVveco, and giving 
and adoration, and a worshipper, etc. 

It is from the Aram, that we get the Heb. *130 (Noldeke, ZDMG, 
xli, 719) and the Eth rtlR (Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 36), and it was 
from Aram, that the word passed into Arabic,^ probably at an early 
period, as we see from the Mu'allaqa of ‘Amr b. Kulthum, 1. 112. 


(Sijill), 
xxi, 104. 

The meaning of Sigill in this eschatological passage was unknown 
to the early interpreters of the Qur’an. Some took it to be the name 
of an Angel, or of the Prophet’s amanuensis, but the majority are 
in favour of its meaning some kind of writing or writing material. 
(Tab. and Bagh. on the passage, and Raghib, Mufraddt, 223.) 

There was also some difference of opinion as to its origin, some 

like Bagh. taking it as an Arabic word derived from and 

others admitting that it was a foreign word, of Abyssinian or Persian 
origin.^ It is, however, neither Persian® nor Abyssinian, but the 
6k. (TiyiXXov = Lat. used in Byzantine Greek for an Imperial 

edict. ^ The word came into very general use in the eastern part of 
the Empire, so that we find Syr. (PSm, 2607)® meaning 


^ Noldeke, op. cit. ; Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 41 ; Schwally, ZDMG, lii, 134 ; Von 
Kremer, Streifzii-ge, p. ix, n. 

* al-Jawaliqi, Mu'arrab, 87 ; aLKhafaji, 104 ; as-SuyuU, Itq, 321 ; Mutaw, 41. W. Y. 
Bell in his translation of the Mutaw, is quite wrong in taking the word j to mean 
part, portion, blank paper. It means man as is clear from LA, xiii, 347. 

® Pers. meaning syngrapTia iudicis, is a borrowing from the Arabic, Vullers, 

Lex, ii, 231. 

* Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 611 ; li, 314 ; Bell, Origin, 74 ; Vacca, El, sub voc. ; Fraenkel, 
Vocab, 17 ; Fremdw, 251. 

* Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 27. 
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diploma, and Arm. meaning seal,^ It may have come through 

Syriac to Arabic as Mingana, Syriac Inflmnce, 90, claims, but the 
word appears not to occur in Arabic earlier than the Qur’an, and may 
be one of the words picked up by Muhammad himself as used among 
the people of N. Arabia in its Greek form. In any case, as Noldeke 
insists, 2 it is clear that he quite misunderstood its real meaning. 


(Sijfil). 

xi, 84 ; XV, 74 ; cv, 4. 

Lumps of baked clay. 

The last of these passages refers to the destruction of the army of 
the Elephant, and the others to the destruction of Sodom and 


Gomorrah. In both cases the is something rained down from 

heaven, and as the latter event is referred to in Sura li, 33, we get the 


equivalence of which gives the Commentators their 

cue for its interpretation.^ 

It was early recognized as a foreign word, and generally taken as 
of Persian origin,^ Tab. going so far as to tell us 


JjS^, which is a very fair representation of and (Fraenkel, 

Yocab, 25 ; Siddiqi, Stvdien, 73). jCL meaning stone is the Phlv. 


sang from Av. asan,^ and meaning clay the Phlv. 

y.53 gll,^ related to Arm. (Horn, Grundriss, 207).’ From Middle 


^ Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 378. 

2 Neue Beitrdge, 27. 

® Others, however, would not admit this identification, and we learn from Tab. 
that some took it to mean the lowest heaven, others connected it with vjllST and 
others made it a form from Jjjb— 1 meaning J— jl. Finally, Baid. tells us that 
some thought it a variant of meaning hell, 

* al-Jawallql, Mu^arrab, 81 ; Ibn Qutaiba, Adah al-Kdtib, 527 ; al-Khafaji, 103 ; 
Raghib, Mufraddt, 223 ; Baid on xi, 84 ; as-Suyu1^I, Itq, 321 ; Mutaw, 35, and see 
Horovitz, KU, 11 ; Siddiqi, 8, n., 2. 

* Bartholomae, AlW, 207. • PPOl, 120. 

^ But see Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 172. 
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Persian it passed directly into Arabic. Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 164, 165, 
suggests S. Arabian influence, but there seems nothing to support 
this. 


{Sijpn). 

Ixxxiii, 7, 8. 

The early authorities differed widely as to what the Sijjln of this 
eschatological passage might be. It was generally agreed that it 


was a place, but some said it meant the lowest earth — l.*Jl 


or a name for hell, or a rock under which the records of men’s deeds 
are kept, or a prison.^ The Qur’an itself seems to indicate that it 

means a document ^ ^ so as-Suyuti, Mutaw, 46, ^ tells 

us that some thought it was a Persian word meaning clay (tablet). 
Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 163, thinks that it refers to the material on which 
the records are written, and compares with the Eth. }f or 

meaning clay vTiting tablets. It is very probable, however, 
as Noldeke, Sketches, 38, suggested long ago, that the word is simply 


an invention of Muhammad himself. 


If this is so, then 




ur 


is probably an explanatory gloss that has crept into the text. 


0 ^ • > 

{Suht). 

v, 46, 67, 68. 

Unlawful. 

The reference is to usury and to forbidden foods. It is clearly 
a technical term, and the passages, it will be noted, are of the latest 
Madinan group. 

Sprenger, Lehen, iii, 40, ii., suggested that it was a technical term 
borrowed from the Jews, and there certainly is an interesting parallel 
from the Talmud, Shabb, 1406, "where nHE? is used in this technical 
sense. It is, however, the Syr. IAajOa depravity, corruption, et(\, 

^ See Vacca, El, sub voc., who suggests that it was this idea that the word was 
connected with that gave rise to the theory that it was a place in the nethermost 
earth where the books were kept, rather than the books themselves. 

* See also Jtq, 321. 
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wiicli gives us a nominal form from which may have been 

derived. 


{Sahara), 

vii, 113, 129 ; xxiii, 91. 

To enchant, bewitch, use sorcery. 

Besides the verb there are used in the Qur’an the nouns 
plu. 6 and 1)3 j>-^i vii, 109, 110, etc., sorcerer ; jU^ a great 

0 

magician^ xxvi, 36 ; enchantment, sorcery, v, 110 ; vi, 7, etc.; 

bewitched, xvii, 50, 103, etc. ; bewitched, xxvi, 153, 185. 

The verb is denominative, formed either from the noun or 

which was the borrowed term. 

It would seem that the word came to the Arabs from Mesopotamia, 
which was ever to them the home of sorcery and magic (see the 

Lexicons under 1). Zimmern, therefore,^ would derive it from the 

Akk. sdhiru, sorcerer, magician. If this is so it may have been a very 
early borrowing direct from Mesopotamia, though a borrowing through 
the Aramaic is more probable.^ 


XXV, 62 ; xxxiii, 45 ; Ixxi, 15 ; Ixxviii, 13. 

A lamp or torch. 

The Muslim authorities take it as pure Arabic, not realizing that 
the verb from which they derive it is denominative. 

Fraenkel, Foca6, 7, pointed out that it was from Aram. — 

Syr. These forms are, however, borrowed from the Pers. 


^ and in Fremdw, 95, he suggests that it probably came directly 


^ Akkadiache Fremdwdrter, 67. 

* Kino as used on the incantation bowls is significant ; cf. Montgomery, 
Aramaic IncarUaiion Texts, Glossary, 297. 
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into Arabic from an Iranian source, a theory also put forward by 
Sachau in his notes to the Mu^arrab, p. 21. This is of course possible, 
since the Arm. is from the Iranian, as also the Ossetian ciray} 
but Syr. was a very commonly used word with many derivatives 
{PSm, 4325), and Vollers, ZDMG, I, 613, is doubtless right in deriving 
the Arabic word from the Syriac. 

<3^^ (Surddiq). 

xviii, 28. 

An awning, tent cover. 

The passage is eschatological, descriptive of the torments of the 
wicked, for whom is prepared a fire ‘‘ whose awning shall enwrap 
them The exegetes got the general sense of the word from the 
passage, but were not very sure of its exact meaning as we see from 
Bald’s comment on the verse. 

It was very generally recognized as a foreign word. Kaghib, 
MufradM, 229, notes that the form of the word is not Arabic, and 
al-Jawaliql, Mti'arrab, 90, classes it as a Persian word,^ though he is not 
very certain as to what was the original form. Some derived it from 

meaning an antechamber, others from j\ curtains, others 
from and yet others from 

Pers. is the form from which we must work. It is defined 

by Vullers as “ velum magnum s. auleum, quod parietis loco circum 

tentorium expandunt and is formed from a veil or curtain 
(Vullers, i, 340), and an O.Pers. VsrdSa,^ from which came the 

^ Hubschmann, Arm. Oramm, i, 190. Addai Sher, 89, wants to derive the Pers. 
from the Syr., but this is putting things back to front. For the Pahlavi form 
see Salemann, Manichaeiache Siudien, i, 121 ; Telegdi, in JA, ccxxvi (1935), p. 255. 

* So as-Siiyutl, Ttq, 321, and Siddiqi, Studien, 64. 

^ al-Khafaji, 105. On the form ^ see Noldeke, Mand. Oramm, xxxi, n. 3. 

* Lagarde, Vberaicht, 176 n. 

* Lex, ii, 257. 

* Hiibsohmann, Peraische Studien, 199. Cf. the Phlv. ardxtan and Pers. 

Horn, Grundriaa, 161. 
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Arm. and the Judaeo-Persian both meaning forecourt 

{avXr] or crroa). From some Middle Persian formation from this 

with the suffix ^ was borrowed the Arm. upiu^iu^ meaning 
c?/T<am,®andtheMandaean roof of tent or awning,^ The word 

occurs in the old poetry, e.g. in Labid (ed. Chalidi, p. 27), and was 
thus an early borrowing, but whether directly from Iranian or through 
Aram, it is impossible now to say. 

« 

(Sirbdl). 

xiv, 51 ; xvi, 83. 

Garment. 

From the use of the word in the old poetry, e.g. Imru’ul-Qais, 
lii, 14; ‘Antara, xx, 18; Ilmndsa, p. 349, it is clear that the word 
means a shirt and in particular a shirt of mail, and Raghib, Mufraddt, 

228, gives the Qur’anic meaning as ^ 

Frey tag, Lex, ii, 305, suggested that it was the Pers. which 

is taken to be the origin of a) I J and then of J I , Many authori ties 
have favoured this view, but as Dozy, VHements, 202, points out, 

means breeches not shirt or mantle, and is formed from femur -(- jl J 

(Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 324). In Aram,, however, we find which in 

the Rabbinic writings means mantle,^ and gave rise to the verbal 
forms and ^319 “ to enwrap in a mantle This verbal form 

occurs in the old Arabic poetry, e.g., Mu'allaqa 

of ‘Antara, 1. 73, and formed from this verbal 

^ Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 241, and seo Lagarde, Arm, Stud, § 2071. 

2 Lagarde, Persische Studien, 72. 

* Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 241. 

^ Ncildeke, Maud. Gramm, xxxi ; Lagarde, Vberaicht, 176 n. ; Fraenkel, Fremdw, 
29. It may be argued, however, that the Mand. form is from Arabic. 

‘ So baiD in Dan. iii, 21, 27. Vide Andreas in the Glossary to Marti’s Gram- 
matik d. hibl. aram. Sprache, 1896, and the other suggestions discussed by S. A. Cook 
in the Journo^ of Philology, xxvi, 306 if., in an article “ The Articles of Dress in Dan. 
iii, 21 
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form. Syr. however, like Gk. crapd^aXXa, seems to have been 

used particularly for breeches.^ All these, of course, are borrowings 
from Iranian, but the probabilities seem to be that the word was an 
early loan-word in Arabic from Aramaic. 

^ ex' 

^ (Sard). 
xxxiv, 10. 

Chain armour, i.e. work of rings woven together. 

It occurs only in a passage relating to David’s skill as an armourer. 

The Muslim authorities derive it from to stitch or se^v (cf. 

Raghib, Mnfnuldt, 229), though it is curious that they know that 
a/rmourer ought to be Zarrdd rather than Sarrdd (as-SijistanI, 177). 

As a matter of fact seems to be but a form of which, like 


^ j was commonly used among the Arabs.^ This is a borrowing 
from Iranian sources as P’raenkel, Fomt, 13, noted. ^ Av. j 

zrdha (AIW, 1703) means a coat of mail, and becomes in Phlv. both 

zrih, whence Mod. Pers. and Arm. and also 

was borrowed into Byr. as The word was a pre-Islamic borrow- 

ing, possibly direct from Persia, or maybe through Syriac. 

{i^atara). 

, Ixviii, 1 ; j xvii, 60; xxxiii, G ; lii, 2; 


liv, 53 [also the forms Ixxxviii, 22 ; and lii, 37]. 

To write, to inscribe. 

They are all early passages save xxxiii, 6, and possibly all refer 
to the same thing, the writing in the Heavenly Scrolls. 

1 Cf. Horn, Grnndriss. § 789. 

2 Ibn Duraid, 174. 

» See also his Fremdw, 241 ff. ; and Telcfirdi in JA, ccxxvi (1935), p.‘243. 

* Hiibschmann, Ar7n. Gramm, i, 152 ; Jackson, Researches in Manvchaeism, 1932, 
p. 66 ; Salemann, Manichaeischc Studien, i, 80. 

® Nyberg, Glossar, 257 ; Hom, Grundriss, 146. 
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Noldeke as early as 1860 ^ drew attention to the fact that the 


noun seemed to be a borrowing from = i 5 *lCD 27,2 gQ 


the verb, as Fraenkel, Fretndw, 250, notes, would be denominative. 
The Aram. N-itDz; = means a document, and is from a root 
connected with Akk. Sa^ru, to write. It occurs as "ItDB? in Nabataean 
and Palmyrene inscriptions,^ and in the S. Arabian inscriptions we 
have to write, and inscriptions.^ D. H. Miiller, WZKM, 

i, 29, thinks that the Arabic may have been influenced both by the 
Aramaeans of the north, and the Sabaeans of the south, and as a 
matter of fact as-SuyutI, Itq, 311, tells us that Juwaibir in his comment 
on xvii, 60, quoted a tradition from Ibn ‘Abbas to the effect that 


j jloLMt was the word used in the Himyaritic dialect for 
The presence of thePhlv. ^\^jas<Mre,as,e.g.,inthephrasej^j\^JO 


= in lines (PPGl, 205), makes us think, however, that it may have 
been Aramaic influence which brought the word to S. Arabia.® In 
any case the occurrence of the word in the early poetry shows that it 
was an early borrowing. 


(Sifr). 

Ixii, 5. 

A large book. 

It occurs only in the plu. in the proverb “ like an ass 

beneath a load of books 

This sense of is quite unnatural in Arabic, and some of the 

early authorities quoted in as-Su 3 ruti, Itq, 319,^ noted that it was a 
borrowing from Nabataean or Syriac. It was apparently a word used 
among the Arabs for the Scriptures of Jews and Christians, for in 

^ Oeschichte dea Qorana, p. 13. 

* Cf. Horovitz, KU, 70. 

® Lidzbarski, Handhmh, 374. 

* Lidzbarski, Ephemeria, ii, 381 ; Hommel, Chreat, 124 ; Muller, Epigr, Denkm. 
aua Arabien, lii, 2 ; liv, 2 ; Glaser, AUjemeniache N(whrichten, 67 ff. ; Rossini, 
Gloaaarium, 194. 

* Vide Sprenger, Lehen, ii, 395. 

® Zimmem, Akkad, Fremdw, 29, takes the Arabic form as derived from Aramaic. 
’ Mutaw, 54, 59, 
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BekrI, Mu" jam, 369, 18, we read of how a(J-Pahhak entered a Christian 

monastery while the monk was reading \ and 

Ibn Duraid, 103, says that means “ the volume of the Torah or 
the Injil or what resembles them 

It is clearly a borrowing from Aramaic.^ The common Heb. 
appears in Aram, as K“lSp ; Syr. From Aram, it passed 

on the one hand into Eth. as and on the other into Arm. as 

unijthp. As the Arm. word seems to have come from Syr.,^ we may 
suppose that it was from the same source that the Arabs got the word. 

(Safara). 

Ixxx, 15. 

Scribes ; plu. of ^^-31 (used of the heavenly scribes). 

as-Suyuti, Itq, 321 (Mutaw, 60), tells us that some early authorities 

} 

said it was a Nabataean word meaning «,! Aram. "ISO was a 

scribe or secretary who accompanied the Governor of a Province 
(Ezra iv, 8, etc.), and then came to mean ypafjL/xarev^ in general 
(cf. Ezra vii, 12, 21, and Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, Index, 301). 
So Syr. is both ypap/xaT^v^ and vopuKO^, and as Arabic terms 
connected with literary craft are commonly of Syriac origin we may 
suppose with Mingana ^ that this word is from Christian rather than 
from Jewish Aramaic, though the occurrence of Palm. K"1S0 ^ 
may point to an early borrowing in N. Arabia. 

AxJum (Safina), 

xviii, 70, 78 ; xxix, 14. 

A ship. 

^ See Goldziher in ZD MG, xxxii, 347 n. 

* Fraenkel, Fremdw, 247 ; Schwally, Idioticon, 64. In Safaite 1DD means an 
inscription ; cf. Littmann, Semitic Inscriptions, 113, 124, 127. 

* Hiibschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 317, and see Muller, in WZKM, viii, 284. 

* Syriac Influence, 85 ; Horovitz, KU, 68, n., is in doubt whether it is of Jewish 
or Syrian origin. As a matter of fact the heavenly scribes occur just as frequently 
in Jewish as in Christian books, so that a decision from the use of the word is 
impossible. 

» BES, iii, No. 1739. 
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The reference in xviii is to the boat used by Moses and al-Khidr, 
and in xxix to Noah’s ark. 

The lexicographers fancifully derive it from ^ to peel or 
pare (cf. LA, xvii, 72). This, however, is denominative from - 

an adze, which itself is not an Arabic word but the Pers. jLw ^ which 

passed into Arabic through Guidi, Della Sede, 601, called 

•• • • 

attention to the fact that AL^a^ is a loan-word in Arabic, and the 

Semitic root is doubtless ISO to cover in, which we find in Akk. 
sapamm = concealment, Phon. n3S30f3 a roof,^ and Aram. ]3p ; Heb. 

19 ? to cover. 

The form n3*’S0 occurs in Heb. in the story of Jonali (Jonah i, 5),^ 
and in the Talmud and Targums and xnrso are commonly 

used. Even more commonly used are the Syr. ]AiAgkOD, and 

as both the al-Khidr and Null stories of the Qur’an seem to have 
developed under Christian influence we might suspect the word there 
to be a borrowing from Syriac. It occurs, however, in the old poetry, 
e.g. Imru’ul Qais xx, 4 (Ahlwardt, Divans, 128) ; Div. Hidh, xviii, 3, 
etc., so one cannot venture to say more than that it came from some 
Aram, source, as an early borrowing into Arabic. 

(Sakar). 
xvi, 69. 

Intoxicating drink. 

With this should be associated all the other forms derived there- 
from and connected with drunkenness, e.g. iv, 46 ; xv, 15, 72 ; xxii, 2. 
as-Suyuti, Itq, 321 {Mutaw, 40), tells us that some early authorities con- 
sidered it an Ethiopic word. It is possible that the Eth. is the 

origin of the Arabic word, but the word is widely used in the Semitic 

languages, e.g. Akk. sikaru (cf. "13^ ; J^), heer ^ ; and Heb. *1327 ; 

Aram. Syr. date wme, and was borrowed into Egyptian, 

^ Vullers, Lex, i, 68 ; Fraenkel, Fremdw, 216, 217. 

2 Lidzbarski, Handbmh, 330 ; Harris, Glossary, 127. 

® Cf. the n3*'SD and nn3*’DD of the Elephantine papyri (Cowley, Ararmic 
Pajtyri, No. 26). 

* Zimmem, Akkad, Fremdiv, 39. 
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e.g. thr,^ and Greek, e.g. Thus while it may have come 

into Arabic from Syriac as most other wine terms did, on the other 
hand it may be a common derivation from early Semitic (Guidi, 
DelUt Sede, 603). 



(SaJcana). 


Of frequent occurrence. 

To dwell. 

Besides the simple verb we find 



tb.e participles and 



and the nominal forms 




Zimmern, Akkad, Frentdw, 30, thinks that the origin was Mesopo- 
tamian. The Akk. ^akdnu meant to settle in a place {niederlegen, nieder- 
setzen), and was particularly used of dwelling somewhere. This, he 
thinks, was the origin on the one hand of the other Semitic forms, 

e.g. Heb. ; Phon. ; Syr, ; and Ar. and, 

perhaps on the other hand, of the Gk. aKrjvr) tent (though in view of 
the evidence in Boissacq, 875, this is doubtful). 



{Sikkln), 


xii, 31. 


A knife. 


Noldeke, Mand, Gramm, 125 n., had noted that it was a borrowed 
word, comparing it with Heb. ; Syr. ]lA:aflD, and Hand. Krs'o 
and Krao.® The Heb. is a loan-word from Aram, and the 

Aram, word is also the source of the Gk. avKivig ^ and the Phlv. 
ideogram sakina,^ so that an Aram, origin of the Arabic 

word is fairly certain, though whether from Syr. or O.Aram. it is 
difficult to decide (cf. Guidi, Della Sede, 581). 


^ M. Muller, Asian und Europa, 1893, p. 102. Cf. Erman-Cra])ow, v, 410. 

® Levy, Fremdw, 81, and Lagarde, Mittheilungen, ii, 357. 

® Fraerikel, Fremdw, 84, says : “ (Jn5C-* ist seiner ganzen Bildung nach als Lehn- 
wort deutlich, es hat fcrner im Arabischen keine Ableitung und ausserdem ist die 
Lautverschiebungsregel darin gcgenuber pSOT deutlich verletzt.” 

^ Levy, Fremdw, 176. 

» PPQl, 201 . 
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(Sakina). 


ii, 249 ; ix, 26, 40 ; xlviii, 4, 18, 26. 

The Shekinah. 

The question of the Shekinah in the Qur’an has been discussed at 
length by de Sacy ^ and by Goldziher,^ and we need do no more here 
than briefly summarize the results. 

The word occurs only in late Madinan passages and appears to 
have been a technical term learned by Muhammad at a relatively 
late period. In ii, 249, it refers to the sign whereby the Israelites 
were to recognize Saul as their king, but in all the other passages 
it is some kind of assistance sent down to believers from Heaven. 


Now there is a genuine Arabic word 



meaning tranquillity^ 


from 



to rest, be quiet, and the common theory of the exegetes 


is that this is the word used here. This, however, will hardly fit ii, 249,® 
and even in the other passages it is obvious that something more than 
merely tranquillity was meant, so that many thought it had the special 


meaning of There was some doubt as to the vowelling of the 

word, for we find and beside the usual 

(TA, ix, 238; LA, xvii, 76). There can be little doubt, 


however, that we have here the Heb. though possibly through 

the Syr. ]Ai « Muhammad would have learned the word from the 
People of the Book, and not quite understanding its significance, have 
associated it with the genuine Arabic word meaning tranquillity, 
and this gives us the curiously mixed sense of the word in the Qur’an. 


{Saldm), 

Of very frequent occurrence, cf. iv, 96 ; v, 18 ; vi, 54, etc. 


^ JA, 1829, p. 177 ff. ® Abhandlungen, i, 177-204, and RHR, xxviii, 1-13. 

® So the Commentators admit that it means tranquillity in all passages save ii, 249. 

* Cf. LA, xvii, 76. 

* Geiger, 64; Weil, Mohammed, 181 ; Pantz, Offenbarung, 251 ; Horovitz, JPN, 
208 ; von Kremer, Ideen, 226, n. ; Fraenkel, Vocab, 23 ; Joel, El, sub voc. ; Grttn- 
baum, ZD MG, xxxix, 681, 682. 

* Noldeke, Neue BeUrdge, 24. It was doubtless through the Syr. that we get the 
Hand. KrxraD. See Lidzbarski, Mand. Liturgien (1920), Register, s.v. ; Montgomery, 
Aramaic Incantation Texts, Glossary, p. 304. 
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Peace. ^ ^ 

The denominative verbs and with their derivatives 


are also used not uncommonly in the Qur’an, though the primitive 


verb does not occur therein. 

V ^ 

The root is common Semitic, and is widely used in all the Semitic 
tongues. The sense of peace, however, seems to be a development 
peculiar to Heb. and Aram, and from thence to have passed into the 
S. Semitic languages. Heb. is soundness then peace ^ ; Aram. 

security ; Syr. security, peace. The Eth. 

however, is denominative, ^ so that lAr doubtless came from the older 
religions. Similarly A ^ is to be taken as due to Northern influence, 
the A like Eth. ft (instead of ^ and ip), being parallel with the 0 
of the Safaite inscriptions. 

In the Aram, area the word was widely used as a term of salutation, 
and in this sense we very frequently find in the Nabataean 

and Sinaitic,^ and in the Safaite inscriptions.^ From this area it 
doubtless came into Arabic ® being used long before Islam, as Goldziher 


has shown (ZDMG, xlvi, 22 flf.). 


There can be little doubt that 



to greet, etc., is denominative from this, though Torrey, Foundation, 
would take the whole development as purely Arabic. 


0 

{Silsila). 

xl, 73 ; Ixix, 32 ; Ixxvi, 4. 

Chain. 

It is used only in connection with descriptions of the torments 
of hell, and may be a technical term in Muhammad’s eschatological 
vocabulary, borrowed in all probability from one of the Book religions. 

In any case it cannot be easily explained from an Arabic root, 
and Guidi, Della Sede, 581, already suspected it as non- Arabic. 

^ So also the obw of the Ras Shamra tablets. 

2 Dillmann, Lex, 322. 

® Hommel, Sudarab, Chrest, 124 ; Rossini, Glosaarium, 196. 

* For examples see Euting, Nab. Inschr, 19, 20 ; Sin, Inschr, 61 If. 

® Littmann, Semitic Inscriptions, pp. 131, 132, 134, etc. 

® Noldeke-Schwally, i,33, n. Fee Kiinstlinger in xi, 1-10. 
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Fraenkel, Fremdw, 290,^ relates it to the Aram. ; Syr. 

which is the origin of the Eth. (Noldeke, Neue 

Beitrdge, 42), and possibly of the late Heb. The borrowing 

from Aram, would doubtless have been early, and it is possible that 
we find the word in Safaite (cf. Ryckmans, No7n,s propres, 151). 

jlJaL- {Sultan), 

Of very frequent occurrence, cf. iii, 144 ; iv, 93 ; vi, 81. 

Power, authority, {^^ovaia ) 

The denominative verb to give power over, occurs in iv, 92 ; 

lix, 6. ^ X- 

The primitive verb ]a!Cy>* to be hard or sfroyig occurs frequently in 

the old poetry ^ but not in the Qur’an. It is cognate with Eth. i^Ani 
to exercise strength,^ and with a group of N. Semitic words, but in 
N. Semitic the sense of the root has developed in gtmeral to mean 
to dotnineer, have power over, e.g. Akk. mldtu, to have jwwer ® : Heb. 

to dommeer, he 7mster o/’ : Aram. ; S}T. . 4 ^ to have 

mastery over. Under this Aram, influence the Eth. iPAffl later comes 
to mean potestatem habere. 

The Muslim pliilologers were entirely at sea over the Qur'anic 

which they wish to derive from (cf. LA, ix, 193), 

and Sprenger, Leben, i, 108, rightly took it as a borrowing from the 
Aram.® In Bibl. Aram. occurs several times, with the meaning 

sovereignty, dominion, like the Rabbinic and 

In the Nabataean inscriptions also we find ride, or domitiion 

(cf. Lidzbarski, Ilandbuch, 376), but it is in Syriac that we find the 


^ See also p. 76 and Schwally, Idioticon, 94 ; Sehulthess, Lex, 209. 

2 Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 35, carries this itself back to Akk. Sariarratu. 

® Also of the Arm. Hiibschmann, Ar7n. Gramm, i, 314. 

* A‘sha in Geyer, Zwei Oedkhte, i, 163 ; Dlivdn, iv, 41 ; v, 60 ; Apna'iydt, vi, 17. 
^ Cf. also AAni Noldekc’s note Neue Beitrdge, 39, n. 3. 

® Zimmem, Akkad. Fremdw, 7. 

^ It is only a late word in Heb. and possibly a borrowing from Aramaic. 

* So Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 39, n. 3 ; Wellhausen, ZDMO, Ixvii, 633 ; Massignon, 
Lexique technique, 52. 
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word most widely used. In particular is used in precisely 

the same senses as is used in the Qur’an, and it was doubtless 

from this source that both the Ar. and Eth. were 

derived.^ 

^JU*» (Sullam). 

vi, 35 ; lii, 38. 

Ladder. 

The word is clearly an Aram, borrowing, for it has no root in Arabic 
and can only be explained from iiram. KO /lO, as Schwally has 
noticed {ZDMG, liii, 197). The word does not occur in Syriac, but 
its currency in N. Arabia is evidenced by a Palm, inscription — 
rTi;3s: nn nari ‘‘ and he has made along 

with this stairway seven columns” (De Vogiie, No. 11, line 3).^ It 
would probably have been a fairly early borrowing, and as the word 
seems to be originally Akkadian,^ one cannot lose sight of the possibility 
of the Arabic word having been an early borrowing from Mesopotamia. 

0 

(Salwd). 

ii, 54 ; vii, 160 ; xx, 82. 

Quail. 

The word is found only in connection with the story of the manna 
and quails sent as provision for the Children of Israel in their desert 
wanderings. 

Some of the Muslim philologers endeavoured to derive it from 

to console (cf. Zam. on ii, 54), but there can be no reasonable doubt 
that it is from the Heb. through the Aram.^ The Jewish Aram. 

is little used, so all the probabilities are in favour of its 

^ Fischer, Glossar, 66, gives it from Aramaic. 

® There is some doubt, however, as to whether the reading should be or 

though in the facsimile it certainly looks like === 0 and not = Y. 

» See Schwally, ZDMG, liii, 197 ; Horovitz, JPAT, 210. 

* Horovitz, KU, 17, n. Lagarde, ObersicM, 190, n., however, curiously regards 
. as borrowed from the Arabic. 
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having come through Syr. though it may have come from the 

Targums (Ahrens, Christliches, 25). 

{Sulamidn), 

ii, 9G ; iv, 161 ; vi, 84 ; xxi, 78-81 ; xxvii, 15-45 ; xxxiv, 11 ; 
xxxviii, 29, 33. 

Solomon. 

All these references are to the Biblical Solomon, though the informa- 
tion about him in the Qur’an is mostly derived from late legend. 

The name was early recognized as a foreign borrowing into Arabic 
and is given as such by al-Jawallqi, Mu'arrab, 85, though some w^ere 

inclined to take it as genuine Arabic and a diminutive of from 

a root ^ (cf. LA, xv, 192). Lagarde, (Jbersicht, 86, thought the 

philologers \vere right in taking it as a diminutive from quoting 

as parallel jl j from J, and Lidzbarski, Johannesbuch, 74, 

n. 1 , agrees. The truth, however, seems to be that it is the Syr. 
as Noldeke has argued.^ al-Jawaliqi, op. cit., said it Avas Heb., ))ut Gk. 
^aXdyfxcDv ; Syr. ; Eth. beside Heb. 

are conclusive proof of Christian origin. 

The name was well-known in the pre-Islamic period, both as the 
name of Israel’s king, and as a personal name,^ so it would have been 
quite familiar to Muhammad’s contemporaries. 



(Sunbul). 


ii, 263: xii, 46, 47. 


Ear of corn. 

The double plu. and suggests foreign borrowing. 


^ Fracnkel, Vocab^ 24 ; HirsohfcM, Beitrdcfe, 41 ; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86. 
* ZDMG, XV, 806 ; ZA, xxx, 158, and cf. Brockelmann, Orundrias, i, 256 ; Mingana, 
Syriac Influence, 82 ; Horovitz, JPN, 167-9. 

® Horovitz, KV, 118, points out that we have evidence for it as a personal name 
only among the Madinan Jews. Cf. also Sprenger, Lehen, ii, 335. 
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The usual theory is that it is derived from (Haghib, Mufraddt, 
222, and the Lexicons), it not being realized that the verb 

to put out ears, is itself a denominative from A) ^ 

which parallel Heb. nSstS ; Akk. subultu ; Aram. ; 

Syr. (cf. Eth. A'flA). 

AUl^, is an independent borrowing 

from the Aram, and may be compared with the Maud. xn'p'aais; 
(Nbldeke, Maml. Gram,., 19). The inserted n is not uncommon in loan- 


words in Arabic, as Geyer points out.^ Cf. from ^30 ; Syr. 

or c-il.5^ from N: or AAii from HISSp, Syr. or from 

T'Tn, Syr. etc. 


(Simdus). 

xviii, 30 ; xliv, 53 ; Ixxvi, 21 . 

Fine silk. 

It occuns only in combination with in describing the 

elegant clothing of the inhabitants of Paradise, and thus may be 
suspected at once of b(‘ing an Iranian word. 

It was early recjognized as a foreign borrowing, and is given as 
Persian by al-KindJ, liisdla, 85 : ath-Tha‘labi, Fiqh, 317 ; al-Jawaliqi, 
Mu'arrabjld; al-Khafa jI, 104; as-Suyiiti, //g', 322. Others, ho w^ever, 
took it as Arabic, as the Mii}nt notes, and some, as we learn from 
TA, iv, 168, thought it was one of the cases where the two languages 
used the same word. 

Freytag in his Lexicon gave it as e 'persica lingua., though Fraenkel, 

Vocab, 4, raised a doubt, for no such form as occurs in Persian, 

ancient or modern.*^ Dvofdk, Fremdw, 72, suggests that it is a corrup- 
tion of the Pers. ^^5 j which like Syr. is derived from 


^ Zwei Oedichte, i, 118, n. 


® 8ee now Henning in BSOS, ix, 87. 
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6k. a word used among the Lydians, so Strabo XI, xiv, 9, 

says, for fine, transparent, flesh-coloured women’s garments of linen. 

Fraenkel,J?remdu’, 41, compares with the 6k. crivScov, the garment 
used in the Bacchic mysteries, and with this Vollers, ZDMG, li, 298, 
is inclined to agree, as also Zimmern, Akhad, Fremdw, 37. (nvbcov 
itself is derived from Akk. svdinnu, sadinnu, whence came the Heb. 
Aram. Kno. In any case it was an early borrowing as 

it occurs in the early poetry, e.g. in Mutalammis, xiv, 3, etc. 
ji (Siwdr), 

Only in the plu. forms oj y xliii, 53, and I, xviii, 30; 

xxii, 23 ; xxxv, 30 ; Ixxvi, 21. 

Bracelets. 

The form Sj ^^1 occurs in the Pharaoh story, but jjLI is found 

only in eschatological passages describing the adornment of the 
inhabitants of Paradise. 

Zimmern, Akkad, Fremdw, 38, points out that the ultimate origin 
is the old Babylonian sawiru, seiviru meaning ring or arm-bracelet, 
whence was derived the Heb. and Aram. Kyc? : Rvr. Ui; 

bracelet. Zimmern would derive the Ax. ji from the Aramaic/^ 

The Syr. is a fairly common word, and is used to translate 

in 6en. xxiv, 22, etc., and fin in Ex. xxxv, 22, but from the 
form of the Arabic it would seem rather a direct borrowing from the 
Akk. at some early time, than a borrowing through the Aramaic. 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 56, thinks j\ is genuine Arabic, but the 

Muslim authorities were themselves in doubt about it, some of them 
giving it as of Persian origin (Lane, Lex, 1465). The borrowed form 

was certainly the ji from which the plu. forms were developed, 
d j (Sura), 

ii, 21 ; ix, 65, 87, 125, 128 ; x, 39 ; xi, 16 ; xxiv, 1 ; xlvii, 22. 
Sura. 

^ Vullers, Lex, ii, 331. * So Meissner, in 00 A, 1904, p. 756. 
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The passages in which it occurs are all late, and possibly all Madinan. 
It always means a portion of revelation, and thus was used by 
Muhammad as a technical term. 

The Muslim authorities are quite ignorant of the origin of the 
word.^ Some took it as connected with meaning a town wall 

(cf. Miifraddt, 248), others made it mean ^ an astronomical 

statio (cf. Muhlt, sub voc.), while others, reading the w’ord 

would derive it from jLl to leave over (Kaghib, op. cit. ; cf. also 
Itqdn, 121). 

The older European opinion was that it was a Jewish word derived 
from nniE?, w^hich is used in the Mishnah for row, rank, file, Buxtorf 
in his Lexicon suggested this equivalence, and it was accepted by 
Noldeke in iiilmGeschicJdedesQorans, p. 24; he has been followed 
by many later writers.^ Lagardc, Mittheilungen, iii, 205, however, 
pointed out the difficulties of this theory, and thought that the origin 
of the w^ord was to be found in Heb. (which he would read in 

Is. xxviii, 25), and then, referring to Buxtorf 's nn me; lineae 
quas traussilire irnpune possimms, he suggests that the meaning is 
Kavcov- ms?, however, is such a doubtful word that one cannot 
place much reliance on this derivation. 

A further difficulty with Noldeke’s theory is that miE? seems 
not to be used in connection with Scripture, whereas the Qur’anic 

o j is exclusively so associated, a fact which has led Hirschfeld 

{New Researches, 2, n. 6) to think that the word is meant to represent 
the Jewish nmo, the w^ell-known technical term for the section 
marks in the Hebrew Scriptures. This is connected with his theory 

that is meant to represent the division marks called D'’p*1S, 

which is certainly not the case, and though his suggestion that S j 

1 Fraenkel, Vocah, 22 — cuius dcrivationem Arabes ignorant. 

* See also his Neue Beitrdge, 26, and Fraenkel, Vocab, 22 ; Fremdtv, 237, 238 ; 
Pautz, Offenharung, 89 ; von Kremer, Ideen, 226 ; Vollers, ZDMO, li, 324 ; Klein, 
Religion of Islam, 3 ; Cheikho, Nasrdniya, 182 ; Fischer, Glosaar, 60a ; Horovitz, 
JPN, 211 ; Ahrens, Christliches, 19. 
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is due to a misreading of 11*1*10 as miO is not without its subtlety, 
we cannot admit that it is very likely that Muhammad learned such a 
technical term in the way he suggests.^ 

The most probable solution is that it is from the Syr. 1^9 aco a 
writing,'^ a word which occurs in a sense very like our English lines 

(PSm, 2738), and thus is closely parallel to Muhammad's use of J 1 ^5 

and wtr both of which are likewise of Syriac origin. 


{Sawt). 

Ixxxix, 12. 

A scourge. 

The Commentators in general interpret the word as scourge, thougli 
some (cf. Zam. in loco) ^ would take it to mean cdlamilies, and others, 

in an endeavour to preserve it as an Arabic w’ord from 


to mix, want to make it mean “ mixing bowl ”, i.e. a vial of wrath like 
the ^laXr} of Rev. xvi. 

There can be no doubt tliat scourge is the right interpretation. 


and ^ in this sense would seem to be a borrowing from x\ramaic. 

In Heb. I31S7 is a scourge for horses and for men, and Aram. ; 

Syr. Uq» have the same meaning, but are used also in connection 
with calamities sent by God as a scourge to the people.*^ From Aram, 
the word passed also into Eth. as rtlH-T, plu. 

flagellum, and though Mingaiia, Syriac Influence, 90, thinks the origin 
was Christian rather than Jewish, it is really impossible to decide. 
Horovitz, JPN, 211, favours an Ethiopic origin, while Torrey, Founda- 
tion, 51, thinks it is mixed Jewish Arabic. 


^ So Buhl in El, sub voc., but his own suggestion of a derivation from jL. 
mount up, is no happier. >See Ktinstlinger in BiSOiS, vii, 599, 600. 

* Bell, Origin, 62 ; the suggestion of derivation from preaching made 

by Margoliouth, EBE, x, 539, is not so near. Cf. Horovitz, JPN, 212. 

® Cf. also Baid. and Bagh. and LA, ix, 199. 

* Barth, Etymol. Stud, 14, and ZATW, xxxiii, 306, wants to make it mean flood, 
but see Horovitz, KU, 13. 
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^ (Suq), 

XXV, 8, 22. 

A street. ^ 

It occurs only in the plu. 31 referring to the streets of the 
city. 

In later Arabic normally means a m-arkct place, but in the 

Qur’an it is used as the p12^ of the O.T. and the Targums for street, 
in contradistinction to the Talmudic meaning of broad place or markets 

The philologers derive it from to drive alovq {LA, xii, 33), but 

Fraenkel, 187, is doubtless right in thinking that it is a word 

taken over by the Arabs from more settled peoples.^ The Aram. 

; Syr. commonly mean o5o9, as well as ayopa, 

and in a Palmyrene inscription (De Vogiie, xv, 5) we read m KIHl 
pic;, showing that the word was known in N. Arabia. 

From some early Mesopotamian source ^ the word passed into 
Iranian, for we find the Plilv. ideogram shokd meaning viarkei, 

public square, or forum, whence comes the Judaeo-Persian 110.^ 
From Syria(j it passed also into Arm. as in the sense of 

nuirket,^ and ii- may have been from Christian Aramaic that the word 
came into Arabic. 


ii, 274 ; vii, 44, 46 ; xlvii, 32 ; xlviii, 29 ; Iv, 41. 

Sign, mark, token. 

A majority of the Muslim authorities take the word from of 

which Form II means to mark or brand an animal, and Form V 
^ 

^ to set a mark on. These, however, are denominative and the 

^ Cooke, IjiHLy 280 ; Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, No. 5. 

2 But see Muller, WZKM, i, 27. 

® In Akkadian inscriptions we find suqu — a street ; cf. Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 
43. 

* PPGl, 214 ; Fra, hang. Glossary, p. 82. It occurs in the Judaeo-Persian version 
of Jer. xvii, 1 ; see Horn, Orundriss, p. 84. 

® Hubschmann, ZDMO, xlvi, 247 ; Arm. Gramm, i, 314. 
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primitive meaning of the root is to pass along (Raghib, Mufraddt, 251). 
Some, however, as we learn from Bai^. on vii, 44, ventured to derive 

it from to brand. 

The Qur’anic form is but in the literature we find 

and with the same meaning,^ and they seem all to be derivatives 

from Gk. (rry/xa, a sign, mark, or token, especially one from heaven 
(Vollers, ZDMG, li, 298), i.e. the arjfxelov of the N.T. In the Peshitta 
arjfieLOv is generally rendered by (i.e. Heb. HIK ; Aram. XHK), 
but in the ecclesiastical literature w^e find a plu. ]lSnjiCD which gives us 
exactly the form w^e need,^ and it may well have been from some 

colloquial form of this, representing arjfxa, that the Arabic was 
derived. 


*, LXa-mi (Saind ^ ) . 

xxiii, 20. 

Mt. Sinai. 

The usual Qur’anic name for Sinai was j ^ (ii, 60, 87 ; iv, 153, etc.), 

and Avas quite generally recognized as a foreign borrowing. 

as-SuyutI, Ilq, 322, says that itwas considered to be Nabataean,® though 
some took it to be Sjo-iac or Abyssinian,^ and others claimed that it 

was genuine Arabic, a form JLi from meaning pUS ■jVl. It 


is cxirious that the exegetes were a little uncertain whether 
meant the mountain itself or the area in which the mountain was.® 


^ Kamil, 14, 17. The 3Iuhil would derive meaning magic from »T 

but it is clearly arjficla through Syr. |jiSnjbOD. 

* PJSm, 2613. It occurs also in the Ghristian-Palestinian dialect, cf. Schulthess, 
Lex, 135. 

® So Mutaw, 69, and Bagh, on xxiii, 20, quoting al-Muqatil. 

^ Bagh, on xxiii, 20, quoting al-Kalbi and ‘Ikrima. 

® Vide Bagh, op. cit.— IJut o ^JDl which may be a 

reflection of iv ip-f^it^ rov opovt: Bivd, 
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Either the Eth. or the Christ.-Palast. representing 

the Gk. ^Lva would give us a nearer equivalence with than the 

Heb. or the usual ^yr. iulIjlOD, but the Christ. -Palast. > a 1* 00 ia^,^ 

which is exactly the Ar. j makes the S3U*iac origin certain.® 

The of xcv, 2, is obviously a modification of for the 

sake of rhyme, ^ though some of the Muslim authorities want to make 
it an Abyssinian word (as-SuyutI,//g^, 322 ; Mutaw, 44), and both Geiger, 
155, following d'Herbelot,^ and Grimme, Z.4, xxvi, 167, seek to find 
some independent origin for it. 


(Shirk). 

Used very frequently, cf. xxxv, 38 ; xxxi, 12. 

To associate anyone with God : to give God a partner. 

Tn the Qur'an the word has a technical sense with reference to 

what is opposed to Muhammad’s conception of monotheism. Thus 
t • ^ 

we find , to give partners to God, i.e, to be a polytheist, ^ 

one who gives God a partner, i.e. a polytheist, those to whom 


the polytheists render honour as partners with God, terms which, we 
may note, are not found in the earliest Suras. 

•f' 

The root is ‘‘ to have the shoe strings broken ”, so 

means smidal straps, and 2 1 is to put leather thongs in sandals ”, 
with which we may compare Heb. to lay cross wise, to interweave, 

Syr. to braid. From this the words anefand ^5^2 n. partner - 

1 Kiinstlinger in Boeznik OrjentaHaiyczny, v (1927), pp. 59 ff., suggests that it is a 
descriptive adjective and not a proper name. 

* Cf. the ]iQi4 fragments edited by Schulthess, ZDMO, 

Ivi, 257. 

® Note the discussion in Geiger, 155, n., and Horovitz, KU, 123 ff. ; JPN, 159. 

* So Horovitz, Ki\ 123. He notes also that its vowelling represents the older 
spelling. 

* See also Sycz, Eigennamen, 57, who, however, wrongly writes for 
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shijiy i.e. tlie interweaving of interests, are easily derived. In the 
technical sense of associating partners with God, however, the word 
seems to be a borrowing from S. Arabia. In an inscription published 
by Mordtmann and Milller in WZKM, x, 287, there occurs the line — 

hn«> “ and avoid giving 
a partner to a Lord who both bringeth disaster, and is the author 
of well being Hero is used in the technical Qur’anic sense of 

1 and there can be little doubt that the word came to Muhammad, 
whether directly or indirectly, from some S. Arabian source. 


liii, 50. 

Sirius. 

The Commentators know that it is the Dog Star, whicli was anciently 
worshipped among the Banu Khuza‘a (Bagh. and Zarn. on the passage, 
and cf. LA, vi, 84). 

The common explanation of the philologers is that it is from 

and means “ the hairy one ", but there can be little doubt tliat it is 
derived from the Gk. Se/ptos*,- whose p, as Hess shows, is regularly 

rendered by Ar. word occurs in the old poetry ^ and was 

doubtless known to the Arabs long before Islam. 

{Shahr). 

ii, 181, 190, etc. ; iv, 91 ; v, 2, 98 ; ix, 2, 5, 3(5 ; xxxiv, 11 ; etc. 
Month. 

^ The editors of the inscription recognize this, and Margoliouth, SchweieJt Lectures, 
p. 68, says : “ the Qur’anic technicality shirk, the association of other beings with 
Allah, whose source had previously eluded us, is here traced to its home.” Horovitz, 
KV , 60, 61, however, is not so certain and suggests Jewish influence connected with 
the Rabbinic use of 

2 Hess, ZS, ii, 221, thinks we have formal proof of the foreign origin of the word 
in the fact that the Bedouin know only the name for this star. LA, ii, 116, 

and vi, 84, gives as a synomym for and this word is found again in the 

Bishari Mirdim, 

® See Hommel, ZDMG, xlv, 597, and Horovitz, KU, 119. 
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Besides the sing, we have both plu. forms I and j in the 
Qur’an. 

It occurs only in relatively late passages, mostly Madinan, and 
always in the sense of month, never with the earlier meaning moon. 

The primitive sense of is to publish abroad, and it was known 

o ^ 

to some of the early philologers that meaning month was a borrow- 
ing, as we learn from as-SuyutI, Itq, 322, and al-Jawaliql, Mn'arrab, 93. 
The borrowing was doubtless from Aram., where alone we find any 
development of the root in this sense. In O.Aram. 1115^ as the name 
of the moon-god occurs in the inscriptions of Nerab of the seventh 
century b.c.,^ and in the proper name we find 

it on an inscription from Si nai.2 In the Tar gums is the moon, 

and like the Syr. lioiflo and the Aram. Kino, is of quite common 
use. It was from the Aram, that the Eth. **iVC was derived, and 
in all probability the Arabic also, though the S. Arabian 
(Rossini, Glossarinm, 247) may point to an early development in 
Arabic itself. 

i\-x^ (ShuhadcT), 

iv, 71 ; iii, 134 ; xxxix, 09 ; Ivii, 18. 

Witnesses. 

Goldziher in his M it hammed an ische Sludien, ii, 387 ff., pointed out 
the connection of this with the Syr. IjOlCD, which in the Peshitta 
translates fxaprvp-^ The word itself is genuine Arabic, but its sense 
was influenced by the usage of the Christian communities of the 
time. 

J {Shaitan ) . 

Of frequent occurrence, cf. ii, 34, 271 ; iv, 85, etc. 

It occurs (a) as a personal name for the Evil One — 6 2arai/as*, 
cf. ii, 34 ; iv, 42, etc. 

1 Text in Lidzbarski, Havdbuch, 445. 

2 Lidzbarski, op. cit., 252. 

® Vide Horovitz, KU, 50; Schwally, Idioticon, 60. 
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(b) in the plu. for the hosts of evil, cf. ii, 96 ; vi, 121, etc. 

(c) metaphorically of evil leaders among men, cf. ii, 13 ; iii, 169 ; 
vi, 112, etc. 

{d) perhaps sometimes merely for mischievous spirits, cf. vi, 70 ; 
xxi, 82 ; xxiii, 99. 

The Muslim authorities were uncertain whether to derive the word 
from to be farfrmn, or from to burn with anger (cf. Kaghib, 

Mufraddt, 261, and LA, xvii, 104; TA, ix, 253). The form jQi, 
however, is rather difficult. It is true, as the philologers state, that we 

do get forms like perplexed, but this is from jU- where the J 

is no part of the root, and, like the quoted as parallels 

in LA, is really a form not JUJ , and is a diptote whereas J 


is a triptote. The real analogy would be with such forms as 

babbler, j^^,A^rnangled,andi quoted by Brockelmann, 

Grundriss, i, 344, but these are all rare adjectival forms and hardly 

parallel the Qur’anic 

Now we learn from the Lexicons that Shaitan has the meaning of 

snake — O 4J {LA, xvii, 104, 105), and we find this meaning 
in the old poets, e.g. in a Rejez poet — 

yi-! jlk^ JjT” 

'' A foul-tongued woman who swears when I swear, like the crested 
serpent from Al-Hamat,” 
and in a verse of Tarafa, 


They (the reins) play on the back of the Hadramaut camel, like a 
snake’s writhings in the desert where the Khirwa‘ grows.” 


Moreover, we find Shaitan used as a personal name in ancient 
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Arabia.^ The Aghani, xv, 53, mentions jS- (jf, 

among the ancestors of ‘Alqama, and Ibn Duraid mentions a jUU 
(240, 1. 4) and a tljjlLl jlk^ (243, 1. 3).* As a tribal 

name we find a sub-tribe of the Banu Kinda called jlk^ 

in Aghdm, xx, 97, and in Yaqut, Mu‘jam, iii, 356, we have mention 
of a branch of the Banu Tamim of the same name. This use is probably 
toteniistic in origin, for we find several totem clans among the ancient 

Arabs, such as the <1^ ^1) who in the early yeai s of Islam were the 

ruling caste of the Tayyi (Agfidnl, xvi, 50, 1. 7), the j 1» (Hamdam, 

91, 1. 16), the a sub-tribe of ^Vus (Ibn Duraid, 260, 2), etc.® 

The serpent was apparently an old Semitic totem, ^ and as a tribal 
name associated with one of the many branches of the Snake totem. 

van Vloten and Goldziher take to be an old Arabic word.® 

That the Arabs believed serpents to have some connection with 
supernatural powers, was pointed out by Noldeke in the Zeitschrift 
fur Volkerpsychologie, i. 412 ff., and van Vloten has shown that they 
were connected with demons and evil,® so that the use of the name 

for the Evil One could be taken as a development from this. 

The use of in the Qur’an in the sense of mischievous spirits, 

where it is practically equivalent to Jinn, can be paralleled from the 

^ Vide Goldziher, ZD MG, xlv, 685, and Abhandlungen, i, 106 ; van Vloten in 
Feestbundel aan de Goeje, 37 ff. ; Horovitz, KU, 120. 

2 So we find a of the tribe of Jusham {TA, iv, 29) and in Usd al- 

Gkdba, i, 343, we find a man while in the Diwan of Tufail (ed. 

Krenkow, iii, 37), there is mention of a certain Shaitan b. al-Hakam. 

® Vide the discussion in Robertson Smith, Kinship, 229 ff. 

* Vide Robertson Smith in Journal of Philology, ix, 99 ff. ; G. B. Gray, Hebrew 
Proper Names, p. 91, and Paudissin, Studien zur semitischen Beligionsgeschichte, i, 
pp. 267-292. 

* Goldziher, Abhandlungen, i, 10 ; van Vloten, Feestehmid^el aun de Goeje, 38 ff. 
Also Sprenger, Leben, ii, 242, n. 2. Wellhausen, however, Reste, 167, n., thinks that 
this has been substituted for some earlier name and is not itself an old Arabic name. 

® Vide his essay “ Damonen, Geister und Zauber bei den alten Arabem ” in 
WZKM, vii, particularly pp. 174-8, and see Goldziher, Abhandlungen, i, 6 ff. 
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Ido 

old poetry, and would fit this early serpent connection, but the 
theological connotations of Shaitan as leader of the hosts of evil, is 
obviously derived from Muhammad’s Jewish or Christian environments. 
In the Rabbinic writings W is used in this sense, as are the 6k. 

Saraj/and the Syr. From the Syr. come the Arm. uuitnu/huy,^ 

and also the Phlv. ideogram {PPGl, 209), the 'Li^i922 

Shiddn of the Pailmli fragment,^ iii, 2, but it is from the Eth. 
which occurs beside for 6 8idl3oXo9y that many scholars 

have sought to derive the Ar. Whether this is so it is now 

perhaps impossible to determine, but we may take it as certain that 
the word was in use long before Muhammad’s day,^ and he in his use 
of it was undoubtedly influenced by Christian, probably Abyssinian 
Christian, usage. (Fischer, Glossar, 165, thinks that the word is from 

but influenced by the genuine Arabic jlkx-i meaning demon.) 
(^ShVd), 

vi, 65, 160 ; xv, 10 ; xix, 70 ; xxviii, 3, 14 ; xxx, 31 ; xxxiv, 54 ; 
xxxvii, 81 ; liv, 51. 

Sect or party. 

Both plurals and I are used in the Qur’an. 

The verb in the sense of to be published abroad, occurs in 

xxiv, 18, and it is usual for the Muslim authorities to derive from 

this (cf. Raghib, Mufraddt, 272). Schwally, Idioticon, 61, however, 
points out that in the meaning of sect the word has developed under 


^ is the form on the incantation bowls, cf. Montgomery, Aramaic 

Incantation Texts, Glossary, 296. 

2 Hiibschmann, Arm, Gramm., 316. 

® Herzfeld, Paikuli, Glossary, p. 243. Of the same origin is also the Soghdian 
s'Cnh (Henning, Manichdisches Beitbuch, 1937, p. 142). 

* Noldoke, Neue Beitrdge, 47 ; Pautz, Offenbarun<g, 48 ; Ahrens, Muhammed, 92 ; 
Rudolph, Abhdngigkeit, 34; Margoliouth, EEE, x, 640. Praetorius, ZD MG, Ixi, 
619-620, thinks the Eth. is derived from the Arabic, but see Noldekc, op. cit., 
against him. 

® Wellhausen, Beste, 157, and see Horovitz, KU, 121. 
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Syrian Christian influence, Syr. being a faction as well as 

group (agmen, irXgdo^), PSm, 2576. 

^ ^ 

(As-Sdbi'un). 

ii, 59 ; v, 73 ; xxii, 17.i 
The Sabians. 

Like the and the Magians, they represent a group 

specially honoured in the Qur'an as but whom they 

represent, is still an unsolved puzzle. 

The exegetes had no idea what people was meant by 

as is evident from the long list of conflicting opinions given by Tab. 
on ii, 59. They also diifered as to its derivation, some taking it from 

to long for (Shahrastani, ed. Cureton, 203), and others from L^, 

which they say means to change one^s religion (Tab., loc. cit.). 

Bell, Origin. 60, 148, is inclined to think that the word is just 
a play on the name of the Sabaean Christians of S. Arabia. He himself 
notes the difficulties of this theory, and though it has in its favour the 

fact that an-Nasafi on xxii, 17, calls the Sabians 

the fact that Muhammad himself was called a Sabi by his contem- 
poraries,- seems to show that the word was used technically in his 
milieu, and is not a mere confusion with Sabaean. Grimme, Mohammed, 
1904, p. 49, also looked to S. Arabia for the origin of the word, which 
he would relate to Eth. whose secondary meaning is tributum 

pendere, and which he would interpret as ‘‘ Almosen spendend ”. 
This, however, is somewhat far-fetched.^ 

Wellhausen's theory Reste, 237, was that it was from Aram. K22S 
and given to the sect or sects because of their baptismal 

^ Sprengcr, Leben, ii, 184, thinks wc should read LU» in xix, 13, referring to 
John the Baptist. 

2 Bukhari (ed. Krehl), i, 06, 07 ; ii, 387, 388 ; Ibn Hisham, 229 ; and the verso 
of Saraqa in Agham, xv, 138. 

* Vide Rudolph, Ahhdngigkeit . 74, n. 
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practices.^ We find this KSIS to baptize in Mandaean (Noldeke, 
Hand. Gramm, 235), and as Brandt points out,^ we find the root in 
the sect names Maa-^codaioL and ^e^ovatoi. If, as Pedersen 
holds,® the Sabians are Gnostics, this derivation is probably as near 
as we are likely to attain. 

{Sibgha). 

ii, 132. 

Baptism. 

The passage is Madinan and is a polemic against the Jews and 


Christians, so that w’ould seem to be a reference to Christian 

♦ 

baptism.^ 

^ 4 ^ is probably to dye, and tivcHire (cf. Syr. 

occurs in xxiii, 20, meaning juice. It is possible that in all its 


meanings is a borrowed word, though in this case the ^ would show 

that it must have been very early naturalized. In any case it is clear 
that the meaning baptism is due to Christian influence. 

From = Aram. to dip, it was an easy transition to 

to baptize, and particularly in the Christian-Palestinian dialect we get 
to baptize, to be baptized, baptism, 

baptist (Schulthess, Lex, 16G ; PSm, 3358). The Christian reference 


of is clear from Zam. on the passage, and the influence was 

probably Syriac. 


(Suhuf). 

XX, 133 ; liii, 37 ; Ixxiv, 52 ; Ixxx, 13 ; Ixxxi, 10 ; Ixxxvii, 18, 19 ; 
xcviii, 2. 

^ Rudolph, op. cit., pp. 68, 69. Pautz, Offenbarung, 148, n., with less likelihood 
suggests the Syr. become 

* Die jildischen Baptismen, 112 if. See also Horovitz, KU, 121, 122. 

® Browne, Festschrift, p. 383 if. Torrey, Foundation, 3, assumes that the ^abi^ans 
were the Mandaeans, but this is questionable. Cf. Ahrens, Muhammed, 10. 

® So Rudolph, Abhdngigkeit, 75, and Lane, Lex, sub voc., though Ullmann, Koran, 
14, would take it to refer to circumcision. 
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Plu. of — a page of writing. 

It is one of the technical terms connected with Muhammad’s 
conception of heavenly Books. All the passages save xcviii, 2, are early, 
and some of them very early. 

Horovitz, KU, 69, is doubtless right in thinking that Muhammad 
used it as a general term for such sacred writings as were known at 
least by hearsay to the Arabs, and as such it could be applied later to 
his own revelations. The word occurs not infrequently in the old 
poetry in the sense of pages of writing, e.g. in ' Antara, xxvii, 2 (Ahlwardt, 
Divans, p. 52) — 

“ Like a message on pages from the time of Chrosroes, which I sent 
to a tongue-tied foreigner,” 
or the verses in Aghlm, xx, 24 — 

^ m ! 0"^ O'* O'* (3 

“ A page of writing from Laqit to whatever lyadites are in al-JazIrah.” ^ 
The philologers have no adequate explanation of the word from 
^ , . . 

Arabic material, for is obviously denominative.^ It is in S. Arabia 

that we find the origin of the word. Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 161, quotes 
with its plu. 04^8 from the S. Arabian inscriptions,^ 
and in Eth. to write is in very common use,^ while 

meaning both scriptura and liber is clearly the source of tlie Ar. cJu5te4-a..4 

so commonly used in later times for the Qur’an.® The use of the word 
in the early literature shows that it was a word already borrowed 


^ Also Mutalammis (cd. Vollers, Beitr, Ass., v, 171), and further references by 
Goldziher in ZDMO, xlvi, 19. Ndldeke-Schwally, i, 11, notes that in the poetry it 
never means a collection of writings in a book, as Muhammad uses it. 

* Fraenkel, Fremdw, 248. 

® Glaser, 424, 8, 11 ; Halcvy, 199, 8 ; and cf. Rossini, Glossarium, 223. 

* Dillmann, Lex, 1266 ff. Pautz, OffenLarung, 123, n., is inclined to derive the 
Qur’anio word from Ethiopic. 

® Grohmann, WZKM, xxxii, 244. This was also in use in pre-Islamic Arabia as 
Andrae, Ursprung, 36, notes, and was borrowed by the Jews, cf. min JUjnSTD 
(Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 50, n.). Itqan, 120, makes it clear that was recognized 

as Abyssinian in origin. 
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from S. Arabia in pre-Islamic times ^ and thus ready to Muhammad’s 
hand for his technical use of it ip connection with sacred writings. 

{Sadaqa), 

ii, 192, 265, 266, 273, 277 ; iv, 114 ; ix, 58, 60, 80, 104, 105 ; 
Iviii, 13, 14. 

Alms, tithes. ^ ^ 

The denominative verb to give alms, occurs in ii, 280 ; 

*****^ 1 . ••• .. 

V, 49 ; xii, 88 ; in iv, 94 ; ix, 76 ; Ixiii, 10, and the participles 

and i^X^l^A are used several times, e.g. ii, 38, 85 ; xxxiii, 35. 

These passages are all late, and the word is used only as a technical 
religious term, just like Heb. npnS, Phon. pi2J, Syr. lojl. 

The Muslim authorities derive the word from to be sincere, and 

say that alms are so called because they prove the sincerity of one’s 
faith. The connection of the root with pis is sound enough, but as a 
technical word for alms there can be no doubt that it came from a 
Jewish or Christian source. Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 89, argues for a Jewish 
origin,^ which is very possible. The Syr. with T for would 
seem fatal to a derivation from a Christian source, but in the Christian- 
Palestinian dialect we find translating iXeyj/JLoavj/r] in common 
use in several forms, ^ which makes it at least possible that the source 
of the Arabic word is to be found there. 

(Smq). 

iv, 71 ; xii, 46 ; xix, 42, 57 ; Ivii, 18 ; and A2)^X^ v, 79. 

A person of integrity. 

Obviously it may be taken as a genuine Arabic formation from 

on the measure though this form is not very common. 

^ Fraenkel, in Beitr, Ass.,iii, 69 ; Noldeke, Neite Beitrdge^ 50 ; Cheikho, Nasraniya, 
181, 222 ; Horovitz, KU, 69 ; Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 19. 

* So Fraenkel, Vocah, 20 ; Sprenger, Leben, ii, 196 n. ; Rudolph, Abhdngigkeit, 
61 ; Ahrens, Muhammed, 180 ; von Kremer, Streifzilye, p. ix. 

® Schulthess, Lex, 167 ; Schwally, Idioticon, 79 ; and cf. Horovitz, JPN, 212. 
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As used in the Qur’an, however, it seems to have a technical sense, 
being used in the sing, only of Biblical characters, and in the plu. 
as the righteous ”, and for this reason it has been thought that we 
can detect the influence of the Heb.-Aram. pns. Thus Fleischer, 
Kleinere Schriflen, ii, 594, says : “ Das Wort ist dem heb.-aram. 
pna entlehnt, niit Verwandlung des Vocals der ersten Silbe in i 

nach dem bekannten reinarabischen 

In the O.T. means righteous, and is generally rendered 

by biKaios in the LXX. In the Rabbinic Kp'’"T2S the sense of piety 
becomes even more prominent and it is used in a technical sense for 
the pious, as in Succa, 45, b. It is precisely in this sense that Joseph, 

Abraham, and Idris are called and the Virgin Mary in 

the Qur’an, and there can be little doubt that both the Arabic 
and the Eth. are of this Aram, origin.^ 


(Sirdt), 

Occurs some forty-five times, e.g. i, 5, 6 ; ii, 136, 209, etc. 

A Way. 

The word is used only in a religious sense, usually with the adj. 




and though frequently used by Muhammad to indicate his own 


preaching, it is also used of the teaching of Moses (xxxvii, 118) and 
Jesus (iii, 44), and sometimes means the religious way of life in general 
(cf. vii, 15). 

The early Muslim authorities knew not what to make of the word. 


They were not sure whether it was to be spelled or 

and they were equally uncertain as to its gender, al-Akhfash 


^ Cf. Horovitz, KXJ, ^ \ Vacca, El, iv, 402 ; Ahrens, Christlichcs, 19 ; Grimme, 
ZA, xxvi, 162, thought it was of S. Arabian origin, and this may be supported by the 

occurrence of = Siddiq (?) as a proper name in the inscription, Glaser, 265 

(= CIS, iv, No. 287), though the vocalization here may be Sadiq (Rossini, Glossarium, 
222 ; cf. Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 182, 269). The Phon. name Ev8vk may also 
represent (Harris, Glossary, 141). 

* Vide Bagh. on i, 6, and Jawharl, sub voc. 
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propounding a theory that in the dialect of Hijaz it was fern, and in the 
dialect of Tamim masc. Many of the early philologers recognized it 
as a foreign word, as we learn from as-Suyuti, Itq^ 322 ; Muzhir, i, 130 ; 
Mutaw, 50. They said it was Greek, and are right in so far as it was 
from the Hellenized form of the Lat. strata that the word passed into 
Aram, and thence into Arabic. 

The word w as doubtless first introduced by the Roman administra- 
tion into Syria and the surrounding territory, so that strata became 
arpara (cf. Procopius, ii, 1), and thence Aram. 

KCDnOK ; K-’BnO 1 ; Syr. From Aram, it was an early 

borrowing into Arabic, being found in the early poetry.^ 




(Sarh). 


xxvii, 44 ; xxviii, 38 ; xl, 38. 


Tower. 


The Lexicographers were not very sure of its meaning. They 
generally take it to mean a palace or some magnificent building 
(Jaw^hari), or the name of a castle (TA, ii, 179), while some say it means 


glass tiles — All these explanations, how^ever, seem 
to be drawn from the Qur'anic material, and they do not explain 


how the word can be derived from ^ 

Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 51, pointed out that in all probability 
the word is from Eth. KCf'h a room, sometimes used for templum, 
sometimes for palatium, but as Dillmann, Lex, 1273, notes, always for 
aedes altiores conspicuae. This is a much likelier origin than the Aram, 
nns, wrhich, though in the Targum to Jud. ix, 49, it means citadel 
or fortified place, usually means a deep cavity in a rock, and is the 


equivalent of Ar. 


not of 



It is doubtful if the word 


* Cf. Krauss, Qriechische und lateinieche LehnwOrter im Talmud, ii, 82, 413. A 
parallel formation is tSmO (= tSTOIOD) = (jTpariuiTTjs. 

* Of particular interest is the fact that in an eschatological sense it passed from 

Aramaic into Pahlavi as srat. Cf. Bailey in JBAS, 1934, p. 505. 

* Fraenkel, Vocab, 25 ; von Kreraer, Ideen, 226, n. ; Dvorak, Fremdw, 26, 31, 76 ; 
Vollers, ZDMO, 1, 614 ; li, 314. 

* Hoffmann, ZA, xi, 322. What Fraenkel, Fremdw, 237, means by nmi? I know 
not. 
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occurs in the genuine old poetry, but it is found in the S. Arabian 
inscriptions, where X4*)A = aedificium elatum (Rossini, 

Glossarium, 225). 


(Salaba), 

iv, 156 ; V, 37 ; vii, 121 ; xii, 41 ; xx, 74 ; xxvi, 49. 

To crucify. 

The passages are all relatively late. Once it refers to the crucifixion 
of our Lord (iv, 156), once to the crucifixion of Joseph's prison com- 
panion (xii, 41), and in all the other passages to a form of punishment 
which Muhammad seems to have considered was a favourite pas- 
time of Pharaoh, but which in v, 37, he holds out as a threat against 
those who reject his mission. 

The word cannot be explained from Arabic, as the verb is denomina- 
tive from . This occurs in the old poetry, e.g. an-Nabigha, 

ii, 10 (Ahlwardt, Divans, p. 4), and ‘Adi b. Zaid {Aghdni, ii, 24), etc., 
and is doubtless derived from Aram. ; Syr. as 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 276, claims. The word is not original in Aram., how- 
ever, and perhaps came originally from some Iranian source from a root 

represented by the Pers. (Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 614). Mingana, 

Si/riac Influence, 86, claims that it was from Syr. rather than from 
Jewish Aram, that the word came to Arabic, and as the Eth. 
seems to be of this origin,^ it may be so.^ 

[Sakiivat). 
xxii, 41. 

Places of worship. 

Though the Commentators are not unanimous as to its meaning 
they are in general agreed that it means the synagogue of the Jews, 
and as such many of them admit that it is a borrowing from Heb. 
(Bai<J . and Zam. on the passage ^ ; al- Jawallql, Mu^arrab, 95 ; as-Suyuti, 

^ The form AA.'fl is later and derived from the Arabic (Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 36). 
* So Ahrens, Christliches, 40. 

® That it was a borrowing is evident from the largo crop of variant readings of 
the word noted by al-‘UkbarI, Imld\ ii, 89. 
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Itq^ 322 ; al-Khafaji, 123 ; as-Sijistam, 201). This idea that it is Hebrew 
is derived, of course, from the notion that the word means synagogues. 
It could be from the Aram. which means frayer, but the 

theory of Ibn Jinni in his Muhtasah, quoted by as-Suyuti, Mvtaw^ 55, 
that it is Syriac, is much more likely,^ for though Uol. means 
'prayefy the commonly used means a place of prayer, 

i.e. irpoaev^y which Rudolph, Abhdnyigkeit, 7, n.,^ would take 
as the reference in the Qur’anic passage. As we find chapel 

in a S. Arabian inscription,® however, it is possible that the word first 
passed into S. Arabian and thence into the northern language. 


(Solid), 

Of very frequent occurrence. 

To pray. 

Besides the verb we find in the Qur’an praycTy one 

who praysy and place of prayer, ^JL^, however, is denominative 

from o as Sprenger, LebeUy iii, 527, n. 2, had noted,^ and o jX^ 

itself seems to have been borrowed from an Aramaic source (Noldeke, 
QoranSy 255, 281). 

The origin, of course, is from = IZoL^, as has been 

generally recognized,® for the Eth. is from the same source 

(Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 36). It may have been from Jewish Aramaic 

but more probably from Syr.,® for the common phrase 

as Wensinck, Joden, 105, notes, is good Syriac. It was an early borrowing 
(Horovitz, JPN, 185), used in the early poets and thus quite familiar 


^ Fraenkel, Vocab, 21 ; DvofAk, Fremdw, 31 ; Schwally, Idiotkon, 80, 125. 

* See also Pautz, Offenharung, 149. 

• Hommel, Sildarab. Chrest., 126 ; Rossini, Gloasarium, 224. 

The primary meaning of is to rooM, cf. Heb. ; Eth. al-Khafaji, 

124, seems to feel that is a borrowed form. 

* Fraenkel, Vocab, 21 ; Wensinck, El, Art. “ Salat ” ; Bell, Origin, 61, 91, 142 ; 
Pautz, Offenbarung, 149 ; Rudolph, Abhdngigkeit, 56 ; Griinbaum, ZD MO, xl, 275 ; 
Mittwoch, Entetehungsgeachichte dea ialamiachen Oebeta, pp. 6, 7 ff‘.; Zimmem, Akkad, 
Frtmdw, 65 ; Ahrens, Muhatnmed, 117. 

• Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86 ; Schwally, Idioticon, 80, 126. 
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in pre-Islamic days,^ and the substantive preces is found in 

the S. Arabian inscriptions (Rossini, Glossarium, 224). 


^ 1 - 4 ^ (Sarf-ani). 

vi, 74 ; vii, 134 ; xiv, 38 ; xxi, 58 ; xxvi, 71. 

An idol. 

Found only in the plu. fUi , and only in relatively late passages. 

It is curious that it occurs only in connection with the Abraham legend, 
save in one passage (vii, 134), where it refers to the Canaanites. 

As we find m in the S. Arabian inscriptions,^ D. H. Muller, 


WZKM, i, 30, would regard as a genuine Arabic word. It has, 
however, no explanation from Arabic material, and the philologers are 

driven to derive it from meaning (j 3 {LA, xv, 241 ; al-Khafaji, 
124), 

It was doubtless an early borrowing from Aramaic. The root D^2S 


appears to be common Semitic,^ cf. Akk. sahmi ^ and Ar. to cut 

off, so Heb. Phon. Aram. Syr. an 

image, would doubtless mean something cut out of wood or stone. 

and xno'rs occur not infrequently in the Nabataean 
inscriptions {RES, ii, 467, 477 ; Cook, Glossary, 101),® and it was from 
some such Aram, form that the w'ord came into use in N. Arabia,® 


giving us the n031S we find in a Safaite inscription,’ the of the 

early Arabic poetry and of the Qur’an, and perhaps a Nabataean 
□32S in an inscription from Mada’in Salih.® 


^ Noldeke, Neue Beitrage, 29, and cf. Greyer, Zwei Oedichte, i, 203 = Dlw&n, iv, 11. 

* CIS, iv. No. ii, 1. 4, and see Gildemeister, ZDMO, xxiv, 180 ; RES, ii, 485. 

* But see Noldeke, ZDMG, xl, 733. 

* Zimmem, Akkad, Fremdw, 8. 

® So the S. Arabian (Rossini, Gloasarium, 224 ; RES, ii, 485). 

® Fraenkel, Fremdw, 273 ; Pautz, Offenbarung, 175, n. 2 ; Robert son Smith, 
Kinship, 300. 

^ Hal6vy, in J A, vii® serie, xvii, 222. 

8 RES, ii. No. 1128. 
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^1 {Suwd'), 
xii, 72. 

A drinking cup. 

It occurs only in the Joseph story for the king’s drinking cup 
which was put in Benjamin’s sack. 

The word was a puzzle to the exegetes and we find a fine crop 


of variant readings — besides the 
accepted Either would make it mean a 


measure for grain, and £U or would probably mean something 

fashioned or moulded, e.g. a gold ornament. 

The Muslim authorities take the word as Arabic, but Noldeke has 
shown that it is the Eth. KVd, which is actually the word used of 
Pharaoh’s cup in the Joseph story of Gen. xl ^ in the Ethiopic Bible. 




i {Sawdmi'), 
xxii, 41. 

Plu. of a cloister. 


The Commentators differ among themselves as to whether it stands 
for a Jewish, a Christian, or a Sabian place of worship. They agree, 


however, in deriving it from (cf. Ibn Duraid, 166), and Fraenkel 
agrees, 2 thinking that originally it must have meant a high tapering 

building.^ The dfficulty of deriving it from however, is obvious, 

and al-Khafaji, 123, lists it as a borrowed word. 

Its origin is apparently to be sought in S. Arabia, from the word 
that is behind the Eth. a IwrvmVs cell (Noldeke, Beitrdge, 


^ Neue Beitrdge, 55. 

2 Fremdw, 269. 

® It certainly has the meaning of minaret in such passages as Aghdnx, xx, 85 ; 
Amdll, ii, 79 ; Jahiz, Majjidsm, 161, and Dozy, Supplement, i, 845. So the Judaeo- 
Tunisian nJTDX means campanile (Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 52). Lammens, ROC, 
ix (1904), pp. 35, 33, suggests that originally Am* ya meant the pillar of a Stylite 
ascetic. 
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52), 1 though we have as yet no S. Arabian word with which to com- 
pare it. 

d j (8um), 

xl, 66 ; Ixiv, 3 ; Ixxxii, 8. 

Form, picture. 

We also find the denominative verb j in iii, 4 ; vii, 10 ; xl, 
66 ; Ixiv, 3. 

That the philologers had some difficulty with the word is evident 
from the Lexicons, cf. LA^ vi, 143, 144. The word has no root in 

Arabic, for it does not seem possible to explain it from a Vj v\ hich 

means to incline a thing towards (cf. Heb. HIO to turn aside, and the 
suru, to rebel of the Amarna tablets). 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 272, suggests, therefore, that it is derived from 
the Syr. /om, image, figure, from a root io^ to describe, 

picture, form, (cf. Heb. *1122 to delineate). In Aram, also and 

Kmijs mean picture, form, and in the S. Arabian inscriptions we 

find not infrequently with the meaning of imaged Tt is very 

probable that it was from S. Arabia that the word came into use in the 
North, ^ and doubtless at an early period, as it occurs in the early 
poetry. 


^ (Saum,) and (Siydm). 

ii, 179, 183, 192 ; iv, 94 ; v, 91, 96 ; xix, 27 ; Iviii, 5. 

F asting. 

The verb occurs in ii, 180, 181, and the participle in xxxiii, 35, 


being obviously denominative from ^ 

It will be noticed that the passages are all late, and that the word 
is a technical religious term, wdiich was doubtless borrowed from some 
outside source. That there were Jewish influences on the Qur’anic 


^ Rudolph, Abhdngigkeit, 7 n. 

* Vide Hommel, Chrestomath, 125 ; Mordtmann, Ilimyar. l)isch., 14, 15 ; Rossini, 
Glossarium, 223. 

* So Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 27. 
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teaching about fasting has been pointed out by Wensinck, Joden, 120 
while Sprenger, Lcben, iii, 55 has emphasized the Christian influence 
thereon. In Noldeke-Schwally, i, 179-180, attention is drawn to the 
similarity of the Qur’anic teaching with fasting as practised among 
the Manichaeans, and Margoliouth, Early Development, 149, thinks its 
origin is to be sought in some system other than the Jewish or Christian, 
though doubtless influenced by both, so it is not easy to determine the 
origin of the word till we have ascertained the origin of the custom. 

Fraenkel, Vocah, 20, would derive it from the Heb. but it is 
more likely to have come from Aram. D11S, Syr. which is also 

the source of the Eth. JLOO (Noldeke, Ne/ue Beilrdge, 36), and the Arm. 

The Syr. form is the nearer phonologically to the Arabic 
and may thus be the immediate source, as Mingaua, Syriac Influence, 
86, urges. The word would seem to have been in use in Arabia before 
Muhammad’s day,^ but whether fasting was known in other Arab 
communities than those of the Jews and Christians is uncertain.^ 


(Jldglixd), 

ii, 257, 259 ; iv, 54, 63, 78 ; v, 65 ; xvi, 38 ; xxxix, 19. 

Idolatry. 

This curious word is used by Muhammad to indicate an alternative 
to the worship of Allah, as Raghib, Mufraddt, 307, recognizes. Men are 
warned to ‘‘ serve Allah and avoid Taghut ” (xvi, 38 ; xxxix, 19) ; 
those who disbelieve are said to fight in the way of Taghut and have 
Taghut as their patron (iv, 78 ; ii, 259) ; some seek oracles from 
Taghut (iv, 63), and the People of the Book are reproached because 
some of them, though they have a Revelation, yet believe in Taghut 
(iv, 54 ; V, 65). 

It is thus clearly a technical religious term, but the Commentators 
know nothing certain about it. From Tab. and Bagh. on ii, 257, we 


1 Of. Schwally, Idioticon, 74. 

* Grunbaum, ZD3IG, xl, 275, is uncertain whether from Heb. or Aram. ; cf. also 
Pautz, Offenbarung, 150, n. 3. 

® Hubschmann, Arm, Gramm, i, 306. 

* Cheikho, Nasrdniya, 179. 

® Schwally, Idioticon, 74 n.: “ Naturlich miissen auch die heidnischen Araber 
das Fasten als religiose tJbung gehabt haben, aber das vom Islam eingefiihrte 
Fasten empfanden sie als ein Novum.” 
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learn that some thought it meant others or 

others jljl or and some thought it a name for al-Lat and 

al-‘Uzza. The general opinion, however, is that it is a genuine Arabic 

word, a form O from to go beyond the limit [LA, xix, 232 ; T A, 

X, 225, and Kaghib, op. cit.). This is plausible, but hardly satisfactory, 
and we learn from as-SuyutI, Itq, 322 ; Mviaw, 37, that some of the early 
authorities recognized it as a loan-word from Abyssinian. 

Geiger, 56, sought its origin in the Rabbinic mi7l!D error which is 
sometimes used for idols, as in the Jerusalem Talmud, 8anh, x, 28*^, 
D3mS7£D71 “ woe to you and to your idols ”, and 

whose cognate KmS7£3 is frequently used in the Targums for 
idolatry,^ a meaning easily developed from the primary verbal meaning 

of KI7tS to go astray (cf. Heb. HI?© ; Syr. 1^4 ; Ar. 

Geiger has had many followers in this theory of a Jewish origin 
for Taghut,^ but others have thought a Christian origin more probable. 
Schwally, Idioticon, 38, points out that whereas in Edessene Syriac 
the common form is UaW meaning error, yet in the Christian- 
Palestinian dialect we find the form which gives quite as 

close an equivalent as the Targumic J^m27£S. The closest parallel, 
however, is the Eth. from an unused verbal root mOlD (the 

equivalent of ni?£D, which primitively means defection from the 

true religion, and then is used to name any superstitious beliefs, 
and also is a common word for idols, translating the e'ldcoXa of 
both the LXX and N.T. It is probable, as Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 35, 
notes, that this word itself is ultimately derived from Aramaic, but 
we can be reasonably certain that as-Suyuti’s authorities were right in 
giving the Arabic word an Abyssinian origin.^ 


^ Geiger, 203, and see examples in Levy, T\\\ i, 312. 

* Von Kremer, Ideeriy 226, n. ; Fraonkel, Vocab, 23 ; Pautz, Offenbarurhg, 175 ; 
Eickmann, Angelologiet 48; Margoliouth, JtJMEf vi, 249; Hirschfeld, Jildische 
Elemenie, 65. 

® Schiilthess, Lex, 76. Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85, also holds to a Syr. origin 
for the word. 

* Noldeke, op. cit., 48. It should be noted, however, that in the incantation 
texts XmjrtD means false deity, which is very close to the Qur’anic usage. Cf. 
Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts, p. 290. 
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(psiui). 

ii, 248, 250. 

Saul. 

Some of the early authorities know that it was a foreign word. Baid. 

tells us that it is ^ ^-^1, and al-Jawaliql, Mu'armh, 103 ; al-KhafajI, 
128, give it as non-Arabic. 

The Heb. word is / and none of the Christian forms derived 

therefrom give us any parallel to Cj The philologers derive his 

name from JlL to be tall, evidently influenced by the Biblical story, 
as we see from Bagh. on ii, 248. Geiger, 182, suggested that oj)\u was 

a rhyming formation from JIU to parallel O word is not 

known earlier than the Qur’an,® and would seem to be a formation of 

Muhammad himself from a name which he may not have heard 

or remembered correctly, and formed probably under the influence 

of JU. to rhyme withO j)U.3 


[T^aha^a), 


iv, 154 ; vii, 98, 99 ; ix, 88, 94 ; x, 75 ; xvi, 110 ; xxx, 59 ; xl, 37 ; 
xlvii, 18 ; Ixiii, 3. 


To seal. 

Only found in late Meccan and Madinan passages, and always in 
the technical religious sense of God sealing up the hearts ” of un- 
believers. 

The primitive meaning of the Semitic root seems to be to sink in, 
cf. Akk. tehu, to sink in, ^bbVu, diver ; Heb. S73£3 ; Aram. S75P ; 

Syr. to sink] Eth. rnS^O, to dip, to immersed From this came 


^ This was known to the Commentators, e.g. ath-Tha‘labI, Qiw, 185, says that his 
name in Heb. is which is a very fair representation of IS^p 

2 The occurrence in Samau’al is obviously not genuine ; cf. Ncildeke, ZA, xxvii, 
178. 

® Horovitz, KU, 123; JPN, 163. 

* Maybe the Ar. rust represents this primitive sense. 
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the more technical use for a die, e.g. Phon. coin ^ ; Akk. 

timhiCu, signet-ring ; Heb. nSJS© signet ; Syr. seal 

{a(l)pa‘yl9) and coin {vopLapa), 

Fraenkel, Frenidw, 193, pointed out that in this sense of sealing 

the Arabic verb is denominative from which is derived from the 

Syr. We actually find used in the sense of obstujpefecit 

inEph. Syr., ed. Overbeck, 95, 1. 26 — lAxliZ llo ]ooi 
)^9bcn^^, and S73£D occurs in the incantation texts (Montgomery, 
Aramaic Incantation Texts, Glossary, p. 105). 

(Tabaq), 

Ixvii, 3 ; Ixxi, 14 ; Ixxxiv, 19. 

Stage or degree. 

The form used in Ixvii, 3 ; Ixxi, 14, is really the plu. of 

It is used only of the stages of the heavens, both in a physical 
and a spiritual sense, and for this reason, Zimmern, Akkad, Fremdw, 46, 
derives it directly from Mesopotamia, the Akk. tubuqtu, plu. tuhnqdti, 
meaning Weltriliime {wohl in 7 Stvfen uheremander gedacht). 


[Tahara). 

Occurs very frequently, e.g. iii, 37 ; v, 45. 

To make clean or pure. 

The root itself is genuine Arabic, and may be compared with Aram, 
nnp to be clean ; KniT’tD, Syr, lioi^ brightness ; Heb. 

to be clean, pure ; the S. Arabian ) VIII in Hal, 682 (Rossini, Glossarinm, 
159), and the Ras Shainra "intS. 

In its technical sense of ‘‘to make religiously pure however, 
there can be little doubt that it, like the Eth. and 

(Noldeke, Neiie Beitrdge, 36), has been influenced by Jewish usage. 
It will be remembered that “intD is used frequently in Leviticus 


^ In Tyrian circles as early as the third century B.c. Cf. Harris, Glossary, 105. 
® As Fraenkel notes, the un-Arabic form is itself sufficient evidence that 


it is a borrowed form. 
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for ceremonial cleanness, and particularly in Ezekiel for moral cleanli- 
ness. Similar is its use in the Rabbinic writings, and in late passages 
Muhammad's use of the word is sometimes strikingly parallel to 
Rabbinic usage. 

p 

{Tyhd). 
xiii, 28. 

Good fortune, happiness. 

The favourite theory among the philologers wjas that it came from 

(Raghib, Mufraddt, 312), though not all )y the B. were happy 

with this solution as we see from Tab. on the ge, and both as- 
Suyuti, Itq, 322, and al-JawaliqJ, Mu'arrab, 103^, quote authority for 
its being a foreign word.^ 

It is obviously the Syr. 1^04 == ixaKapLO^ or fiaKapLor/j-og, as 
Fraenkel, Vocab, 24, saw,^ which, of course, is connected with the 

common Semitic root aia, which appears in Arabic as ® 

and S. Arabian as n?fli. 

J (fur). 

ii, 60, 87 ; iv, 153 ; xix, 53 ; xx, 82 ; xxiii, 20 ; xxviii, 29, 46 ; lii, 
1 ; xcv, 2. 

Mt. Sinai. 

Twice it is expressly coupled with and except in lii, 1, 

where it might mean rnountain in general, it is used only in connection 
with the experiences of the Israelites at Sinai. ^ 

It was early recognized by the philologers as a foreign word. 
al-Jawaliqi, Mu^arrab, 100 ; Ibn Qutaiba, Adab al-Kdtib, 527 ; as-Suyuti, 
Muzhir, i, 130 ; and Raid, onlii, 1, give it as a Syriac word, though others, 

1 They were uncertain, however, whether to regard it as Abyssinian or Indian — 
Mutaw, 39, 61. 

2 8o Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86 ; Dvofak, Fremdiv, 18, 

* Lagarde, Vbersicht, 26, 69. 

* See Kiinstlinger, “ Tur und Gabal im Kuran,” in Rocznik Orjentalistyczny, v 
(1927), pp. 68-67. 
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as we learn from as-SuyutI, Itq, 322, thouglit that it was a Nabataean 
word. 

Heb. *1125 = irirpa, from meaning a single rock or boulder, comes 
to have the sense of clijf, and Aram. XniED is a mountain. So in the 

Targums >5*112 is Mt. Sinai,^ but the j ^ of the 

Qur’an is obviously the Syr. io^ which occurs beside 

u4.Ia0D?.^ 

jl— i {Tufdn). 

vii, 130 ; xxix, 13. 

The Deluge. 

The Commentators did not know what to make of it. Tab. tells 
us that some took it to mean v)ater, others death, others a torrent of 
rain, others a great sform,^ and so on, and from Zam. we learn that yet 
others thought it meant smallpox, or the rinderpest or a plague of 
boils. 

Fraenkcl, Vocab, 22, recognized that it w^as the Eabbinic >53S12 
which is used, e.g., by Onkelos in Gen. vii, and w^hich occurs in the 
Talmud in connection with Noah’s story {Sank. 96®). Fraenkel’s 
theory has been generally accepted,^ but w'e find >5*’3>5S12 in 
Mandaean meaning deluge in general (Noldcke, Mand. Gramm., 22, 
136, 309),^ and Syr. ]i2)Gl 4 is used of Noah’s flood in Gen. vi, 17, 
and translates KaraKXva/JLO^ in the N.T., so that Mingana, 
Syriac Influence, 86, would derive the Arabic word from a Christian 
source. 

The flood story was known before Muhammad's time, and we find 

the word used in connection therewith in verses of al-A‘sha 

and Umayya b. Abi-s-Salt,® but it is hardly possible to decide whether 
it came into Arabic from a Jewish or a Christian source. 

^ Vide Onkelos on Ex. xix, 18. 

* Fraenkel, Vocah, 21 ; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 88 ; and see Horovitz, JPN, 
170; KU, 123 ff. ; Guidi, Della Sede, 571. 

® It can hardly be connected, however, with the Gk. tv<^wv. 

* Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 45 ; Horovitz, KU, 23 ; Massignon, Lexique, 52 ; Well- 
hausen, ZDMQ, Ixvii, 633. 

® Also on the incantation bowls, cf. Montgomery, Aramaic Incarnation Texts, 
Glossary, p. 290. 

® Al-A‘8ha in Gey or, Zwei GedicUe, i, 145 = Dirvdn, xiii, 59 ; Umayya, xxvi, 1 ; 
XXX, 10 (ed. Schulthess). 
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(Tin). 

iii, 43 ; v, 110 ; vi, 2 ; vii, 11 ; xvii, 63 ; xxiii, 12 ; xxviii, 38 ; 
xxxii, 6 ; xxxvii, 11 ; xxxviii, 71, 77 : li, 33. 

Clay. 

The Qur’an uses it particularly for the clay out of which man 
was created . 

Jawharl and others take it to be from but this verb is clearly 

denominative, and Fraenkel, Fremdw, 8, is doubtless correct in thinking 
it a loan-word from N. Semitic. 

We find in Jewish Aram, but not commonly used. The 

Syr. was much more widely used. From some source in the 

Mesopotamian area the word passed into Iranian, where we find 
the Phlv. ideogram twa, meaning day or mud (PP67, 219 ; 

Frahang, Glossary, p. 119), and it was probably from the same source 
that it came as an early borrowing into Arabic, where we find it used in 
a general sense in the old poetry, e.g. Hamdsa, 712, 1. 14. 


1^5 Lc (^Alam), 

Of very frequent occurrence (but only in the plu. 
The world, the universe. 


The form is not Arabic as Fraenkel, Vocab, 21, points out, and 
the attempts of the Muslim authorities to prove that it is genuine 
Arabic are not very successful.- Kaghib, Mufraddt, 349, quotes as 


parallels and but these are borrowings from and 

ISoAaj respectively (Fraenkel, Fremdw, 252 and 193). Another indica- 


tion that the word is foreign is the plu. form 



(Fraenkel, 


Vocab, 21). 

It is difficult, however, to decide whether the word was borrowed 
from Jewish or Christian sources.® Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 37, pleads for 


^ Fischer, Glossary 86, shows that this plu. in the Qur'an means “ mankind ”. 

® In S. Arabian, however, we have i'io 

= tnundum (Rossini, Olossarium, 207). 

* That it was an early borrowing is clear from the fact that Hi'io occurs in a 
monotheistic S. Arabian inscription published by Mordtmann and Muller in WZKM, 
X, 287 ; of. p. 289 therein. 
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a Jewish origin,^ and there is much to be said in favour of this. Heb. 

means any duration of time, and in the Rabbinic writings it, 
like Aram. comes to mean ogre or world, as e.g. HTn D^117n 

‘‘ this world ” as contrasted with the next Kan (Levy, 

iii, 655). Griinbaum also points out, ZDMG, xxxix, 571, that the 


common Qur’anic is precisely the of 

the Jewish liturgy. On the other hand, occurs in Palm, and 

in Nab. inscriptions, ^ and the Syr. which Fraenkel, 

Vocah, 21, suggested as its origin, means both ollcou and Kocrfios, 
while the expression in the Christian-Palestinian dialect, 

is, as Schwally notes,® a curiously close parallel in form to the Qur’anic 



CAbd). 

Of very frequent occurrence (also other forms, e.g. etc.). 

A worshipper. 

The root is common Semitic, cf. Akk. abdu ^ ; Heb. “131? ; 
O.Aram. "731? ; Syr. 5 Phon. *131? ; Sab. Nil® (and perhaps 
Eth. Oflni, Dillmanii, Lex, 988). 

The question of its being a loan-word in Arabic depends on the 
more fundamental question of the meaning of the root. If its primitive 
meaning is to worship, then the word retains this primitive meaning in 
Arabic, and all the others are derived meanings. There is reason, 
however, to doubt whether worship is the primitive meaning. In the 
O.Aram. means to make or to do, and the same meaning is very 
common in Jewish Aram, and Syr. In Heb. *133 is to work,^ and so 
*131? primarily means worker, as Noldeke has pointed out,® and 
the sense of to serve is derived from this.*^ With n33 meaning to 


^ So de Sacy, JA, 1829, p. 161 fiF. Pautz, Offenbarung, 106, n. 6, and see Sacco, 
Credenze, 28 ; Ahrens, Muhammed, 41, 129 ; Horovitz, JPN, 215. 

* It occurs with the meaning of age or time in the Zenjirli inscription, 

* Idioticon, 67, 68 ~ rovs dto)vas. 

* Zimmern, Akkad, Fremdw, 47. 

^ Notice particularly the Niph. to be tilled, used of land. 

® ZD MO, xl, 741. He compares the Eth. to work and 7*flC ® labourer, 

^ Gerber, Verba DerhomirMitiva, p. 14. 
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serve, we get Heb. *13?? ; Aram. ; Syr. ; Phon. *1317 ; 

and Akk. ahdu, all meaning slave or vassal, like the Ar. 

Sab. NRo. From this it is a simple matter to see how with the 

developing cults n317 comes to be a worshipper, and JuC- to worship, 
i.e. to serve God. 

The inscriptions from N. Arabia contain numerous examples of 
"1317 joined with the name of a divinity, e.g. K*12?1"n317 = 

naoias? = sb ; 

to quote 

only from the Sinaitic inscriptions.^ Also in the S. Arabian 
inscriptions we find )X?®Nn® ‘Abd ‘Athtar ; ‘Abd Kallal ; 

‘Abd Shams, etc.^ It thus seems clear that the sense of 
worship, worshipper came to the Arabs from their neighbours in 
pre-Islamic times, ^ though it is a little doubtful whether we 
can be so definite as Fischer, Glossar, 77, in stating that it is from 
Jewish n317. 


{'Ahqari), 

"iv, 76. 

A kind of rich carpet. 

It occurs only in an early Meccan Sura in a passage describing 
the delights of Paradise. 

The exegetes were quite at a loss to explain the word. Zam. says 
that it refers to a town of the Jinn, which is the home of all 

wonderful things, and Tab., while telling us that (Sj^ same as 

^ Cook, Glossary, 87, 88. For the Safaitic see DKIHIT : etc., in Littmann, 

Semitic Inscriptions, 1904 ; Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 155, 240, 241, and compare 
the Phon. examples in Harris’ Glossary, 128, 129. 

^ Vide Filter, Index of South Arabian Names, for references, and Rossini, Glossarium, 
201 . 

* It was commonly used in this sense in the old poetry, see Cheikho, Nasrdniya, 
172. Ahrens, ChristUches, 20, would derive directly from the ; cf. 

Horovitz, JPN, 213. 
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or 




states that the Arabs called every wonderful thing 


**' * *♦ 

It seems to be an Iranian word. Addai Sher, 114, suggests that it 
is the Pers. 1, i.c. , meaning ‘‘something splendid”, from 

i^\ splendour and jLj something made. That would be Phlv. ^ii 

\ ^ 

(ih lustre, splendour ^ (cf. Skt. WHT) and Mr = labour, affair ^ 
from Av. Mr (cf. Skt. so Phlv. would mean a 

splendid or gorgeous piece of work. It must be admitted, however, 
that this derivation seems very artificial. 


{‘AHq). 

xxii, 30, 34. 

Ancient. 

It occurs only in a Madinan Sura in a reference to the Ka‘ba 

• •.* 



The exegetes had some trouble wdth the word, though they usually 

try to derive it from whose meaning, as commonly used in the 

old poetry, is to be free. The verb occurs in Akk. etequ ; Heb. pflS? 
meaning to move, to advance, but the sense of to be old seems purely an 
Aram, development, and occurs only as an Aramaism in Hebrew.^ 
Aram, ; Syr. are quite commonly 

used, and pnr, in the sense of old, occurs in a Palm, inscription of 
A.D. 193,® but Vollers, ZDMG, xlv, 354 ; li, 315, claims that the root 
owes this meaning to the Lat. antiquus, in which case the word 
probably came early into Arabic from an Aramaic source.® 

1 PPOl, 87, and cf. Horn, Grundrisny § 3. 

2 West, Glossary, 194, and Horn, Grundries, § 831. 

® Bartholomae, AlW, 444 fF. 

* BDB, 801. 

® de Vogu4, Inscriptions, No. 6, 1. 4, and cf. Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 348 ; Ryckmans, 
Noms propres, i, 172. 

® It was used in the early poetry, e.g. Al-A*sha (Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 18) and 
Mufa44o>liydt, xxvi, 34. 
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ix, 73 ; xiii, 23 ; xvi, 33 ; xviii, 30 ; xix, 62 ; xx, 78 ; xxxv, 30 ; 
xxxviii, 50 ; xl, 8 ; Ixi, 12 ; xcviii, 7. 

Eden. 

It is always found in the combination as Garden 

of Eden, and always used eschatalogically, never in the sense of the 
earthly home of Adam and Eve. It is not found in the earliest Suras, 
and is commonest in quite late passages. Muhammad apparently 
learned the phrase only in its later sense of Paradise, and in xxvi, 85, 

refers to it as 

The general theory of the Muslim savants is that it is a genuine 
Arabic word from to abide or stay in a place {LA, xvii, 150 ; 

T.4,ix,274),andRaghib,Mu/m(id^, 328, says that jAp means ji 

Some, however, recognized it as a loan-word, as we learn from as- 
Suyuti, Itq, 323, though the authorities were divided as to whether 
it was Syriac or Greek. 

Obviously jAc represents the Heb. PS7 P, and as pj; 

is properly delight, pleasure (the Gk. the of 

xxvi, 85, is a very fair translation. The Arabic equivalent of 

however, is jAc, with its derivatives jjA^ and 4 )Ap delicacy, 
softness, which clearly disposes of the theory of the Lexicographers 

of a derivation from jAc. 

Marracci, Refutationes, 315, claimed that the derivation of the 
Arabic word was directly from the Heb. and this has been accepted 
by many later writers,* though Geiger, 47, admits that it is only in the 
later Rabbinic writings that means a heavenly abode. It is 
possible, however, that it came from the Syr. which is used not 

^ Cf. to be soft, and the Hiph. to live delicately, voluptuously, Sycz, Eigen* 
nam&n, 14, however, wants to derive it from Babylonian edinu meaning or steppe, 

* De Sacy in 1829, vol. iv, pp. 175, 176 ; Pautz, Offenbarung, 215 n. ; Sacco, 
Credenze, 163. 
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only of the earthly Eden of Genesis but also of Paradise, and of that 
blessed state into which Christ brings men during their earthly sojourn- 
ings.^ It was from the Syr, that the Arm. was derived, 

but one must admit with Horovitz, Parodies, 7, that the Sjriac word 
was not so commonly used as the Rabbinic and the probabilities 
are thus in favour of a Jewish derivation. . 

{'Aruh), 

Ivi, 36. 

Pleasing. 

The word is found only in an early Meccan passage describing the 

delights of Paradise, where the ever-virgin spouses are crj-i 

which is said to mean that they will be well pleasing to their Lords 
and of equal age with them. 

The difficulty, of course, is to derive it from the Ar. root 
which does not normally have any meaning which we can connect 

with in this sense. For this reason Sprenger, Leben, ii, 508, n., 

suggested that it was to be explained from Heb. one of the 

meanings of which is to be sweet, pleasing, used, e.g., in Ez. xvi, 37 ; 
Cant, ii, 14, very much as in the Qur’anic passage. So in the Targums 
means sweet, pleasing (Levy, TW, ii, 240), but the word is not 
a common one, and it is not easy to suggest how it came to the Arabs. 
It is commonly used in the old poetry, which would point to an early 
borrowing. 

'tf' 

(Azzara), 

V, 15 ; vii, 156 ; xlviii, 9. 

To help. 

It is used only in late passages in the technical sense of giving 
aid in religious matters. 

Obviously it is not used in the normal sense of to correct or punish, 
^ Vide Andrae, Ursprung^ 151. 

* Htibschmann, ZDMQ, xlvi, 231 ; Arm, Oramm, i, 300. In the old version of 
Genesis, however, the word used is which is obviously from the Greek 
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nor can it be a normal development of to reprove, blame. The 

Lexicons are forced to illustrate this Qur’anic use of the word from the 
Hadith whose usage is obviously dependent on the Qur’an itself 
{LA, vi, 237). 

It thus seems probable that the verb is denominative, formed 
from a borrowed or mT9 meaning helj"), succour, which would 

have come to Muhammad from his contact with the Jewish communi- 
ties.i As the Heb. and Phon. 1T17 ; Aram. *1117 ; Syr. are cognate 

with the Ar. to aid, it is possible to consider j Jc* as a by-form of 

just as HTS? occurs, though infrequently, beside in the 

Palm, inscriptions, 2 but the fact that it is and not which 
means to help is against this, and in favour of its being a denominative. 

ix, 30. 

Ezra. 

The reference is to the Biblical Ezra,^ and the name was recognized 
by the philologers as foreign. al-JawMiql, Mu^arrah, 105, for example, 
recognizes it as Hebrew. 

The form of the name is difficult to explain. The Heb. is ^^“ITl? 
and none of the Christian forms taken from this help us to explain 

Einkel, MW, xvi, 306 suggests that it is a misreading for 

from Ps. ii, 7, but this does not seem possible. Majdi Bey in the Bulletin 
de la Soc. KhMiviale de Geographic, vii^ ser., No. 3 (1908), p. 8, claims 
that it represents O^mV, but this is absurd. Casanova, JA, ccv (1924), 
p. 360, would derive it from or but all the proba- 

bilities are that it stands for KiTr, and the form may be due to 
Muhammad himself not properly grasping the name,^ or possibly 


^ So Horovitz, JPN, 214. 

^ Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 338. 

® Baid. on the passage tells us that the Jews repudiated with some asperity the 
statement of the Qur’an that they called Ezra the Son of God. 

* See also Horovitz, KU, 127, 167 ; JPN, 169 ; Kiinstlinger, OLZ, xxxv (1932), 
381-3. 
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giving it deliberately the contemptuous diminutive form. A comparison 
with the Mandaean Elizar ^ is too remote to be fruitful. 


xxvii, 39. 

Demon. 

The philologers would derive it from to rub with dust, and tell 


us that the word is applied to Jinn or to men as meaning one who 
rolls his adversary in the dust (cf. LA, vi, 263). That the philologers 
had difficulty with it is evident from the number of possible forms 
given by Ibn Khalawaih, 109. 

Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 167, 168, suggests that the word was formed 
under S. Arabian influence, but there seems nothing in this, and Barth, 
ZDMG, xlviii, 17, would take it as a genuine Arabic word.‘^ Hess, 
ZS, ii, 220, and Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 646, however, have shown that it is 

Persian, derived from Phlv. dfrlian^ (cf. Av. 

dfrmdt ^), which in Mod. Pers. is JL» ^1, the participle from 
to create, Paz. dfndav, Phlv. (Shikand, Glossary, 226), 

and used like the Ar. for creature. 


(‘Illiyun). 


Ixxxiii, 18, 19. 


It is supposed to be the name of a place in the upper part of the 
heavens (or the name of the upper part of the heavens itself), where 
the Register of men’s good actions is preserved. Some said it was the 


means 


angel court LA, xix, 327 ; others that it 

the heights (Tab. in loco), and others, arguing that ^ ^ i 

V. 20 interprets Tlliyun, said it meant a hook (Bagh). 


^ This Elizar appears as the chief of all priests ; cf. Lidzbarski, Johannesbuch, 
ii, 78 ff. 

® Vide also his Nominalbildung, § 250. 

® Horn, Orundriss, § 39, and of. Vullers, Lex, i, 44. 

* Keichelt, Awestisches Elementarbmh, Glossary, 428. 
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Fraenkel, Vocab, 23, was doubtless right in taking it to be the 
Heb. which is used as an appellation of God among both 

Hebrews and Phoenicians, ^ and as meaning higher or upper is used of 
chambers of a house (Ez. xli, 7 ; xlii, 5), and in the Rabbinic writings 
refers to things heavenly as opposed to things earthly (Levy, Worterhuch, 
iii, 663).2 

Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 163, wants to connect it with Eth. OAf, whose 
participle, he says, means hunt gefdrbte, and would refer it to the spotted 
pages of the books. There is little doubt, however, that we must regard 
it as a borrowing from the Jews. 


(^Imdd). 

... . . 

xiii, 2 ; xxxi, 9 ; civ, 9 (sing. ; Ixxxix, 6. 

A column or pole. 

The word can hardly be derived from the Arabic verbal root JUo 

to afflict, and was apparently borrowed from the Aramaic. 

Zimmem, Akkad. Fremdw, 31, goes back to an Akk. imdu meaning 
a support for a house or a wall, from a root emHu, '7nd, to stand, which 
he would consider as having influenced the Canaanitish and Aramaean 
areas, whence we find Heb. ; Phon. HOI? pillar, and Aram. 

KmaS?; Palm. ; Syr. IjoSoS. pillar. If so it must 

also have influenced the S. Arabian area, for there we find Sab. mo 
(D. H. Muller, Epigraphische Denkmdler aus Ahessinien, 80) ® and 
Eth. 09^St^, also meaning pillar. 

From the Aramaic, according to this theory, would have come 
the Ar. a pillar, and thence the denominative verb to prop, 

from which the Qur’anic would have been derived. In this case 
it would have been an early borrowing. 


^ Hoifmann, Phonizische Inschriften, pp. 48, 50, and Philo Bybliua in Eusebius, 
Prep. Evang.,i, 80 (ed. Gainsford), KararovrovsyLveraL rtj *E\lovv KaXovfjLevos taros. 

* Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 28, and Horovitz, JPN, 215, agree that the origin 
was Jewish. 

* Cf. Rossini, Olossarium, 209 ; Ryckmans, Noma proprea, i, 166. 
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/ -o' ^ 

{'Im,rdn). 

iii, 30, 31 ; Ixvi, 12. 

‘Imran, the father of Moses, Aaron, and Miriam. 

In these passages we have the well-known confusion between 
Miriam the sister of Moses and Aaron, and Miriam the mother of our 
Lord, and in spite of the attempts at defence made by Gerock,^ Sale,^ 
and Weil,^ we have no need to look elsewhere than the DHOJ? of 
the O.T. for the ultimate source of the name, though the direct borrow- 
ing would seem to have been from the Syr. 

Sycz, Eigennam,e/n , 60, would take it as a genuine Arabic name 
applied to because the name seems to be a formation from 

yf, and used in pre-Islamic times. Ibn Duraid, Isktiqdq, 314, tells us 

of an j \ among the Quda'a, and Ibn Qutaiba, Ma^drif, 223, speaks 

of an ijf. y^ at Mecca. D. H. Muller, WZKM, i, 25, says 

• the name was known in S. Arabia, and evidence for its existence in 
N. Arabia is found in a Greek inscription from the Hauran given by 
Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, ii, 331, which reads Avdov ^aXe/xov K€ 
"Efip avov EdcraoVi as well as the Abu ‘Imran mentioned in 
Al-A‘sha.^ Horovitz, KV, 128, also quotes Littmann’s unpublished 
second volume No. 270 for an occurrence of the name in the Safaite 
insciiptions (cf. Kyckmans, Noms propres, i, 167). 

This, however, hardly affects the Qur’anic name, for though we 
may agree that there was an early Arabic name of this form, it is surely 
clear, as both Lidzbarski and Horovitz note, that the Qur’anic name 
came to Muhammad from his Jewish or Christian sources, though in 
the form it takes he may have been influenced by the Arabic name 
(Horovitz, JPN, 159). 

Cj CA nkabut). 

xxix, 40. 

Spider. 

^ Chriatologie, pp. 22~8, followed by Sayous, Jdsics -Christ d'apres Mahomet ^ Paris, 
1880, pp. 35, 36. 

* Koran, p. 46, n. 3. 

® Muhammad der Prophet, 1843, p. 196, n. 

* Diwdn (ed. Ge 3 ^er), xxvii, 18. 
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The ending Cj would suggest that it is of Aram, origin (Geiger, 
45), and this is confirmed by the fact that the Heb. is where 

the Heb. 2^ would lead us to expect a in Arabic, as c.g. B717*1S5 and 

3^2^' and etc. 

The form in the Targums is or XT! *’5^-3 1?, as in 

Kn*’3i3i? spider's web, and it was probably from some Aram, 

form that it entered Arabic.^ The word occurs with n already in the 
N. Arabian inscriptions (Jaussen and Savignac, Mission, 25). ^ 

{‘Id). 

V, 114. 

A festival. 

This sole occurrence is in the latest Madinan Sura in connection 
with Muhammad’s curious confusion on the Lord’s supper. 

The Lexicons try to derive it from though as we see from 

the discussion of al-Azhari in LA, iv, *314, they were somewhat in 
difficulties over it. Fraenkel, Fremhv, 270, pointed out that it has no 
derivation in Arabic, and it was doubtless borrowed from the Syr. 

though the root is common Semitic, and the Targumic 
is not impossible as the source. It would have been an early borrowing, 
for already in the Minaean inscriptions means festum instituit 

(Rossini, Glossarium, 205). 


ii, 81, 130, 254 ; iii, 40-8, 52, 78 ; iv, 156-169 ; v, 50, 82, 109-116 ; 
vi, 85 ; xix, 35 ; xxxiii, 7 ; xlii, 11 ; xliii, 63 ; Ivii, 27 ; Ixi, 6, 14. 
Jesus. 

The majority of these passages are late. The name is generally 
1 Vide BDB, 747. 

* Vide Hess, Die Entzifferung der thamudischen Inschriften, No. 153. 

® Cf. Cheikho, Nasrdniya, 173 ; Fischer, Oloasar, 90. 
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^ ^ and is frequently accompanied by characteristic N.T. 

titles, e.g. ; a!i^\ j. 

Many Muslim authorities take the word as Arabic and derive it 

from to be a dingy white, whence a reddish whiteness 

(Lane, sub voc.), or from meaning a stallion's urine ; so 


Raghib, Mufraddi, 359 (cf. LA, viii, 31). Zam. on iii, 40, however, 
dismisses these suggestions with some scorn, ^ and there were many who 
recognized it as a foreign word.^ al-Jawaliqi, Mu'arrab, 105 ; al-KhafajI, 
134, give it as such, and in LA, viii, 30 if., we read that Sibawaih, Ibn 


Sida, Jawharl, and az-Zajjaj classed it as Jawhari, Sihdh, sub 

voc., gives it as Syriac, but Raid, on ii, 81, says it is Hebrew. 

The name is still a puzzle to scholarship. Some have suggested 
that it is really Esau and was learned by Muhammad from Jews 
who called Jesus so out of hatred.® There is no evidence, however, that 
Jews ever referred to Jesus by this name. Others take it as a rhyming 

formation to correspond with ^ and on the analogy 

of Harun and Qarun ; Harut and Mariit ; Yajuj and Majuj, etc. 
There may be some truth in this.'* Derenbourg, REJ, xviii, 128, after 
pointing out how the Tetragrammaton mn*’ in Gk. became mm, 
suggests that perhaps 1710 *' lu a la manierc occidentale ’’ has produced 


but this is hardly likely. 

Fraenkel, WZKM,\v,ZM, 335, suggests that the name niay 

have been so formed from by Christians in Arabia before 


^ Bald, follows Zam. in this. Zwemer, MoslemChrist, 34, has quite misunderstood 
BaieJ. on this point. Baid. does not argue for a derivation from but definitely 

repudiates it. al-‘UkbarI, Imla\ i, 164, says clearly 4 ] 0^*4 V* 

® See the discussion in Abu Hayyan, Bohr, i, 297. 

® This was suggested by Roedigor (Fraenkel, WZKM, iv, 334, n.) and by Landauer 
(Ncildeke, ZDMQ, xli, 720, n.), and is sot forth again by Pautz, Offenbarung, 191. 
The case against it is elaborated by Derenbourg, REJ, xviii, 127, and Rudolph, 
Abhdngigkeit, 66. 

* This theory was elaborated by Lowenthal in 1861, cf. MW, i, 267-282, and 
Ahrens, Christliches, 25. 
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Muhammad. It is not unusual to find Arabic using an initial S7 in 
words borrowed from Aram.,^ and the dropping of final 1 ? is evidenced 
by the form Yisho of the Manichaean koktiirkish ” fragments ^ 
from Turfan,® and the late Jewish 12^*' for (Levy, Worterhuchy 
ii, 272). The form 'Isa, however, does not occur earlier than the 

Qur’an,* whereas appears to have been used in personal names 

at an early period, cf. Aghdni, xx, 128. 

Till further information comes to hand we shall have to content 
ourselves with regarding it as some form of “ konsonanten permuta- 
tion ” ® due, maybe, to Muhammad himself, and perhaps influenced, 
as Horovitz, KU, 128, suggests, by Nestorian pronunciation. 


^Li (Fajir). 

'' " I ^ 

Ixxi, 28 ; plu. d Ixxx, 42, and xxxviii, 27; Ixxxii, 14; 

Ixxxiii, 7. 

Wicked. 

With this must be taken the verb to act wickedly, Ixxv, 5, and 
j wickedness, xci, 8. 

This set of words, as Ahrens, ChristUches, 31, notes, has nothing 


to do with the root to break forth or its derivatives. Rather we 

have here a development from a word borrowed from the Syr. V 
which literally means a body or corpse, but from which were formed the 

technical words of Christian theology, p corporalis, and f aQJ 
corporalitas, referring to the sinful body, the flesh that wars against 


the spirit. Thus in 2 Pet. i, 13, ILjoi = eV rovrep rco 

(TKrjvdoixari, and in 1 Cor. iii, 3, == (rco/^ar^fcos*) and ir 


^ Examples in Vollcrs, ZDMO, xlv, 352. 

2 So sometimes in the Iranian and Soghdian Manichaean fragments, see Henning, 
Manichaica, ii, 70, and Manichaisches Bekhthucht 142. 

® Le Coq in SB AW, Berlin, 1909, p. 1053 ; cf. also the Arm. 

* But note the monastery in S. Syria, mentioned by Mingana, Syriac hifimnce, 84, 
which as early as a.d. 571 seems to have borne the name ^ladmya, 

* Bittner, WZKM, xv, 395. 
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this technical sense it may very well have been in use among the 
Christian Arabs long before the time of Islam. 

(Fdtir), 

vi, 14 ; xii, 102 ; xiv, 11 ; xxxv, 1 ; xxxix, 47 ; xlii, 9. 

Creator. 

It occurs only in the stereotyped phrase J 

The root is to cleave or split, and from this we have several 
forms in the Qur’an, viz. j a fissure, to be rent asunder, etc. 

On the other hand, to create (cf. , XXX, 29), is a denominative 
from ^Lj. 

The primary sense is common Semitic, cf. Akk. patdru, to cleave, 
Heb. Phon. HtDS to remove, Syr. to release, etc. The meaning 
of to create, however, is peculiar to Ethiopic, and as Noldeke, Neue 

Beitrdge, 49, shows, the Ar. is derived from though Arabicized 

in its form.^ 



(Fath). 


xxvi, 118 ; 


xxxii, 28. 


Judgment, decision. 


The verb to open, with its derivatives, is commonly used and 

is genuine Arabic, but in these two passages ^ where it has a peculiar 
technical meaning, Muhammad seems to be using, as Horovitz, KU, 
18, n., noted, an Eth. word which had become specialized in 

this sense and is used almost exclusively of legal affairs, e.g. to 

give judgment ; iudicari ; litigare; iudi>cium. 


^ That the early authorities felt that the word was foreign is clear from the tradition 
about Ibn ‘Abbas in LA, vi, 362, already referred to in our Introduction, p. 7. 

® Horovitz would add cx, 1, TtZSS\^ <1)1 .L lii, but as this apparently 
refers to the conquest of Mecca (Noldeke-Schwally, i, 219), it would seem to mean 
victory rather than judgmerU in the technical legal sense of the other passages. 
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and which is both iudicium and sentemtia iudicis. This sense 

had already become domiciled in S. Arabia, as we see from the use of 
in the inscriptions (Rossini, Glossariuni, 221). 

{Fakhkhdr), 

Iv, 13. 

Potter's clay. 

The passage refers to the creation of man, and that it means 
earthenware is the general consensus of the authorities (cf. as-Sijistanl, 
245 ; Raghib, Mufraddt, 380). 

It is obvious that it cannot be derived from the verbal root 

and Fraenkel, Vocah^ 22, compared it with earthenware 

pot, which occurs as a loan-word in the Jewish The Syr. 

^ is a word in fairly common use and translates Kepafiev9 
(cf. lifio — yV KepafjLLKri), and there can be little doubt 

that it is the origin of the Arabic word,^ though Horovitz, JPN, 216, 
withholds judgment as to whether it is of Jewish or Christian origin. 

Ol ^ (Fur at), 

XXV, 55 ; XXXV, 13 ; Ixxvii, 27. 

Sweet river water. 

The passages are all Meccan and refer to the sweet river water as 
opposed to the salt water of the sea, and in the two latter passages the 
reference is apparently to some cosmological myth. 

y 

In any case the word is derived from the river Euphrates 

(Horovitz, KU, 130), which from the Sumerian Pura-nun^ great 
water,’’ appears in Akk. as Purattu, or Purdt,^ and in O.Pers. as Ufrdtu,^ 

^ Noldcke, Mand. Oramm., 120, n. 2. * 

* Fraenkel, Fremdw, 70 ; but cf. in Dan. ii, 41. 

® This itself may be of Akk. origin, see Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw , 26. 

* Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 46, n. 2 ; Vollers, ZDMGy li, 324 ; Fraenkel, Fremdw^ 
257. 

® Dclitzsch, ParadieSf 169 ff. 

® Spiegel, Die altpersischen Keilinschriften, p. 211, and cf. Meillet, Grammaire 
du vieux Perse, p. 164. 
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whence the Gk. l^jV(j)paTr) 9 , From the Akk. come the Heb. mS and 

Syr. whence in all probability the Ar. iL >\ if indeed this was 
not an early borrowing from Mesopotamia. 


^ 0 * 

^ ^ {Firdaws). 

xviii, 107 ; xxiii, 11. 

Paradise. 

The authorities are agreed that it means a garden — ( Jawharl, 

Sihdh, i, 467 ; LA , viii, 43), but they differed considerably as to what 
sort of a garden it means. ^ There are also divers opinions as to its 
precise location and significance as referring to the celestial Paradise. 

It was early recognized as foreign (Siddiqi, Studien, 13, and note 
Fraenkeks remark, Fremdw, 149), though some claimed that it was 

genuine Arabic derived from 4— meaning width or amplitude,^ 

Some said it was Nabataean,^ where the reference is possibly to 
the OnS of late Jewish legend. Tkrima held that it was Ethiopic,^ 
and many said it was Syriac,^ but the favourite theory among the 
philologcrs was that it was of Greek origin. as-SuyutI, Itq, 323 ; Muzhir, 
i, 130, 134, gives this as the prevalent theory, it is given by al-Jawaliqi, 
110 ; ath-Tha'alibI, Fiqh, 318 ; and al-Khafaji, 148, and we learn 
from the Lexicons (cf. LA, viii, 44) that it was supported by such 
authorities as az-Zajjaj, Mujahid, Ibn Sida, and al-Kalbl. 

Obviously [j* 3 ^ represents the Gk. irapadeLcro^, and on the 


ground of the plu. ^ G. Hoffmann ® would derive it directly 

from the Greek. It seems, however, merely a coincidence that this 

^ Lane, Lex, 2365 ; and Tab. on xviii, 107. 

® Vide Qamus, sub voc. ; LA, viii, 44; TA, iv, 205. This was the theory of 
al-?arra’ and it was supposed to be supported by the fact that it occurs as a name 
for Damascus. The verse of Jarir quoted in Bekri, Mu'jam, p. 368, is post-Islamic, 
however, and doubtless influenced by the Qur’an. 

® as-Siiddl in al-Jawallql, Mu*arrab, ]10. 

* Bagh. on xviii, 107. 

® Qamus, sub voc. TA, iv, 105, and al-Jawallql. 

® ZDMG, xxxii, 761, n. ; Lagarde, GA, 76 and 210 ; Pautz, Offenbarung, 215, n. ; 
but see A. Muller in Bezzenberger’s Beitrage, 280, n. 
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plu. form (which is not uncommon in borrowed words, e.g. 

is so close in sound to the Greek word, and it is 
unlikely that it came directly into Arabic from Greek. 

The original word is Iranian, the Av. pairidaeza, 

which in the plu. means a “ circular enclosure Xenophon introduced 
the word into Greek, and uses it of the parks and gardens of the Persian 
Kings,* e.g. Anab, i, ii, 7, etc. After this date it is used fairly frequently, 
and in the LXX is sometimes used to tran.slate P or ns? p. But 
it was also borrowed into other languages.® In late Akk. we find 
pardisu,^ and in Heb. OHIS a park or garden, also in Aram, the 
of the Targums, and Syr. commonly mean 

garden and are of Iranian origin,® like the Arm. upuptniq^.^ 

Tisdall, Sources, 126, thought that ^ was borrowed from late 

Heb., but in the sense of Paradise it is very rarely used in Heb.*^ Its 
origin is almost certainly Christian, and probably Syriac, for 
was very commonly used for the abode of the Blessed, and could 
easily have been learned by the Arabs from the Aram, speaking 
Christians of Mesopotamia or N. Arabia.® Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 646, 

suggests that possibly the plu. form was the form that 

was borrowed, and ^ later formed from this. 

It was a pre-Islamic borrowing, and possibly occurs in the 
Thamudic inscriptions.® 

^ Bartholomae, AIW, 865 ; Haug, Parsis, 5. It survives in Mod. Pers. garden 
(Horn, Grundriss, § 279), and Kurdish j, ^ garden (cf. Justi, Die kurd. Spiranten, 29). 

® This makes it the more strange that Liddell and Scott should have considered 
the word Semitic. 

» Telegdi, in J A, ccxxvi (1935), p. 250. 

* ZA, vi, 290. On the suggested Semitic origin of the Avestic word, see Delitzsch, 
Parodies, 95, 96, and Noldeke thereon in ZD MO, xxxvi, 182. 

® The Syr. besides Arm. uf^iupmlt^u^uib and Pers. ,for 

gardener, is conclusive evidence of the Iranian origin, being the Phlv. 

pdnak, a protector, or keeper (Horn, Orundriss, § 176 ; Nyberg, Glossar, 169). 

• Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm., i, 229 ; Lagarde, Armenische Studien, § 1878. 

’ As Horovitz, Parodies, 7, notes. Cf, also Schaeder in Der Islam, xiii, 326. 

® Horovitz, Parodies, 7 ; Grunbaum, ZDMG, xxxix, 581 ; Geiger, 48 ; Fraenkel, 
Vocah, 26 ; Sacco, Credente, 163, n. 

® D*nS, cf. Littmann, Entzifferung, 43. 
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J (Fir'aun). 

Occurs some seventy-four times, e.g. ii, 46. 

Pharaoh. 

The Commentators tell us that Fir'aun was the title of the kings 
of the Amalekites,^ just as Chosroes and Caesar were titles of the kings 
of Persia and Roum (Tab. and Raid, on ii, 46). It was thus recognized 
as a foreign word taken over into Arabic (Sibawaih in Siddiqi, Studien, 
20, and al-Jawaliql, Mu'arrab, 112). 

Hirschfeld, New Researches, 13, thinks that it came to Arabic 
from Hebrew, the form being due to a misreading of nSJIS as 
but there is no need to descend to such subtleties when 

we note that the Christian forms give us the final J. In Gk. it is 

in Syr. and in Eth. i.Cf’i The probabihties 

are that it was borrowed from Syriac (Mingana, Syriac Influence, 81 ; 
Sprenger, Leben, i, 66 ; Horovitz, JPN, 169). 

There does not seem to be any vrell authenticated example of the 
word in pre-Islamic times, for the oft quoted examples from Zuhair 
and Umayya are spurious.^ Sprenger has noticed the curious fact 
that the name does not occur in the Sura of Joseph where we should 
naturally expect it, which may indicate that the name was not known 
to Muhammad at the time that story was composed, or may be was 
not used in the sources from which he got the material for the story. 



ii, 50, 181 ; iii, 2 ; viii, 29, 42 ; xxi, 49 ; xxv, 1. 

Discrimination. 

In all the passages save viii, 42, it is used as though it means 
some sort of a Scripture sent from God. Thus “ w’^e gave to Moses 
and Aaron the Furqan and an illumination (xxi, 49), and “We gave 

to Moses the Book and the Furqan ” (ii, 50), where it w^ould seem to 

• 

^ As Noldeke showed in his essay Vber die Amdlekiter^ Gottingen, 1864, this 
name is used by Arabic writers in a very loose way to cover all sorts of peoples of 
the Near East of whose racial affinities they had no exact knowledge. The term is 
used indifferently for Philistines, Canaanites, and Egyptians, and Bagh. in his note 
on ii, 46, tells us that Pharaoh was the ruler of the Amalekite Copts ! 

* Horovitz, KU, 130, however, would defend the genuineness of one passage in 
Umayya. 

Q 
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be the equivalent of Taurah. In iii, 2, it is associated with the Taurah 
and the Injil, and xxv, 1, and ii, 181, make it practically the equivalent 
of the Qlir an, while in viii, 29, we read, if ye believe God, he will 
grant you a Furqan and forgive your evil deeds.” In viii, 42, however, 
where the reference is to the Battle of Badr, ‘‘ the day of the Furqan, 
the day when the two hosts met,” the meaning seems something quite 
different. 

The form of the word would suggest that it was genuine Arabic, 

a form from and thus it is taken by the Muslim 

authorities. Tab. on ii, 50, says that Scripture is called Furqan 

because God 3 <3^^ and as referring to Badr 

it means the day when God discriminated {(3 J^) between the good 

party and the evil (Raghib, Mufraddt, 385). In this latter case it is 
tempting to think of Jewish influence, for in the account of Saul’s 
victory over the Ammonites in 1 Sam. xi, 13, where the Heb. text 
reads ninz^n ncyj? orn, in the Targum it reads 

mn** nar yi mr, where nr is 

exactly jls 

The philologers, however, are not unanimous as to its meaning. 
Some took it to mean aJ ; Baid. on xxi, 49, tells us that some said 

it meant and Zam. on viii, 29, collects a number of other 

meanings. This uncertainty and confusion is difficult to explain if 
we are dealing with a genuine Arabic word, and is sufficient 6f itself 
to suggest that it is a borrowed term.^ 

Arguing from the fact that in the majority of cases it is connected 
with Scriptures, Hirschfeld, New Researches, 68, would derive it 
from one of the technical terms for the divisions of the 

^ Lidzbarski, ZS, i, 92, notes an even closer verbal cornsspondcnce with Is. xlix, 8, 
where for T*nnTy njrw arm the Pesh. has ]io>aa> )k)aA£30. 

* This is strengthened by the fact that there are apparently no examples of its 
use earlier than the Qur’an. Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften, ii, 125 ff., who opposed 
the theory that it is a foreign word, is compelled to admit that it was probably a 
coining of Muhammad himself, Ahrens, ChrMiches^ 31, 32. 
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text of the Hebrew Scriptures.^ This, however, is rather difficult, 
and Margoliouth, Mohammed^ 145 (but see ERE, ix, 481 ; x, 538), 
while inclining to the explanation from refers it, not to the 

sections of the Pentateuch, but to a book of Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers, which Muhammad heard of from the Jews, and which he 
may have thought of as similar to the Taurah and the Injil. This 
theory is more probable than that of Hirschfeld, and has in its favour 
the fact that resemblances have been noted between phrases and 
ideas in the Qur’an and the well-known niDK It also, 

however, has its difficulties, and in any case does not explain the use 
of the word in viii, 42. 

Linguistically there is a closer equivalence in the Aram. 

1PHB deliverance or redemption , and Geiger, 56 ffi,^ suggested this 
as the source of the Arabic word. He would see the primary meaning 
in viii, 29 — ‘‘ He will grant you redemption and forgive your evil 
deeds/' where the Targumic KUp^lS would fit exactly (cf. 
Ps. iii, 9, etc.). Nowhere, however, is t<]s"ns used of revela- 
tion, and Geiger is forced to explain in the other passages, 

by assuming that Muhammad looked upon revelation as a means of 
deliverance from error. 

Geiger's explanation has commended itself to many scholars,^ 
but Fraenkel, Vocab, 23, in mentioning Geiger's theory, suggested 
the possibility of a derivation from Syr. a suggestion 

which has been very fruitfully explored by later scholars.^ Not only 
is JlDioa the common word for salvation in the Peshitta and the 
ecclesiastical writers {PSm, 3295), but it is the normal form in the 
Christian-Palestinian dialect, and has passed into the religious 
vocabulary of Eth. as (Noldeke-Schwally, i, 34) and^ 

Armenian as It is of much wider use than the Kabbinic 

^ So Grirarae, Mohamimd, ii, 73, thinks it means sections of a heavenly book and 
compares the Rab])inie Plf, NpnO: but see Rudolph, Abhdmjigkeity 39. 

^•Riidolph, Ahhangiglceit, 11 ; Hirschfeld, Hdlrdge, 58. 

® So Torrey, Foundation^ 48. 

* Ullraann, Der Koran (Bielefeld, 1872), p. 5 ; von Krcmer, Idem, 225 ; Sprengcr, 
Lebfn, ii, 337 ff. ; Pautz, Ojfenharmig, 81. 

® Schwally, ZDMH, lii, 135 ; Knieschke, ErhmugsUhre des Koran (Berlin, 1910), 
p, 11 ff. See also Wellhausen, ZD MG, Ixvii, 633 ; Massignon, Lexique, 52 ; Mingana, 
Syriac, Influence, 85. 

® Merx, ChreMomathia Targumica, 264 : Hubschmann, ZDMG, xlvi, 267 ; Arm. 
Oramm., i, 318. 
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K3p“ns, but as little does it refer to revelation, so even if we agree 
that the borrowing was from Syr. we still have the problem of the 
double, perhaps triple, meaning of the word in the Qur'an. 

Sprenger thought we might explain this by assuming the influence 

•• * 

of the Ar. root on the borrowed word.^ Schwally, however, has 

suggested that this is not necessary, as the word might well have had 
this double sense before Muhammad's time, under the influence of 
Christian or Jewish Messianic thought, and Lidzbarski, ZS, i, 91, 
points out that in Gnostic circles “ Erlosung und Heil besonders 
durch Olfenbarung vermittelt werden There is the difficulty, 
however, that there seems to be no evidence of the use of the word 
in Arabic earlier than the Qur'an, and Bell, Origin, 118 ff., rightly 
insists that we must associate the use of the word for revelation with 
Muhammad himself. He links up the use of the word in the Qur'an 
with the story of Moses, and thinks that as in the story of Moses the 
deliverance 'was associated with the giving of the Law, so Muhammad 
conceived of his Furqan as associated with the revelation of the 
Qur'an. Wensinck, El, ii, 120, would also attribute the usqbf the word 
in the sense of revelation to Muhammad himself, but he thinks we have 
two distinct words used in the Qur’an, one the Syr. meaning 

salvation or deliverance, and the other a genuine Arabic word meaning 
distinction, which Muhammad used for revelation as that which makes a 
distinction between the true and the false. ^ Finally, Horovitz, KU,17, 
would make a sort of combination of all these theories, taking the 

word as of Syriac origin, but influenced by the root lJ and also 
by the Heb. D'’p“lS (cf. also JPN, 216-18). 

In any case it seems clear that ^ is a word that Muhammad 
himself borrowed to use as a technical term, and to whose meaning 


1 Leben, ii, 339, “ Wenn Mohammed Korkan auch aiis dem ArarnfiiHt'hen cntiiorn- 
men hat, so .schwebte ihm doch die arabische Etymologie vor.” See also Rudolph, 
Abhangigkeit, 39 ; Bell, Origin, 118 ; Ncildeke, Sketches, 38. 

2 Noldekc-Schwally, i. 34 : “ in crater Linie und am wahrscheinlichsten unter 
Christen, in zweiter Linie in mesaianisch gerichteten judischen Kreisen.” 

® He refers, for examples, to Lieehtenhan’s JHe Ojfenbarung im Gnoaticismua, 
p. 123 ff. ; but as Rudolph, Abhangigkeit, 92, points out, this idea is not confined to 
Gnostic circles. 

* Wensinck seems to have been unduly influenced by the theories of the native 
Commentators. 
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he gave his own interpretation. The source of the borrowing was 
doubtless the vocabulary of the Aramaic-speaking Christians, whether 
or not the word was also influenced by Judaism. 


(Fahq). 

vi, 95, 96 ; xxvi, 63 ; cxiii, 1. 

To split or cleave. 

Three forms occur in the Qur’an : (i) he who causes to break 

forth, vi, 95, 96 ; (ii) to be split open, xxvi, 63 ; (iii) the 

dawn, cxiii, 1. 

Zimmern, Akkad. Freyndw, 12, notes that the Arabic verb is 
denominative, and would derive it from an Aramaic source. The Akk. 
paldqu, to slay or kill, is a denominative from pilaqqu, a hatchet which 
itself may be derived from the Sumerian balag. From this Akk. 
pilaqqu were derived on the one hand the Syr. and Hand. 

both meaning hatchet, and on the other hand the Skt. 
hatchet ^ ; 6k. ttcXckv^, axe} 

Syr. is used to translate the Heb. in Ps. Ixxiv, 6, 

and would probably have been the origin of the form that was first 
borrowed and from which all the others have been developed.^ 

dlU {Fullc). 

Occurs some twenty-three times, cf. vii, 62. 

Ship. 

It is used of shipping in general (xxx, 45 ; xlv, 11), of Noah’s* 
Ark (vii, 62 ; x, 74), and of the ship from which Jonah was cast 
(xxxvii, 140). 

.i' 

*The root dU# means to have rounded breasts (Lane, Lex, 2443), 

1 For SCO Delitzsch, Prolegomena, 147, and Ipsen in Indog. Forschnngen, 

xli, 177 (Alt-Sumcrisch-akkadiHche Ijchnworter im Indogermanisohen). 

® For TTeXsKvg see ZDMO, ix, 874 ; Kretschmer, Einleitung, 105 fF. ; Levy, Fremd^ 
worter, 178. 

* In S. Arabian, however, we find (Rossini, Qlossarium, 218), though this 
may have come from the Aramaic. 
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and from the same primitive Semitic root we get Akk. jnlakku ; Heb. 

; Ar. sTu, all meaning the whirl of a spindle, and by 
another line of derivation Ar. ciAii ; Eth. for the celestial 

hemisphere. So the philologers as a rule endeavour to derive dU» 


from this root, imagining it is so named from its rounded shape. ^ 
The philologers, however, were somewhat troubled by the fact that 
it could be masc., fern., and plu., without change of form {LA, xii, 
367), and there can be little doubt that the word is a borrowing. 
Vollers, ZDMG, I, 620 ; li, 300, claims that it is the 6k. €(f)6XKLor, 
which usually means a small boat towed after a ship,^ but from the 
Periplus Maris Erythraei, § 16,^ we gather that as used around the Red 
Sea it must have meant a vessel of considerable size. The borrowing 
was probably direct from the Greek, though there is a possibility that 
it came through an Aram, medium.'^ 


im- 

cv, 1. 

Elephant. 

The only occurrence of the word is in an early Sura mentioning 
the Abyssinian campaign under Abraha against Mecca. Abraha’s 

army was known as because for the first time in 

Arab experience, African elephants had been used in an attack. 
Muhammad was doubtless using a well-known term when he referred 

to Abraha's army as 

The word seems tobeoflranianorigin.® In Phlv.wefind^A^, 

^ Raghib, Mufradat^ 393, however, reverses this position, and thinks the celestial 
sphere was called ctUi because it was like a boat, ^ 

® Vide Athenaeus, 208 F. 

® In C. Muller, Oeographi Oraeci MinoreSy i, 271. 

* Fraenkel, Fremdwy 212. Halevy, ZA, ii, 401, denies the derivation from cV oXklov, 
claiming that in that case the Arabic word would have been 
® Hommel, Sav^ethierCy 24. 

® PPQly 187; West, Glossary, 112; Shikand, Glossary, 264; Nyberg, Glossar, 
186, whence in Mod. Pers. it is J*j . 
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Paz. representing an old Iranian form which was borrowed on 
the one hand into Skt. and Arm. and on the other into 

Akk. plru, jMu ® ; Aram. K7*’S3 ; Syr. ]]La. 

Some of the philologers endeavoured to find an Arabic derivation 
for the word,^ but it is fairly clear that it was a borrowing either 
directly from Middle Persian, or through the Aram. (Horovitz, KV, 
98). It occurs in the old poetry and therefore must have been an 
early borrowing. 

Rossini, JA, xi^ ser., vol. xviii, 31, after pointing out the difficulty 
of believing that elephants could have made the journey between 
Yemen and Mecca, thinks that oral tradition among the Arabs con- 
fused the expedition of Abraha with an earlier one under the chieftain 
Afilas whose name A 01 A AC occurs on coins of the end of the 
third century a.u. as an Ethiopian conqueror of S. Arabia. On this 

theory in the Qur'an would be a corrupted representation 

of 

03 (Qdrun), 

xxviii, 76, 79 ; xxix, 38 ; xl, 25. 

Korah. 

As Geiger, 155, has shown, the Qur’anic account of Korah is based 
on the Rabbinic legends, and w^e might assume that the word is derived 
from the Heb. nip. The dropping of the final guttural, how^ever, 
makes this a little difficult. The final guttural, as a matter of fact, is 
missing in the Gk. Kope and Eth. but neither of these help us 
with the Arabic form. Hirschfeld, New Researches, 13, n., made the 

suggestion that is due to a misreading of mp as 

a mistake which is very possible in Hebrew script. It is fairly certain, 
however, that Muhammad’s information came from oral sources, 
ai^ it is difficult to believe that anyone sufficiently acquainted with 
Heb. or Aram, to be able to read him the story would have made such 

1 Vox apud Indos barbara — ^Vullers, Lex, i, 402, as against Hommel. 324 ff., 
and see Monier Williams, Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 630. 

® Hubschmann, Arm, Gramm,, i, 255. 

® Vollers, ZD MG, 1, 652 ; Zimmem, Akkad. Fremdw, 50, thinks the Aram, and 
Heb. forms were derived from the Akkad. 

* e.g. Sibawaih in 8ihd}f>, sub voc. 
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a blunder. There is a Mandaean form (Lidzbarski, Ginza, 

Gottingen, 1925, p. 157), but there can be no certainty that this is 

connected with and if it is it was probably influenced by 

the Qur’anic form. Thus it seems best to look on it as a rhyming 

formation to parallel (Sycz, Eigennamen, 43 ; Horovitz, 

KU, 131 ; JPN, 163), though whether from the Heb. mp or from 
a Christian form without the guttural, it is impossible to say.^ 

^ 

^^9 (Qijidus), 

ii, 81, 254 ; v, 109 ; xvi, 104. 

Purity, sanctity. 

We also find an epithet for God, lix, 23 ;/ Ixii, 

, ^ ^ ****** ‘^ 

to bless, sanctify, ii, 28 ; and holy, sacred, v, 24 ; 

XX, 12 ; Ixxix, 16. 

The root is common Semitic and would seem to have meant 
primitively to withdraw, separate,^ and some of the philologers would 
derive the meaning of the Qur’anic w^ords from tliis sense (cf. Baid. 
on ii, 28). It has long been recognized, however, that as a technical 
religious term, this sense is a N. Semitic development, and occurs 
only as a borrowed sense of the root in S. Semitic.^ Thus Eth. 
in the sense of holy (i.e. is a borrowing from Aram., as 

Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 35, shows, and there can be little doubt that 
Fraenkel, Foca6, 20 ; Frevndio, 57, is correct in tracing the Arabic 
word to a similar source. Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 39 if., thinks the Arabic 
use developed under Jewish influence, but the Qur'anic use is more 
satisfactorily explained from Christian Aram.,"* particularly the 

from ^09 ; while the form may have 

come from the Eth. (Horovitz, JPN, 218).® 

^ Brandt, Manddische Schriften, 149, suggested the equivalence with 
2 The foreign origin of the word was recognized by some of the Muslim authorities, 
cf. Sibawaih in Siddiqi, 20. 

* Baudissin, Studien* ii, 19 ff., and Robertson Smith, Religion of the Seniitea, 150. 

* Which is fatal to Grimme’s theory of S. Arab, origin, ZA, xxvi, 166. 

® Fraenkel, Vocab* 24 ; Pautz, Offenbarung, 36 ; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85, 86. 

* The tzmp = the Holy One, of the incantation texts, however, should be 
noted. Cf. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts, Glossary, p. 300. 
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j\‘j (Quran), 

Occurs some seventy times, e.g. ii, 181 ; v, 101 ; vi, 19. 

A reading from Scripture. 

The root KTp in the sense of proclaim, call, recite, does not occur 
in Akkadian nor in S. Semitic as represented by the S. Arabian and 

Ethiopic, which leads one to suspect that is a borrowing from 

the Canaanite-Aramaic area.^ The root is found in Heb. and Phon. 
but it is most widely used in the Aram, dialects, being found both in 
the O.Aram. and the Egyptian Aram., and in the Nab. and Palmy, 
inscriptions, as well as in Jewish Aram, and Syriac. 

p ^ 

The verb \ ^ is used fairly often in the Qur’an, and with four 

exceptions, always in reference to Muhammad's own revelation. Of 
these exceptions in two cases (x, 94 ; xvii, 95), it is used of other 
Scriptures, and in two cases (xvii, 73 ; bdx, 19), of the Books of Fate 
men will have given them on the Day of Judgment. Thus it is clear 
that the word is used technically in connection with Heavenly Books.^ 

The sense of 1 ^ also is recite or proclaim, that of read only came 
later.^ 

The usual theory is that J 1 ^ is a verbal noun from this 1 ^ . 

It is not found earlier than the Qur’an, so the earlier group of Western 
scholars was inclined to think that Muhammad himself formed the 
word from the borrowed root.^ There is some difficulty about this, 
however. In the first place the form is curious, and some of the early 

philologers, such as Qatada and Abu ‘Ubaida derived it from yj ^ 

to bring together, basing their argument on Ixxv, 17.® Others, as-SuyutI 
tells us, were unsatisfied with both these derivations, and said it had 
no root, being a special name for the Arab’s Holy Book, like Taurah 

^ Noldeke-Schwally, i, 33 ; Wellhausen, ZDMG, Ixvii, C34 ; Fischer, Glosfsar, 104 b. 
2 Noldekc-Schwally, i, 82 ; “ Vielmchr wird im Qorane uberall vom mur- 
melnden Oder leiernden Hersagen heiliger Texte gebraucht.” 

8 Vide Hurgronje, RHE, xxx,62, 155 ; Dyroff, in MV AG, xxii, 178 ff. ; Noldeke- 
Schwally, i, 81 ; and Pedersen, Der Jslam, v, 113. 

* Von Kremer, Ideen, 224, 225. 

* Jawharl, sub voc. ; as-SuyutI, Itq, 118, 119. 
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for the Jews or Injil for the Christians J It thus looks as though the 
word is not native, but an importation into the language. 

Marracci, 53, looked for a Jewish origin, suggesting that it was 
formed under the influence of the Heb. in its late sense of 

reading, as in Neh. viii, 8, and frequently in the Rabbinic writings. 
Geiger, 59, supports this view, and Noldeke in 1860, though inclining to 

the view that it was a formation from I yet thought that it was 

influenced by the use of The tendency of more recent 

scholarship, however, has been to derive it from the Syr. 
which means the Reading ” in the special sense of Scripture lesson. 
In Syriac writings it is used in the titles for the Church lessons, and the 
Lectionary itself is called l^Ao. This is precisely the 

sense we need to illustrate the Qur’anic usage of the word for portions 
of Scripture, so there can be little doubt that the word came to 
Muhammad from Christian sources.^ 

0 ^^* {Qurban), 
iii, 179 ; v, 30.* 

A sacrifice, or gift offered to God. 

Both passages have reference to O.T. events, the former to the 
contest between Elijah and the priests of Baah and the latter to the 
offerings of Cain and Abel. Both passages are Madinan. 

The Muslim authorities take the word as genuine Arabic, a form 

from to draw near (Raghib, Mufraddt, 408). Un- 

doubtedly it is derived from a root 3*1 p to draw near, apjproach, 
but in the sense of oblation it is an Aramaic development, and borrowed 
thence into the other languages. In O.Aram. we find pip in 
this sense, and the Targumic W3*lp, Syr. UoiCLO are of very 

1 as-SuyutI, Itq, 118, and LAy i, 124. Note also that IbnKathir read /J i‘not 
r- 2 ^ ^ 

* Torrey, Foundation, 48, suggests a Jewish but such a form is hypo- 

thetical. 

* Horovitz, Der Islam, xiii, 66 fF., and KV, 74 ; Buhl, El, ii, 1063 ; Wellhausen, 
ZDMG, Ixvii, 634 ; Noldeke-Schwally, i, 33, 34 ; Mingana, Syrian Influence, 88 ; 
Massignon, Lexique, 52 ; Ahrens, Muhammed, 133. 

* In xlvi, 27, it means “ favourites of a Prince and not sacriflee. 
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common use. From the Aram, it was borrowed into Bth. as 
(Noldeke, Neue Beitrage, 37), and the hlD^ of the S. Arabian 
inscriptions is doubtless of the same origin.^ 

Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 88, would derive the Arabic word from the 
Hebrew, 2 but Sprenger, Leben, i, 108, had already indicated that it 
was more likely from the Aram, and the probabilities seem to point 
to its being from the Syriac.^ It must have been an early borrowing 
as it occurs in the early literature. 

(Qirtds), 

vi, 7, 91. 

Parchment, or papyrus.^ 

In both passages the reference is to the material on which the 
Divine revelations were written down. 

The Muslim authorities make little effort to explain the word. 
Some recognized it as a foreign word,® a fact which indeed is apparent 
from the uncertainty that existed as to its spelling.® It was evidently 
an early borrowing, for it occurs in the old poetry, and probably came 
to the Arabs from their more cultured Northern neighbours. Von 
Kremer suggested that it was from the Gk. Sachau ® 

and Fraenkel ® are nearer the mark in thinking that ^aprrjs is the 

form behind especially as this form is found also in the Arm. 

and the Aram. 

It is not likely that the word came directly from the Greek, and 
Fraenkel, Fremdw, 245, thought that it came through the Aram. 

meaning a paper or document, as in Levit. Rabba, § 34. 

^ ZDMQ, XXX, 672 ; Rossini, Glossarium, 234. The verb nx moans to approach 
a woman sexually. 

2 So Fraenkel, Vocab, 20. Ahrens, Christliches, 32, favours a Jewish origin. 

* Schwally, Idioticon, 84 ; Mingana, Syriac influevee, 85 ; Wensinck, El,u, 1129. 
See Cheikho, Namniya, 209, for early examples of the use of the word. 

* Mingana, Woodbrooke Studies, ii, 21. 

al-JawalTqi, Mu'arrab, 125 ; as-Suyufl, Itq, 323 ; al-Khafaji, 159. 

® LA, viii, 64, notes »’ ^ 

’ Kulturgeschichte des Orients, ii, 305. 

® Notes to the MxCarrab, p. 57. 

® Fremdw, 245, of. also Vollers, ZDJMO, 1, 617, 624 ; li, 301. 

Hiibschmann, ZDMG, xlvi, 253 ; Brockelmann, ZD MO, xlvii, 11. 

11 Krauss, Oricchische Lehnworter, ii, 567 (also ibid., ii, 297). 

1* In Vocab, 17, he suggests on which see Levy, Worierbuch, ii, 398. 
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Mingana, Syriac Influence, 89, prefers to derive it through the Syr. 

which occurs beside the source of the Eth. 

Ytcfl-n. It is really impossible to decide, though the fact that 

Tarafa in his Mu'allaqa, 1. 31, seems to look on as something 

peculiarly Syrian, may count in favour of Mingana’s claim. 

(Qarya). 

Occurs some fifty-seven times both in sing, and plu. forms. 

A village. 

In Heb. iT’Tp is a poetical synonym for T’S? a town or city, 
and it is a question whether it and the related ; Phon. mp 

(cf. Carthage ) ; lias Shamra -ip, mp ; and Moab. "Ip {Mcsha 
Inscription, 11, 12, 24) are not really related to the Heb. and 
derived from the Sumerian uru, a state. In any case the Heb. iT^Tp 
is parallel with the Syr. a town or village, and from the 

Syriac came the Arabic as Zimmern, Akk. Fremdw, 9, notes. 

(Of. Noldeke, Beitrdge, 61 if., and Neue Beitrdge, 131.) 


cvi, 1. 

Quraish. 

The philologers differ considerably among themselves over the 
origin of the name of this tribe. The popular etymology was that they 


were so called from their trading and profiting — 


(cf. Zam. on the verse and Ibn Hisham, 60). Others derived it 


from a verb to gather together, holding that they were so 

called from their gathering or assembling at Mecca (cf. LA, viii, 226 ; 
Yaqut, Mu' jam, iv, 79). Another theory derived the name from a 
tribal ancestor,' Quraish b. Makhlad, but as it does not explain this 
name it does not help us much.^ 

^ From a statement in the Chronicles of Mecca, ii, 133 (ed. Wiistenfeld), we would 
gather that some thought the name was formed quite arbitrarily from three letters 
of the alphabet. 
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The most satisfactory theory is that which derives the word from 

crJ* a shark, ^ cf. Zam. on the verse and LA, viii, 226. This is 

scoffed at by Yaqut, but is accepted by at-Tabarl and al-Damlri,^ and 
it may well have been a totemistic tribal name. Noldeke, Beitrdge, 87, 

accepts this ^ ^ theory, and links the word with the Aram. 

which occurs in the Talmud, Baba bathra, 74®, for a kind of fish, which 
Lewysohn thinks means the sun -fish, ^ and would derive from the 

Pers. ji-. It is true that Pers. means '' something 

eatable ”, but is from the Av. 

hvdr9-xsaetdm , meaning sol-splemlidus,^ and has apparently notliing 
to do with fish of any kind. Noldeke suggests with much more 
probability that it is a shortened form of the Gk. Kap)(aLpLa^,^ a word 
which is used for a kind of small shark with pointed teeth, and which 
Nicander the Colophonian ® said was used also for a lamia or a squill. 

iii, 16, 20 ; iv, 126, 134 ; v, 11, 46 ; vi, 153 ; vii, 28 ; x, 4, 48, 55 ; 
xi, 86 ; xxi, 48 ; Iv, 8 ; Ivii, 25. 

Justice, equity. 

It would seem on the surface to be a derivative from 
which occurs in iv, 3 ; lx, 8 ; xlix, 9, and of wliich other derivatives 

are found in ii, 282 ; xxxiii, 5 ; Ixxii, 14, 15. This however, 

may be a denominative and as-SuyutI, Itq, 323 ; Mutaiv, 49, tells us 


^ Or sword-fish (Margolioiith, Mohammed, 9). Ibn Faqih (ed. do Gopje, p. 290) 
describes it as ^ Kl—. 

2 Tahsiii, Annahs, i, 1104 ; Damiri, linyawdn, ii, 291 ff. ; vide also Khizann, i, 9B. 

® Zoologie der Talmud, Frankfurt, 1858, p. 271. This is accepted by Levy, Worfer- 
buck, ii, 416, and Goldschmidt, Der Bahylonische Talmud, vi, li36 ; though Jastrow, 
Diet. Talmud, i, 667, gives it as meaning probably the shark. 

Bartholomae, AJW, 1848; cf. Yasht, x, 118; v, 90. 

* Cf. also Hess in ZS, ii, 220. 

® In his Book on Dialects quoted by Athenaeus, vii, 76. 
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that some early authorities thought was a borrowing from 

Greek. ^ 

The root tDC^p is widely used in Aramaic but occurs elsewhere 
apparently as a loan-word. Thus like Syr. lA»Qp, 

means truth, right ® ; Mand. £D2^p is to be true, and Palm. 
to succeed, while in the Christian-Palestinian dialect we find 14*0 
true? The Heb. Pt?p is an Aramaizing, as Toy pointed out in his 
Commentary on Proverbs, and Fraenkel is doubtless correct in taking 

the Ar. yii as also of Aram., probably of Christian Aram, origin.^ 


(Qistds), 

xvii, 37 ; xxvi, 182. 

A balance. 

There was practical agreement among the early authorities that 
the word means primarily a balance, and then metaphorically justice 
(cf. Raghib, Mufraddt, 413 ; LA, viii, 59). It was also very generally 
recognized as a loan-word. Some considered it as a genuine Arabic 

word, a variant of but the weight of the authorities as we 

see from as-Suyuti, Itq, 323 ; Muzhir, i, 130 ; al-Jawallql, Mu'arrab, 114 ; 
ath-Tha‘alabI, Fiqh, 318, and as-Sijistani, 257, was in favour of its being 
taken as a borrowing from Greek,® Its foreign nature is indeed indicated 
by the variety of spellings we find.^ 

It was evidently an early borrowing, for it occurs in verses of 

^ This may be a reminiscence of the Lat. imtioia, though Sprenger, Leben, ii, 219, 
thinks that it may bo the Lat. mxtarius. 

* Notice also the NMOTID — honesty (with D), of the incantation texts ; cf. 
Montgomery, Aramaic. l7ir,antaiion Texts, Glossary, p. 292. 

* Schwally, Jdioticon, 86 ; Schulthess, Lex, 185. 

* Fremdw, 205; Noldeke, SHAW, Berlin (1882), liv, 5, thinks the noun is an 

Arabicizing of but I>vofdk, Frenuhv, 76, 78, would regard it as an Arabic 

word taken as foreign through its similarity in sound with 

* 8ee Zam. on xxvi, 182, and the remarks in 7^ A, iv, 218. 

® 8ee also as-Suyuti, Muzhir, i, 137; Ibn Qutaiba {Adab al-Kdtib), 527 ; al-Khafaji, 
156; as-Suyuti, Mutaw, 49. 

’ al-Jawaliqi notes ; to which wo may add from 

TA. and 
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‘Adi b. Zaid, an-Nabigha,^ and others. The origin of the word, how- 
ever, is not easy to settle. Sachau in his notes to the Mu^armh, p. 51, 
quotes Fleischer as suggesting that it goes back to the Lat. constans 
as used of the libra.^ Fraenkel, Frerndw, 282, suggests a hypothetical 
*K0V(rr(09 as a possible origin, and in WZKM, vi, 261, would interpret 
it from ^vyocrraaia* Vullers, Lex, ii, 725, thought that it was probably 
a mangling of the Gk. ^evyo 9 a yoke, and Dvorak, Fremdw, 77 ff., 
w^ould derive it from ^Icrrr)^ from the Lat. sextarius used as a measure 
of fluid and dry materials. 

All these suggestions seem to be under the influence of the theory 
of the philologers that the word is of Greek origin. It would seem 
much more hopeful to start from the Aram. KtDOp ; i^£DO*’p ; 
KtDOip meaning measure, or the Syr. X^COlO. The final s 
here, however, presents a difficulty, and Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 633,® 
suggests that it is from the Gk. SiKaarr]^ a judge, which in Syr. is 
»nDQ^CQO.A| {BB, in PSm, 891), and with the > taken as the genitive 
particle, would give us ^d^SXXO, This, influenced by the similar 

also — SiKacrrg^, would give us This is very 

ingenious and may be true, but Mingana, Syriac Influence, 89, thinks 
it simpler to take it from representing in some form 

in which the final <120 had survived. 

✓ 

J (Qissisiln), 

V, 85. 

Priests. 

From the passage it is clear that it refers to Christian teachers, 
and though one would not care to press the point, its occurrence along- 
side may indicate that it referred to the ordinary clergy as 

distinct from the monks. 

It was generally considered by the philologers as a genuine Arabic 


^ Fracnke], WZKM, vi, 258, however, thinks the verse attrihuted to an-Nabigha 
is under Qur’anic influence. 

* On which see Fraenkel, Fremdtv, 198. It was rejected by Nbldeke, but defended 
by Ginzburg in ZopisH, viii, 145 ff. 

» See also 1, 620 : li, SOI, 323. 
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word ^ derived from (_r* to seek after or pursue a thing, so that a 

is so called because he follows the Book and its precepts ”, 

as-Sijistani, 259. Obviously the word is the Syr. XmAMO—TrpealSvTepo^, 
as has been generally recognized by Western scholars.^ This word 
could hardly fail to be known to any Arab tribes which came into 
contact with the Christians of the North and East, and as a matter 
of fact both forms of the word were borrowed into Arabic, (cf. 

Aram. K2^p) as and Im A aO as while the Hadith 

^ shows that they were not unacquainted 

with the abstract noun 

We meet with the word in the early poetry,^ which shows it must 
have been an early borrowing, and as a matter of fact it occurs as a 
borrowing both in Eth. and in the S. Arabian inscriptions 

(e.g. Glaser, 618, on the 

ground of which Grimrae, ZA, xxvi, 162, would take the word to be 
from a S. Arabian source, though with little hkelihood. 

(Qasr). 

vii, 72 ; xxii, 44 ; xxv, 11 ; Ixxvii, 32. 

A castle. 

The word has no verbaLroot in Arabic, and was noted by Guidi, 
Della Sede, 579, as a borrowing. Fraenkel, Vocab, 14, is doubtless 
correct in deriving it from Lat. castrum, through Gk. Kaarpov and 
Aram. The word occurs not infrequently in the early 

poetry, and is probably to be considered as one of the words which 
came into Syria and Palestine with the Roman armies of occupation. ^ 

^ But see al-Jawaliql, Mu'arrab, 39. 

* Geiger, 51; Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften, ii, 118; Frey tag, Lex^ sub voc. ; 
Fraenkel, Vocab, 24; Fremdw, 275; Rudolph, Abhdngigkeit, 7 ; Horovitz, KU, 64; 
Mingana, Syrian Influence, 85. 

® Cf. Aghdnl, xiii, 47, 170 ; xvi, 45. 

* Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 37; Pautz, OffeMbarung, 136, n. 

® Cf. on it Praetorius in ZDMQ, liii, 21 ; Rossini, Glossarium, 233. 

* That as used in the Mishnah and J erusalem Talmud is but a form of KHtflDp, 

which like was derived directly from Kaarpov, has been shown by Noldeke, 

ZDMG, xxix, 423 ; cf. also Guidi, o]). cit., and Krauss, Griechisch^ Lehnworter, ii, 562. 

’ Fraenkel, Frewdw, 234 ; Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 614 ; li, 316. 
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'it 

JLa^ (Qitt), 
xxxviii, 15. 

A judge’s sentence. ^ 

In general the opinion of the Commentators is that means 

some sort of writing (cf. Bagh. in loco, and Raghib, Mufraddt, 417). 
Some, however, recognized it as a foreign word, for as-Suyuti, Itq, 323, 
quotes authority for its meaning book in Nabataean. 

Halevy suggested that it was to be derived from Akk. kithu, but 
this is hardly likely. Fraenkel, Frcfndw, 249, agrees with as-Suyuti’s 
authorities in taking it as a loan-word from Aramaic.^ In the Mishnah 
£93 means an official document, though later it was specialized in 
the meaning of ‘‘ bill of divorce So £93 and KQ*’3 both mean 
writing and document, and Levy, Worterhuch, i, 322, suggests they may 
be originally from Gk. \apTr)9. Syr. became specialized 

in the meaning of haereditas, and is not so likely an origin. If 
a borrowing, it must have been early, for several examples occur 
in the old poetry.^ 


(Qatirdn), 

xiv, 51. 

Pitch. 

This curious word occurs only in a passage descriptive of the 
torments of the wicked on the Last Day, where the pronunciation of 

^ ^ ^ p ^ ^ p 

the Readers varied between ; and jl This 

last reading is supported by the early poetry and is doubtless the 
most primitive.^ 

Zam. tells us that it was an exudation from the Ubhal tree used 
for smearing mangy camels, but from the discussion in LA, vi, 417, 
we learn that the philologers were somewhat embarrassed over the 
wojd, and we have an interesting tradition that Ibn ‘Abbas knew not 

^ The ultimate origin is apparently the Sumerian gida, whence comes Akk. gittu, 
and the Aram, forms, cf. Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 19. 

* Cf. the verse of Al-A‘sha in Jawharl, s.v. lalaS (where Cheikho, Nasraniya, 
222, thinks that by iaJ aUA'sha means the Gospel) ; and Mutalammis in Yaqut, 
Mu^jam, iv, 228. 

® Vide Tab. on the verse. 


B 
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what to make of it, and wanted to read 5,^ which would 

make it mean ‘‘ red-hot brass ”, and link it with the of xviii, 95, 
and xxxiv, 11. 

The truth seems to be that it is the Aram. inpr ; Syr. 
meaning pitch, which though not a very common word is an early 
one. Some confusion of S7 and p must have occurred when the word 

was borrowed, but it is interesting that the primitive form o'A* 
of the poets preserved exactly the vowelling of the Aram.^ 


(W). 

xlvii, 26. 

A lock. t 

Only in the plu. JUl , where al-Jawaliql, Mu^arrab, 125, says it 


is a borrowing from Persian.^ 

The verb is denominative ^ and the word cannot be 

derived from an Arabic root. It is probably the Aram, 
a fetter, or Syr. llaoo, which translates the Gk. KXeWpov, and 
would have been an early borrowing.^ 


fii 


i (Qalam), 


hi, 39 ; xxxi, 26 ; Ixviii, 1 ; xcvi, 4. 

Pen, or the reed from which pens were made. 

It means a pen in all the passages save hi, 39, where it refers to 
the reeds which were cast to decide who should have care of the 

maiden Maryam, and where the ), of course, stands for the pa^Boi 
of the Protev. Jacobi, ix.® 


1 Baid. gives this as the reading of Ya‘qub. 

2 Cf. Fraenkel, Frermlw, 150 ; Zimmcrn, Akkad, Fremdw, 60. 

* So as-Suyuti, Itq, 323. al-JawalTql is probably referring to the Pers. Jt 

* Fraenkel, Fremdw, 16 ; Zimmem, Akkad. Fremdw, 35, gives it from the Aramaic. 
® Cf. Krauss, Orieohische Lehnworter, ii, 517, and ZDMQ, xxvii, 623. 

® In Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocrypha, 1876, p. 18. 
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The native authorities take the word from to cut (cf, LA, 

XV, 392), but this is only folk-etymology, for the word is the 6k. 
KaXa/xo9 a reed and then a pen,^ though coming through some Semitic 
form. KaXaiJLO^ was borrowed into Aram., where we find 
Syr. but it was from the Eth. as Noldeke, Neue 

Beitrdge, 50, has shown, that the word came into Arabic. It was an 
early borrowing, for it is found both in the old poetry and in the 

S. Arabian inscriptions (Rossini, Glossarium, 232, for as calamus 
odoratus). 


(Qamis), 

xii, 18-28, 93. 

Shirt. 

It is curious that the word occurs only in the Joseph story. 

The autliorities usually take it as an Arabic word, though as- 
Suyutl, Muzhir, i, 135, quotes aI-Asma‘I to the effect that some held it 
was of Persian origin. 

It is clear that it cannot have an Arabic derivation, and the under- 
lying word is doubtless the 6k. Ka/xiaiou. This KafjiicrLov has been 
taken as a borrowing from Semitic, but, as Boissacq, 403, shows in his 
note on Kafxfiapos, it is genuine Indo-European. The 6k. Kafilcnou 
passed into Syr. as and into Eth. as which is 

used ill Josippon, 343, for a tunic or shirt, and is in all probability 
the source of the Arabic word.^ It must have been an early borrowing 
for we find it not infrequently in the old poetry. 


(Qintdr), 

hi, 12, 68 ; iv, 24. 

Qintar — a measure. 

• It was recognized by the philologers as of foreign origin, and though 
some, like Sibawaih, held to an Arabic origin, Abu ‘Ubaida (LA, vi, 

1 KaXafjLoi is a good Indo-European word, as is evident from the Skt. ; 

Norse hahnr ; Slav, stama ; cf. Boissacq, 397. 

* »See Fraenkcl, Frewdw, 45. 

® Voders, ZDMG, li, 311, thinks that the Arabic came from the Lat. cawAma, 
but this is hardly likely. 
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432) expressly states that the Arabs did not know the meaning of the 
word.^ Some said it was a Berber word (as>Suyuti, Itq, 323), others 
that it was Syriac (as-SuddI in Muhlmssas, xii, 266), but the majority 
were in favour of its being Greek (ath-Tha‘alibI, Fiqh, 318 ; as- 
Suyuti, Muzhir, i, 134). 

Undoubtedly it is the Gk. K^vriqvdpLOV, which represents the Lat. 
centenarium, and passed into Aram, as *l3''£D3p, Syr. 

It was from the Aram., as Fraenkel, Vocab, 13 ; Fremdw, 203, shows, 
that the word came into Arabic, and in all probability from the 
shortened Syr. form 

(Qiymna). 

Occurs some seventy times, cf. ii, 79. 

Resurrection. 

It occurs only in the expression , which is a technical 

eschatological term for the Last Day. 

The Muslim authorities naturally relate it to the root to stand 

or rise, but it has been pointed out many times, that as an eschato- 
logical term it has been borrowed from Christian Aramaic.^ In the 
Edessene Syriac we find ISCaO commonly used, but it is in the 
Christian-Palestinian dialect, where it translates dvdorraat^ (Schwally, 
Idioticon, 82), that we find IASdVaO, which provides us with 
exactly the form we want. 

(Qayyum). 

ii, 256 ; iii, 1 ; xx, 110. 

Self-subsisting. 

It occurs only in the phrase ^ used of Allah. 

t 

^ This is evident from the variety of opinions on its meaning collected by Ibn 
Sida in the Mukhasaaa, xii, 266, and Ibn al-Athir in Nihdyut iii, 313. 

* Krauss, Oriechische Lehnworter, ii, 663. It was from this form that the Arm. 
l^irLi^libiup was derived (Hiibschmann, Arm, Qramm, i, 356). 

• Mingana, Syriac Influence, 89; Vollers, ZDMO, li, 316. 

^ Cf. Pautz, Offenbarun^, 165, n. 1 ; Mingana, op. cit., 85. Horovitz, JPN, 
186, notes that the phrase is not Jewish. 
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The Commentators are unanimous that the meaning is 
^Ul (Tab., Bai^., and as-Sijistanl, 250), but they were in difficulties 

over the form, and there are variants and Their 

trouble in explaining the form is well illustrated by al-‘Ukbari, ImW, 

i, 70, for the only possibility is to take it as on the measure 

and we have reason to suspect all words of this form. It is not strange, 

therefore, in spite of its obvious connection with ^IS, to find that some 


of the authorities took it as a word borrowed from the Syriac.^ 

Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 38, would derive it from Hebrew, and certainly 
DP is used in connection with ••n in Jewish texts of the oldest 
period, 2 but is also commonly used in the same sense and we 

cannot absolutely rule out a Spiac origin for the word. 


{Ka's). 

xxxvii, 44 ; lii, 23 ; Ivi, 18 ; Ixxvi, 5, 17 ; Ixxviii, 34. 

Cup. 

It is found only in early passages in descriptions of the pleasures 
of Paradise. 

This is not a S. Semitic word, as it is entirely lacking in Eth. and 
without a root and of uncertain plu. in Arabic. There can thus be 
little doubt of its Aram, origin.® 

The Heb. word is 013 , while in the Ras Shamra texts we have 

OD, and in Aram. KOD, and KDD (cf. Ar. j y ), and 

Syr. As the Syr. IcQS seems to be the source of the Pers. 


1 afi-Suyuti, Itg, 324 ; Mutaw, 54. 

• * Fraenkel, Vocah, 23 ; Ncildcke-Schwally, i, 184, n. ; and see Sprenger, Leben^ 
ii, 204, n. It is noteworthy that the best attested variant reading agrees closely 
in form with DJj2. See also Horovitz, JPN, 219, who, as a matter of fact, would 
derive the word ^ also from the Jewish *’n. 

* Fraenkel, Fretndw, 171 ; Zimmern, Akhad, Fremdw, 34* H* H. Muller, how- 
ever, WZKM, i, 27, thinks that the medial Hamza proves it to be genuine Arabic. 

* Cf. also the 03 of the Elephantine papyri (Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, 
, No. 61). 
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1 


we may take it as most probable that the Arabic also was 


borrowed at an early period ^ from the same source. 


[Kafur). 

Ixxvi, 5. 

Camphor. 

The verse is an early one descriptive of the joys of Paradise, where 

the Commentators were uncertain whether was the name 

of the fountain from which the Blessed drink, or the material used to 
temper the drink (cf. Tab. and Baid. on the verse). 

It is usually taken as an Arabic word (LA, vi, 465), but the variety 

of spellings — j J J ^.Jid j jJiS — would suggest 

otherwise, and several of the early authorities noted it as a loan-word 
from Persian.® 

The ultimate source is probably to be found in the Munda dialects 
of India, whence it passed into Dravidian, e.g. Tamil 
Malayalam <0^00, and into Skt., cf. It passed also 

into Iranian, where we find Phlv. kapur,^ which 

gives the Mod. Pers. j and Arm. and into 

Aram, where we find Syr. liosuD ’ and Maud. 

It is very probable that the Syriac like the Gk. Ka(f)ovpd is from the 
Iranian, and Addai Sher, 136, would make the Arabic also a borrowing 
from the Persians. The probabilities are, however, that it, like the 
Eth. is to be taken as derived from the Syriac.® We find the 

^ Addai Sher, 131. The Persian Lexicons take this to be the source of the Arabic 
word, cf. Vullers, Lex, ii, 769, ^"15^ 

® It occurs in the early poets, e.g. Al-A‘sha and ‘Alqama. 

® as-Suyuti, Itq, 324 ; al-Jawallql, Mu'arrab, 129 ; al-Khafaji, 170 ; ath-Tha‘alibI, 
Figh, 318. ‘ 

^ For further examples see Laufer, Sino Iranica, 591. 

® Justi, Glosmry to Bundahesh, 201. The Persian Lexicons, e.g. BQ, 691, note 
that camphor came to them from India. 

® Hubschmann, Arm, Gramm., i, 257. 

’’ Also and lioasls, PSm, 3688, 368{). 

® Noldeke, Hand. Gramm., 112. 

• Fraenkel, Vocab, 11 ; Fremdw, 147. 
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word in the early poetry (e.g. in al-A‘sha)/ but the story told by 
Baladhurl (ed. de Goeje, 264), that the Arab soldiers who conquered 
Mada’in found stores of camphor there and took it for salt, would 
seem to show that the article was not widely known in Arabia. 



(Kdhin), 


lii, 29 ; Ixix, 42. 

A soothsayer. 

It occurs only in the early Meccan period and in a depreciatory 
sense, for Muhammad rejects with some asperity the idea that in 

giving forth his revelations he was on a level with the This 

shows that tho word was pre-Islamic, and it seems that the Arabic 


was the equivalent of the Gk. fxdvri^ or the Lat. vales, 


i.e. 


he was a Seer rather than a Prophet,^ 

The Muslim authorities naturally take it from but this 

verb seems denominative. The Heb. word is ins and means priest, 
as in Phon. and in the Has Shamra tablets, and from the Heb. came 
the Aram. f<3n3 ; Syr. ]J01D That the Arabic word also was 
borrowed directly from the Hebrew is not likely. Pautz, Offenbaruvg, 
175, n. 2, has a theory that it came by way of the Eth. hllT? hut 
like this word itself, and the Arm. it is more likely to 

have come from the Aram.^ As a* matter of fact it occurs not 
infrequently in the Sinaitic inscriptions from N. Arabia,® where w’e 
find and the fern. and actually in No. 550 

pD, i.e. the priest of al-‘Uzza, so that as Noldeke, Neue 
Beitrdgc, 36, n., insists, we have clear evidence that it came into use 
in N. Arabia from some Aram, source long before Islam. 

The analogy of the inscriptions would lead us to conclude that 


^ Gcyer, Zwei Gadichte, i. 61. 

* LA, xvii, 244; Wcllhauseii, Reste, 134; Goldziher, Ahhandlungen, i, 18 ff., 
107 ff. ; Sprengpr, Leben, i, 255. 

® G. B. Gray, Sacrifice in the Old Teatament, p. 183. 

* Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm.., i, 318 ; ZDMG, xlvi, 252. 

® Cheikho, Nafiraniya, 200 ; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85. 

® Eiiting, Sindilisnhe Inschriften, Nos. 550, 249, 348, and 223. 

’ Cf. also the Safaite nSHiS (Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 113). 
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the primitive sense in Arabic was priest, and that of soothsayer a later 
development, in spite of Fischer’a claim that soothsayer is the original 
sense.^ 


(Kibriyd'). 

X, 79 ; xlv, 36, 

Glory. 

It is connected in form but not in meaning with the Arabic root 

The root is common Semitic, cf. Akk. kabdru, to become great, 
Heb. 133 (in Hiph.) to make many ; Aram. 133 ; Syr. ; 
Eth. h*n^ to honour, and cf. Sab. large and Prince (Hommel, 
Suiarab, Chrest, 127 ; Kossini, Glossarium, 167). 

The usual theory is that the Qur’anic word is a development 

from the Ar. to become great, magnificent, but as it was in Eth. 

that the root developed prominently the meaning of gloriosum, 
illustrum esse, we may perhaps see in the Eth, commonly used 

as meaning gloria, honor ( 86^a), and then magnijicentia, splendor 
(Dillmann, Lex, 846), the source of the word (cf. Ahrens, Christliches, 23 ; 
Muhammad, 78). 


{Kataba), 

Of frequent occurrence. 

To write. 

Besides the verb we should note the derived forms in the Qur’an — 
tr a booh, writing (plu. one who writes, 

I to came to be written, and to write a contract 


written. 


of manumission. 

The word appears to be a N. Semitic development and found only 
as a borrowed term in S. Semitic. Heb. 313 ; Aram. 313 ; 


1 El, sub voc. Fischer also claims that the word is Arabic and not a borrowed 
term, as does Nielsen in HAA, i, 246. 
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Syr. ; Nab. 3113, andPhon. ana all mean to write, and with 

them Buhl compares Ar. to draw or sew together } 

The borrowing was doubtless from Aram.,^ and Fraenkel, Fremdw, 

249, thinks that the borrowed word was which like Eth. 

came from Aram. K3n3 ; Syr. loAo, and that then the verb and 
other forms developed from this. The borrowing may have taken 
place at al-Hira, whence the art of writing spread among the Arabs,® 
but as both nominal and verbal forms are common in Nabataean 
(cf. BES, ii, 464 ; iii, 443), it may have been an early borrowing 
from N. Arabia. 


{KursiyY 

ii, 256 ; xxxviii, 33. 

Throne. 

It has no verbal root, though some have endeavoured to connect 

it with ^ ^ [cf. Raghib, Mnfraddt, 441), a connection which is hardly 
possible. 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 22, noted that it was a borrowing from the Aramaic. 
In the Zenjirli inscription we find KOI 3,^ which is connected with 
Akk. Jcussu, Heb. and Ras Shamra X03, but the commoner 

form is K*’0*n3,® Syr. IjkCDioo or ViXDp. This gives us precisely 
the form we want, but whether the word was from Jewish sources 
as Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 88, claims, or from Christian as Schwally, 
ZDMG, liii, 197, holds, it is quite impossible to decide.® 

i Vide Fleischer in ZD3IO, xxvii, 427, n. From this we have squadron, 

* BDB, 607 ; T). H. Muller, WZKM, i, 29 ; Horovitz, KU,^1 ; Fischer, Gloasar, 
112 ; Kiinstlinger in Rocznik Orjentalistyczny, iv, 238 fF. 

® Vide Krenkow in El, ii, 1044. 

* D. H. Muller, Jnschn'flen von Bendschirli, 58, 44 ; cf. Cook, Glossary, 66. 

® Found also on incantation bowls ; cf. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts, 
Glossary, p. 292. 

* Cf. Noldeke, Mand. Gramm., 128 ; Rudolph, Abhdngigkeit, 12. The word comes 
ultimately from the Sumerian guza, whence Akk. kassu ; Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 8. 
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(Kafara), 

Used very frequently. 

To deny the grace or existence of God : then — to be an unbeliever. 
In its various forms it is of common use in the Qur'an, and the 
root is undoubtedly Arabic, but as a technical religious term it has 
been influenced by outside usage. 

The primitive sense of to cover or co7iccal, corresponds with 
the Aram. nSJD ; Syr. and a derivative from this primitive 

sense occurs in the Qur'an, Ivii, 19, in the word husbandmen, i.e. 

“ they who cover the seed The form however, corresponds 

with the Heb. TS?, Aram. and means to cover in the sense of 


atone In this sense it is used with and as-Suyutl, Itq, 324 ; Mutaw, 

56, tells us that some early authorities noted this derived 

from Hebrew or Nabataean. The commoner use, however, is with 


in the sense of to deny the existence or goodness of God, and this 
use with is characteristic of Syriac. The form an unbeliever 


and unbelief, may indeed be independent borrowings from the 

Heb. *133, Syr. and (Ahrens, Christliches, 41), 

though a *133 as a proper name seems to occur in the Thamudic 


inscriptions (Ryckrnans, Noms propres, i, 115). 


The form 




may, however, be a direct borrowing from the Jews, cf. Horovitz, 
JPN, 220. 

Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 90 ; Horovitz, KU, 59, and Torrey, Founda- 
tion, 48, 144, would have the dominant influence on the Arabic tin 
this connection from the Jewish community, and Pautz, Offenbarmig, 
159, n. ; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86, stand for a Christian source. 
Again it is really impossible to decide (cf. Ahrens, Christliches, 21). 


^ The S. Arabian seems also to have this meaning ; cf. Rossini, Glossarium, 


170 . 
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^ (Kanz). 

xi, 15 ; xviii, 81 ; xxv, 9 ; xxvi, 58 ; xxviii, 76. 

Treasure. 

The denominative verb to treasure up is also found in ix, 34, 35. 
Some of the Muslim authorities take it as genuine Arabic and 

derive it from , but it was well known to the early philologers 

that it was a foreign word and it is noted as such by al-Jawallql, 
Mu'arrab, 133 ; ath-Tha‘alibI, Fiqh, 317 ; al-KhafajI, 170, all of 

whom give it as Persian meaning, of course, which 

BQ, 797, defines as JjcS' x) ^ yi JJ- 

That it was originally Iranian is certain. Paz. ganz ; Phlv. <\y 
ganf means treasury,^ and the word has been widely borrowed, cf. 
Skt. ; Arm. ^ ; Baluchi, ganj ; Gk. yd^a ; Sogd. yfiz, 
and in the Semitic family, cf. of Esth. hi, 9 ; Aram. 

i<T33, nT'’33, and KT3 ^ ; Syr. and Hand. l*5T3'’3,4 all meaning 

treasury. The direct borrowing of all these from Middle Persian seems 
clear from the fact that the Phl v. ganjd^ar ^ for the treasurer 

is also common to them all, cf. Skt. ; Arm. ^utbAtui np 

(Gk. ya^o(f)vXa^) ; Heb. *1I3T3; Syr. and Aram. 

K*13T3 (cf. Telegdi in JA, ccxxvi (1935), p. 237 ; Henning in BSOS, ix, 83). 
It is most probable that the word came direct from Middle Persian 

into Arabic,® though j for might point to Aram, influence on the 

word. The word must have been borrowed long before Muhammad’s 
time, though it occurs but rarely in the old poetry. 


^ West, Glossary , 274; PPGU 112; Nyberg, Glossar, 77; Herzfeld, Pnihdiy 
Glossary, 159. J^agardc, Arjyi. Stud, § 453, thinks that it is an old Median word which 
pasifed later into Iranian and thence to India ; cf. also his G.4, 27. 

® Hubschmanii, Arm. Gramm, i, 126. 

® Levy, orlerbuch, i, 316, however, thinks that 117^33 and KT3 are from 733 
to hide. 

* Noldeke, Ma/nd, Gramm, 51. 

® PPGl, 119 ; Frahang, Glossary, 79. It is the Pers. and Paz. ganzubar 

(Shikand, Glossary, 245). Compare also Phlv. ganjenak = barn or storehouse (Sayast, 
Glossary, 161). « Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 613, 647. 
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e-) j? {KiJib), 

xliii, 71 ; Ivi, 18 ; Ixxvi, 15 ; Ixxxviii, 14. 

A goblet. 

It occurs only in early Suras in descriptions of the pleasures of 
Paradise, and was recognized by some of the early authorities as a 
Nabataean word (cf. as-Suyuti, Itq, 319 ; Mutaw, 60).^ Some, of course, 

endeavoured to derive it from c-jlS , but this verb is obviously denom- 
inative {TA, i, 464 ; LA, ii, 225). 

The word is commonly used in the early poetry, cf. ‘Adi b. Zaid, 
al-A‘sha (Geyer, Zwei GedicUe, i, 56 = Dlwdn, ii, 21), ‘Abda b. at- 
Tablb,^ etc., and seems to have been an early loan-word from Aram., 
as Horovitz, Paradies, 11, has noted, though Aram. KHID ; Syr. 
\oiQD both seem to be from the Byzantine Kovira (Lat. cupa, cf. 
Fraenkel, Vocab, 25), from the older 6k. KVfJL^T].^ 

Jj (KaU), 

vi, 153 ; vii, 83 ; xii, 59, 65, 88 ; xvii, 37 ; xxvi, 181. 

A measure. 

The philologers insist that it means a measure of food-stuffs (Raghib, 
Mufraddt, 460), but in the Qur’an it is used in a quite general sense. 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 204, pointed out that it is the Syr. which, 
like the Aram. , means measure. is seldom used, but 

IliJD is of very common use and has many derivatives, and was borrowed 
into Iranian,^ so that it was the S 3 rriac word that would have passed 
at an early date into Arabic. 

oV {Lata). 

xxxviii, 2. 

There was not. 

^ Vide also Sprenger, Lehen, ii, 607, n. 

* In Mufa4^<diydt (ed. Lyall), xxvi, 76. 

* Levy, Fremdw, 151, points out a very probable Semitic origin for KviMprj in 
the sense of ship, but in that under discussion the borrowing seems to be the other 
way, for as Boissacq, sub voc,, points out, it is a true Indo-European word. Vollera, 
ZD MO, li, 316, would derive o ^ from the Italian, but see Nallino therein, p. 634. 

* Cf. Noldeke, OOA, 1868,’ ii, 44. 
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The philologers were in some straits to explain the word as can 
be seen by consulting the two columns which Lane, Lex^ 2683, devotes 
to a summary of their opinions. The three commonest theories were 

(i) that it was V with the meaning of to which a fern. Cj has 
been added (ii) that it was the negative V with a fern, ending^; 
(iii) that it was another way of writing Some tried to over- 

come the difficulty by reading V instead of oV, and 

some, as we learn from as-Suyuti, Itq, 275 ; Mutaw, 54, admitted that 
it was a loan-word of Syriac origin. 

Aram.* n'’*? and Syr. contracted from IT’K and repre- 
sented by the Ar. are of very common use, and from some Aram, 
source the word was borrowed as an ideogram into Middle Persian 
where we find which was also commonly used and gave rise 

to loltth, meaning non-existence, unreality, ^ It was thus probably 

borrowed at an early date into Arabic,® though, as it occurs in the 
early poetry,^ Barth has argued that it is genuine Arabic.® 




{Lanh). 

vii, 142, 149, 153 ; liv, 13 ; Ixxxv, 22. 


A board or plank. 

There are two distinct uses of the word in the Qur’an. In liv, 13, 
it is used for the planks of Noah’s ark, and elsewhere for tablets of 
revelation, in Sura, vii, for the tablets of Moses, and in Ixxxv, 32, for 
the heavenly archetype of the Qur’an. 


^ This was the opinion of 8ibawaih and Khalil given by Zam. on the verse. 

* So al-Akhfash in Zara. 

^ See Tab. on the verse, and LA, ii, 391. Bagh. says that it was Yemenite. 

4 West, Glossary, 141 ; PPGl, 149. 

* West, Glossary, 142. 

* Mingana, Syriac Influence, 93. 

’ Geyer, Zwei Qedichte, i, 18 = Dlwan, i, 3, and see examples in ZDMG, Ixvii, 
494, and Reekendorf, Syntax. 

* ZDMG, Ixvii, 494 ff. ; Ixviii, 362, 363, and see Bergstriisser, Negationen im 
Kurban. 
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In the related languages we find both these meanings. The Heb. 
m? means both the planks of a ship (as in Ez. xxvii, 5), and the 
stone tablets of the Ten Commandments (Ex. xxiv, 12). Similarly, 
Aram. m]h can mean a table for food, or, as constantly in the 
Targums, the tablets of the Covenant, so Syr. is used of a wooden 
board, e.g. the tltXo? afiixed to the Cross, and for the tablets of the 
Covenant. Also the Eth. though not a common word, is used 

for the broken boards on which Paul and his companions escaped from 
shipwreck in Acts xxvii, 44 (ed. Kom.), and also for writing tablets 
of wood, metal, or stone. 

In the early Arabic poetry we find the word used only in the sense 
of plank, cf. Tarafa iv, 12 ; Imru'ul-Qais, x, 13, and Zuhair, i, 23 
(in Ahlwardt’s Divans),^ and the Lexicons take this as the primitive 
meaning. The word may be a loan-word in both senses, but even if a 
case could be made out for its being a genuine Arabic word in the sense 
of plank, there can be no doubt that as used for the Tables of Revela- 
tion it is a borrowing from the older faiths. Hirschfeld, BeitrlUje, 36, 
would have it derived from the Hebrew, but Horovitz, KU, 66 ; 
JPN, 220, 221, is more likely to be correct ^ in considering it as from 
the Aram., though whether from Jewish or Christian sources it is 
difficult to say. 

If we can trust the genuineness of a verse of Saraqa b. ‘Auf in 

Aghdm, xv, 138, which refers to Muhammad’s revelations as 

we may judge that the word was used in this technical sense among 
Muhammad’s contemporaries. 


Ip j] (Lut), 

Occurs some twenty-seven times, cf. vi, 86. 

Lot, 

Always the Biblical Lot, whose name some of the authorities 

derive from i.V (cf. Raghib, Mitfraddt, 472; ath-Tha‘labi, Qisas, 72), 
but which Jawliari recognizes as a foreign name.® 


^ Cf. also ash-Rhammakh, xvii, 13, in Geyer, Zivei Oedichte, i, 136. 
* Vide also Fraenkel, Vocab, 21 ; Cheikho, Nasraniya, 221. 

® So al-Jawallqi, Mu'arrab, 134 ; al-KhafajI, 175. 
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The name is apparently unknown in pre-Islamic literature, though 
it must have been known to the circle of Muhammad’s audience.^ 
From its form one would conclude that it came from the Syr. 
rather than the Heb. a conclusion that is strengthened by the 

Christian colouring of the Lot story.® 

{Md'ida). 

V, 112, 114. 

Table. 

A late word found only in a late Madinan verse, where the reference 
is to a table which Jesus brought down for His disciples. 

The Muslim authorities take it to be a form from sl:. 

(cf. LA, iv, 420), though the improbability of their explanations is 
obvious. It has been demonstrated several times that the passage 
V, U2-1 5 is a confusion of the Gospel story of the feeding of the multitude 
with that of the Lord's Supper.^ Fracnkel, Vocah, 24,^ pointed out 
that in all probability the word is the Eth. which among 

the Abyssinian Christians is used almost technically for the Lord's 
Table, e g. while Noldeke’s examination 

of the word in Nene Beitrdge, 54, has practically put the matter beyond 
doubt.® 

Addai Sher, 148, however, has argued in favour of its being taken 

as a Persian word. Relying on the fact that is said by the 

Lexicons to mean food as well as table, he wishes to derive it from 

Pers. meaning triticeaJ^ Praetorius also, who in ZDMG, 

Ixi, 622 ff., endeavours to prove that Eth. and the Amh. 

arc taken from Arabic, takes back to Pers. ® (earlier pro- 

1 Horovitz, KU, 136. 

® But SCO Wycz, Eigemiarnen, 37. 

* Vide Kiinstlinger, “ Christlioho Herkunfb dcr Kuranischen Lotlcgende,” in 
Roeznik Orjentalistyczny (1931), vii, 281-295. 

* Noldcko, ZmiG, xii, 700 ; Bell, Origin, 136. 

® Vide also his Fremdtv, 83, and Jacob, Bedvinenlehen, 235. 

® Vide also Wellhausen, Jieste, 232, n. ; Pautz, Offenbarung, 255, n. ; Vollors, 
ZDMQ, li, 294 ; Cheikho, Nasrdniya, 210. 

’ Viillers, Lex, ii, 1252. 

® Viillers, Lex, ii, 1254. 
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♦ 

nounced mdz), through forms and Now there is a Phly. 

word myazd,^ meaning a sacred repast of the Parsis, of which 
the people partake at certain festivals after the recitation of prayers 
and benedictions for the consecration of the bread, fruit, and wine 

used therein. It seems, however, very difficult to derive SArU from 


this, and still more difficult from the forms proposed by Praetorius. 
Noldeke rightly objects that the forms nnz and mdz which Praetorius 
quotes from the Mehrl and 'Umani dialects in favour of his theory, 
are hardly to the point, for these dialects are full of Persian elements 


of late importation. Praetorius has given ^eal explanation of 

the change of z to d. whereas on the other si ^ ^^e quoted the 

Bilin mid and the Beja mes which are correct f , from a stem 

* r senses b 

giving in Eth., and thus argue for; . ^mality in that 


stock. 


/ I ^ 

j (Md^un), 

cvii, 7. 

Help. 

This curious word occurs only in an early Meccan Sura, though 
V, 7, is possibly Madinan (cf. Noldeke-Schwally, i, 93), and the Com- 
mentators could make nothing of it. The usual theory is that it is 

a form J from though some derived it from 

Noldeke, iVewc Beitrdge, 28, shows that it cannot be explained from 
Arabic material, ^ and that we must look for its origin to some foreign 
source. Geiger, 58,® would derive it from Heb. a refugCy which 

is possible but not without its difficulties. Rhodokanakis, WZKM, 
XXV, p. 67, agrees that it is from Hebrew but coming under the influence 

of jtiA (cf. Aram. X3K0 ; Syr. developed the meaning of 

benefit, help.^ 

^ West, Glossary, 222. 

* Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften, ii, 128 ff., would have it a genuine Arabic word, but 
as Noldeke says : “ aus dem Arabischen lasst sie sich nicht erklkren, wie denn schon 
die Form auf ein Fremdwort deutet.” 

* So von Kremer, Idem, 226. The word is used by al-A‘sha, and Horovitz, JPN, 
221 ff., thinks Muhammad may have learned the word from this poet. 

* So Torrey, Foundation, 61. 
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{Mdlih), 

xliii, 77. 

Malik is the angel who has charge over Hell. ^ 

The native authorities derived the name from dU. to possess, 

rule over. This root may have influenced the form, but the source is 
doubtless the Biblical Moloch, The Heb. form is and it may 

possibly have come direct from Heb.,^ but the Syr. (PSm, 1989) 

is much more likely. 

{Moilmm), 

XV, 87 ; xxxix, 24. 

The word evidently refers to Revelation, for xv, 87, reads : “ We 
have given thee the seven Maihdm and the wondrous Qur’an,” while 
in jxxix, 24, we read : God has sent down the best of accounts, in 
agreement with itself, a Mathdnl, whereat the skins of those who fear 
their Lord do creep.” 

at-Tabari's account makes it clear that the exegetes did not under- 
stand the meaning of the word. All Muslim explanations go back to 

some development of the root but their extreme artificiality 

creates a suspicion that the word is a borrowed technical term. 

Geiger, 58, thought that it was an attempt to reproduce the Hebrew 
the collection of oral Tradition which took its place with the 
Jews beside the Torah. This explanation has been accepted by many 
later writers, ^ but how are we to explain the seven associated with the 
word ? Sprenger, Leben, i, 462 if.,^ thought that Muhammad was here 
referring to “ die sieben Straflegenden ”, which fits very well with the 
statement in xxxix, 24, but, as Horovitz, KXJ, 26 (cf. JPN, 194, 195), 
points out, it rests on no basis of actual use of the word in any such 
sense. Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 26, makes an improvement on Geiger’s 
th^ry by suggesting that the derivation was from Aram. 

^ Tisdall, Sources, 123. 

® Cf. von Krcmer, Ideen, 226, 300 ; Pautz, Offenharimg, 87, n. ; Mingana, Syriac 
lnfluenc.e, 87. 

® D. H. Muller, in his Propheten, i, 43, 46, n. 2, also propounds this theory, and 
Rhodokanakis, WZKM, xxv, 66, says that Muller arrived at the conclusion inde- 
pendently of Sprenger. It has been accepted by Grimme, Mohammed, ii, 77. 

♦ Noldeke-Schwally, i, 114; Margoliouth, ERE, x, 538. 
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which has the same meaning as but is much nearer the Arabic. 

The puzzle of what Muhammad meant by the seven, however, still 
remains.^ 

✓'0 

ju (Mithqdl). 

iv, 44 ; X, 62 ; xxi, 48 ; xxxi, 15 ; xxxiv, 3, 21 ; xcix, 7, 8. 

A measure of weight — a mithqal. a> , 

Naturally the Muslim authorities take it to be a form from 

to weigh (cf. Baid. on iv, 44, and LA, xiii, 91), but as Fraenkel, 

Fremdw, 202, notes, the primitive meaning of Jib* is to be hard, and 

the word seems to be from Syr. ILdALo ^ ; Aram. X'PpnQ, the 

equivalents of the Heb. It occurs in the old poetry, however, 

and thus would have been an early borrowing. 

Ji-..4 (Mathal). 

Of frequent occurrence, cf. ii, 210 ; iii, 113 ; vii, 175. 

Parable. 

The root is common Semitic, and genuine Arabic forms such as 
likeness, similitude ; to seem like, etc., are used in the 

Qur’an. The forms Ji-« and its plu. Jli-^ I , however, where the mean- 
ing is that of the O.T. htao or N.T. Trapa^oXrj, which the Peshitta 
renders by would seem to have come under the influence of 

Syriac usage. ^ 

Hirschfeld, New Researches, 83 If., would trace the influence to 
Jewish sources, but Mingana, Syrian Influence, 85, is probably right in 
thinking that it was Christian Aramaic.® 

^ Casanova, Mohammed et la fin du movde, .37, thinks that in xv, 87, it docs not 
refer to the Qur’an, but means benefits, as though derived from to double, Mrinz 
in Der Islam, xxiii, 300, suggests the Syriac root |jZ -|- ~ satietas, 

aJbundantia. See also Kfinstlinger in OLZ, 1937, 596 fF. 

* Whence also the Arm. though this may be a late borrowing from 

Arabic. Cf. Hiibschmann, Arm, Qramm,, i, 271. 

* Zimmem, Akkad, Fremdw,, 23, suggests an ultimate Mesopotamian origin. 

^ Note al-Khafaji, 192. 

® On the whole question of the Qur’anic Mathal, see Buhl in Acta Or,, ii, 1-11. 
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1 (Al-Majus). 
xxii, 17. 

The Magians, or Zoroastrians. 

They are mentioned in a late Madinan verse along with Jews, 
C-hristians, and Sabians. 

The early authorities know that the sun-worshippers are meant, 
and it was early recognized that it was a foreign word.^ Ibn Sida and 

others derived the word from said to mean and ^ ^ 

said to mean VI, and tell us that it referred to a man ^ ^ 

so called because of the smallness of his ears, who was the first to 
preach the Magian faith.^ Others, however, knew that it was derived 
from the Iranian Magush {LA, viii, 99). 

It is clearly the O.Pers. Magush,^ with the acc. form of which, 
•ymgum, we can compare the Av. »ii^g rnagav or 
moyu,^ and Phlv. 7myol^ From Av. come the Arm. 

and Heb. 312, as well as the Mod. Pers. In Phlv. 

we also find a form fnagoBd,^ derived directly from 

the O.Pers., and this appears in the Aram. X2?13?2K, Gk. fxdyoy,^ 
Syr. and the B71312 of the Aramaic of the Behistun 

inscription.^® 

Lagarde, GA, 159, would derive from the Gk. /may 09 , and 


^ al-Jawallql, Mti'arrab, 141 ; as-Suyuti, Itq, 324 ; Mvtaw, 41 ; al-Khafaji, 182. 
'•* TA, iv, 245 ; ZA, viii, 99. 

® Vide Meillet, Grammaire JJn Vieux Perse, p. 148 ; and note Hang, Parsis, 169. 

* Bartholoraae, AlW, 111] ; Horn, Grundriss, 221; Frahang, Glossary, 94; 
Herzfeld, Paikuli, Glossary, 213. 

^ West, Glossary, 223 ; PPQl, 152 and 160 ; Frahang, Glossary, 114. See 

also ZDMG, xliv, 671, for its occurrence on a Sasanian gem. 

• Hiibschmann, Arm. Gramm., i, 195. 

’ Viillers, Lex, ii, 1197 ; BQ, 863. 

® PPQl, 152 ; Frahang, Glossary, p. 113. In the Assyrian transcription of the 
Behistun inscription it is written magushu. Note also the magHstdn = priestly order. 
Paikuli, Glossary, 214. 

® There is an alternative theory that the Greek is a sing, formed from Mayot, 
the name of an ancient Median tribe, but we find Mayovaaloi in Eusebius. 

Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, p, 254. 
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thougli Vollers, ZDMG, li, 303, follows him in this there is little to be 
said in its favour. The word was well known in pre-Islamic days and 
occurs in the old poetry, ^ and so may quite well have come direct 
from Middle Persian, though it is also a possibility that it may have 
come through the Syr. 


^1^X4 {Madyan), 

vii, 83 ; ix, 71 ; xi, 85, 98 ; xx, 42 ; xxii, 43 ; xxviii, 21, 22, 45 ; 
xxix, 35. 

Midian. 

The references are all to the stories of Moses and Shu‘aib, and the 
place is clearly the Biblical TO, but derived through a Christian 
channel. (Noldeke, Ency. BibL, iii, 3081.) 

Some of the early authorities endeavoured to derive it from jA.4 

(LA, xvii, 289), but al-Jawallqi, Mu^arrab, 143, is inclined to take it . as 
a foreign borrowing. 

The presumption is that it came to Arabic through the Syr. 


rJ 

(Madina). 

vii, 108, 120 ; ix, 102, 121 ; xii, 30 ; xv, 67 ; xviii, 18, 81 ; xxvi, 
35, 53 ; XX vii, 49 ; xxviii, 14, 17, 19 ; xxxiii, 60 ; xxxvi, 19 ; Ixiii, 8. 
A city. 

The popular derivation among the Lexicons is that it is a form 
from jJU to settle, though others considered that it 

was from jlS to possess {LA, xvii, 288, 289). The great argument 

• 

in favour of a derivation from is the plu. beside lA^, 
for, said the philologers (cf. Ibn Bari in LA), how could it have such 

a plu. form if the ^ were not part of the root ? 

1 Vide Horovitz, KU, 137. 

® Mingana, Syriac Influence, 95 ; Ahrens, Muhammud, 9. 

® See the discussion in Horovitz, KU, 138; JPN, 153, 154, where he would 
draw a distinction between the Madyan of the early Suras of the Qur’an where it 
means Midian, and the Madyan of later passages where it refers to the Arabian Madyan 
opposite the Sinai peninsula, the MohLava of Ptolemy. 
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The truth is that it is from a root related to is not 

an Arabic formation at all, being like the Heb. a borrowing 

from the Aram. Knria, syr. Aram. means 

a province and then a city,^ and Syr. is ciiy,^ From Aram, 

it was borrowed into Middle Persian where we find the ideogram 
madlna, meaning a large fortified city {PPGl, 150). 


^ (Marjdn). 

Iv, 22, 58. ' 

Small pearls. 

The word occurs only in a description of Paradise, and was early 
recognized as borrowed from Persia,* but it is certain that it did not 
come directly from Iranian into Arabic.® 

^ We find in Phlv. murvdrit,^ a pearl used, e.g. in the 

Gosht-i-Frydno, ii, 13, in describing the crowns presented to the 
daughters of Spitama after death. From Middle Persian the word was 
borrowed widely, e.g. Gk. fiapyapLri]^'^ ; Aram. ; 

Syr. and from some Aram, form® it came into Arabic. 

It would have come at an early date for it is used in the old poetry 
and was doubtless well known in the pre-Islamic period. 


^ ^ (Miirsd), 

xi, 43. 

Harbour, haven. 


^ Fraciikcl, Fremdw^ 280 ; Horovitz, KIK 137. 

2 It has this meaning in Arabic as early as the Nemara inscription ; cf. RES, i. 
No. 483. 

® There is some discussion of the meaning of the word by Torrey in JAOS, xliii, 
230 ff. 

* al-Jawriliql, Mu'arrah, 144 ; a.s-Suyuti, Itq, 324 ; 3Ivhit, sub voe., and sec Sachau’s 
n(ite to the Mu'arrah, p. 65. 

® Tn spite of Addai Sher, 144, and his attempted derivation from 0^"!“ 

® West, Glossary, 213; jSayast, Glossary, 163; cf. Horn, Grundriss, 218, n. 

’ Alsopapyapts— tSos, from whichcomesthe Arm. tftupi^tupjttn and the European 
forms. 

® Fracnkel, Fremdw, 59. The Mand. would also seem to be 

from the same source, vide Noldekc, Mundart, .53 ; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 90 ; 
Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 611 ; li, .303. 
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With this meaning it is used only in the Noah story, though the 
same word occurs in vii, 186 ; Ixxix, 42, meaning fixed time. In this 

lattersense it is obviouslyfrom L-* j, and the philologers want to derive 

the of XI, 43, from this same root.^ 

It seems, however, that we have here a loan-word from Eth. 
a hamn (Noldeke, l!^ie\xe Beitrdge, 61 ; Bell, Origin, 29). 


{Maryam). 

Occurs some thirty-four times, cf. ii, 81. 

The name refers always to the mother of Jesus, though in xix, 29 ; 
iii, 31 ; Ixvi, 12, she is confused with Miriam, the sister of Moses and 
Aaron {infra, p. 217). 

from j, meaning to depart from a place,^ Some, howevei noted it as a 

foreign word,® and Baid. on iii, 31, goes as far as to say thr it is Hebrew. 
Undoubtedly it does go back to the Heb. but the vowelling 

of the Arabic Ja would point to its having come from a Christian 

source rather than directly , from the Hebrew. The Gk. Mapicr/x ; 
Syr. ; Eth. ^Cf-9^ are equally possible sources, but the 

probabilities are in favour of its having come from the Syriac.^ 
There seems no evidence for the occurrence of this form in pre- 

Islamic times,® though the form A) jU, the name of the Coptic slave 

girl sent from Egypt to Muhammad,® is found in a verse of al-Harith b. 
Hilliza, iii, 10 (ed. Krenkow, Beirut, 1922). 

^ There was some uncertainty over the reading in this passage, see Zarn. and Tab. 
thereon, and LA, xix, 35, 36. 

* Jawhari, sub voc., LA, xv, 152. 

® al-JawaHqi, Mu'arrab, 140 ; TA, viii, 1.32 ; al-Khafaji, 183. 

* Mingana, Syriac Influeme, 82. 

® See the di8<mssion in Horovitz, KU, 138-140 ; JPN, 154. 

* Ibn Hisham, 121 ; Usd aUOkdba, v, 543, 544, and see Caetani, Annali, 
iii, 828. 
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^13^ {Mimj). 

Ixxvi, 5, 17 ; Ixxxiii, 27. 

Tempering. 

Both passages refer to the tempering of the drink of the blessed 
in Paradise. 

The Muslim authorities take it from Fraenkel, 

Frewdwdrter^ 172, points out that is Arabic formation? 

but is the Syr. potus mixtus, which later became technically used 
for the eucharistic cup of mixed water and wine. In fact the Syr. 

(cf. Heb. 3TI3 ; Aram. 31??), while used for mixing in general, became 
specialized for the mixing of drinks. There can thus be little doubt 
that it was borrowed in pre-Islamic times as a drinking term.^ See 


also under (infra, p. 70). 


(Masjid), 

Occurs some twenty-eight times, e.g. ii, 139, 144, 145, 187, 192, etc. 
A place of worship. 

As we have already seen (iw/ra,p. 163), the verb X>:^ in the technical 
sense of worship has been influenced by Aramaic usage. The form 

seems not to have been a formation from this in Arabic, but to 

have been an independent borrowing from the North. 

Noldeke, EEE, i, 666, 667, has drawn attention to this fact of the 
Aramaic origin of the word. In the Nabataean inscriptions we find 
K-13013 not infrequently ' meaning ‘‘place of worship’',^ as for 
example in an inscription from Bosra (de Vogiie), p. 106®: PIT 

“ This is the place of 

worship which Taimu, son of Walid el-Ba'al built.” The Syr, 
however, seems to be a late borrowing from the Arabic, but we find 
ftnaoQ in the Elephantine papyri.^ 


^ Horovitz, Paradiea, 11 ; Geyer, Zwei Qedichte, i, 87 ff. ; Zimmem, Akkad, 
Fremdw,, 40. 

* Cook, Glossary, 15 ; Duval in JA, viii® Ser., vol. xv, 482. 

* ZDMG, xxii, 268. 

* Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, p. 148. 
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In the Qur'an it is used of the fane at Quba’ (ix, 109), of the Temple 
at Jerusalem (xvii, 1), of the Church built over the Seven Sleepers 
(xviii, 20), and other places of worship, so that it is clear that for 
Muhammad it meant any place of worship. In the same general sense 
it is used in the pre-Islamic poetry,^ and so must have come at an early 
date from the more settled communities in the North.^ 

{Misk). 

Ixxxiii, 26. 

Musk. 

This sole occurrence is in an early Meccan description of Paradise, 

The word was widely used among the Arabs in the pre-lslamic 
period ® and was quite commonly recognized as a loan-word from the 
Persian.^ 

The Phlv. mushk ^ seems to have come ultimately from the 

Skt. but it was from the Iranian, not the Indian form, that 

were borrowed the Arm. ’ ; Gk. ^xoa^os : Aram. ; 

Syr. IbsQSi) ; Eth. jPfth. It is more likely to have come direct from 
Middle Persian into Arabic ® than through the Syriac, as Mingana, 
Syriac Ifffluence, 88, claims. 

(Miskm). 

Of very frequent occurrence, e.g. ii, 77, 172 ; ix, 60. 

Poor. ^ 

Note therefrom the formation pcyoerty, ituligence, ii, 

58 ; iii, 108. 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 24, pointed out that the Arabic word is from the 
Syr. ]lAafinSo, though this comes itself ultimately from iVkkadian. 
The muskenu of the Cuneiform inscriptions was interpreted by Littmann 

1 Horovitz, KU, 140. 

* Schwally, ZDMG, Hi, 134; Lammens, passim; Von Kremer, 

Streifzilge, ix, n. 

® Siddiqi, Studien, 85 ; Geyer, Zwei QedicMe, i, 90 ff. ; ii, 79. 

* al-Jawallql, Mv'arraby 143 ; ath-Tha‘alibI, Fiqh, 318 ; as-SuyutI, Itq^ 324 ; 
Mvzhiry i, 136 ; al-Khafaji, 182 ; LA, xii, 376. 

® Justi, Glossary to the Bundaheah, p. 241. • Vullers, Lex, ii, 1185. 

’ Huhscbmann, Arm. Gramm, i, loA ® Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 649, 652. 
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in ZAy xvii, 262 fF., as lejpefy but Combe, Bahylomdca, iii, 73, 74, showed 
that it meant the humble classes,^ and so poor. It passed into Heb. 
as ]?PP, ]*’5PP meaning poor, and into Aram. KrSOP; 
Syr. llaDfnSn with the same meaning, and it was from Aram, that the 

At. and Eth. iP’fth.T were derived.^ 


{Masih), 

iii, 40 ; iv, 156, 169, 170 ; v, 19, 76, 79 ; ix, 30, 31. 

Messiah (6 Mecro'/as*)- 

It is used only as a title of Jesus, and only in late passages when 
Muhammad’s knowledge of the teachings of the People of the Book is 
much advanced. 

The Muslim authorities usually take it as an Arabic word from 


^ ^ ^ ... . . ^ ^ ^ 

to wipe (Tab. on iii, 20). Others said it was from smear 

or anoint (Raghib, Mnfraddt, 484), others derived it from to travel 


{LA, iii, 431), and some, like Zam. and Bai(J., rejected these theories 
and admitted that it was a borrowed word. 

Those Muslim philologers who noted it as foreign, claimed that 
it was Hebrew, and this has been accepted by many Western scholars,^ 
though such a derivation is extremely unlikely. Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 89, 
would derive it from Aram. which is possible, though 

as it is used in early Arabic particularly with regard to Jesus, we are 
safer in holding with Fraenkel, Vocab, 24,^ that it is from Syr. 
especially as this is the source of the Arm. ; Eth. 

the Manichaean msixa- of the “koktiirkisch” fragments’; thePazend 


^ Johns, Sc.hwpwh Jjejotnres, 1912, p. 8, would derive it fr^^m kann ‘‘ to bow down ”, 
so that originally it would mean supplia7it. See, however, Zimmern, Akkad, Fremdw, 
47. 


2 


Ndldeke, Neue Bp.itrdga, 45. Note also the Phon. ]3DD (Harris, Glofimry, 120). 
Sayous, Jesus Christ d'apres Mahomet (Paris, 1880), p. 21 ; Paut/., Offeubarung, 


193, n. 3. 


* So Lagarde, Vbersicht^ 94 ; Margoliouth, Chrestornatkia Baidawiana, 163 ; 
Cheikho, Nasrdniya, 186; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85. 

* This, however, may be direct from the Greek ; cf. Hubschmann, Arm, Gramm, 


364. 


® Noldoke, Neue Beitriige, 34. 

’ Le Coq in SBA 11 , Berlin, 1909, p. 1204 ; Salemann, Manichaeische Studien,i, 97. 
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mashyde ; Phlv. ^00*^ (Shikand, Glossary, 258), and the Manichaean 
Soghdian mSyh' (Henning, Manichdisches Beichihuch, 142). 

The word was well known in both N. and S. Arabia in pre-Islamic 
times.^ 



{Mishhdt), 


xxiv, 35. 

A niche in a wall. 

The word was early recognized as foreign (Siddiqi, 13). as-Suyuti, 
Itq, 324, gives it as Abyssinian on the authority of Mujahid,^ and 
abJawMiqi, Mu^arrah, 135,® andal-Kindi, Risdh, 85, both know that it 
is an Abyssinian borrowing. Some, of course, sought to interpret it 

as an Arabic word from KS {LA, xix, 171, quoting Ibn Jinni), but 

their difficulties with the word make it obvious that it is a loan-word. 

The philologers were correct in their ascription of its origin, lor it 
is the Eth. which is an early word formed from 

AhiD (cf. KDO, ^jLDCO), and quite commonly used.^ 





ii, 58 ; x, 87 ; xii, 21, 100 ; xliii, 50. 

Egypt. 

It occurs only in connection with the stories of Moses and Joseph. 

The fact that it is treated as a diptote in the Qur’an would seem 
to indicate that it was a foreign name, and this was recognized by some 
of the exegetes, as we learn from Bai(J. on ii, 58, who derives it from 

which obviously is intended to represent the Heb. 

The Eth. = Minaean 0 is the only form without the 

final ending, and so S. Arabia was doubtless the source of the Qur’anic 
form (but see Zimmern, Akkad, Fremdw, 91). ^ 

^ Horovitz, KU, 129, 130 ; Ryckmans, Noms jpropres, i, 19 ; Rossini, Olossarium, 
179. 

* See also Mutaw, 41 ; Muzhir, i, 130, for other authorities. 

® Who quotes from Ibn Qutaiba, vide Adab al-Kdiib, p. 527, and aLAnbart, Kitab 
al-Adddd, p. 272. 

* N5ldeke, Neue BeUrdge, 51 ; Vollers, ZDMG, li, 293. 

® Vide Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 348 ; Rossini, Qlosaarium, 180. 
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{Musavmir). 
lix, 24. 

One who fashions. 

It is one of the names of God, and its form is undoubtedly Arabic. 
Lidzbarski, SB AW, Berlin, 1916, p. 1218, however, claims that in this 
technical sense it is a formation from the borrowed Aram. 
which frequently occurs in the Rabbinic writings as a name of God, 
and is also found in the Palm, inscriptions in the combination HSl? 
(Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, ii, 269). 

xxiii, 52 ; xxxvii, 44 ; Ivi, 18 ; Ixvii, 30. 

A fountain, or clear flowing water. 

It occurs only in early and middle Meccan passages. 

The philologers were uncertain whether it was a form from 

to flow, or connected with J or from jU, so called because 

of its clearness — cf. Zam. on xxiii, 52, and LA, xvii, 179, 298. 

The word for a spring of water, is of course common Semitic, 

but Fraenkel, Fremdw, 281 , noted that the Qur'anic is the Heb. 

Syr. — TTT/yiy, commonly used for spring or a bubbling 

fountain. From one of these sources, probably from the Syriac, it 
came into Arabic. 


{Miqlad), 


xxxix, 63 ; xlii, 10. 

Key. 

Only in the plural form jULX. in the plirase “ His are the keys 


of heaven and earth”, where the use of ^^\aa in the similar phrase in 
vi, 59, proves that it means keys, though in these two passages many 


of the Commentators want it to mean storehouses,^ 

^ Vide also .Hirsclifeld, BeUrdge, 87. 

* Eaghib, Mufraddt, 422, and Baid. on vi, 59. 
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It was early recognized as a foreign word, and said by the philologers 
to be of Persian origin.^ The Pers. to which they refer it is itself 

a borrowing from the Gk. /cAe/v, KXeiSa (Vullers, Lex, ii, 876), 
which was also borrowed into Aram. Syr. lyAo, 

1 or 1 . In spite of Dvorak's vigorous defence of the theory 

that it passed directly from Persian into Arabic,^ we are fairly safe in 

concluding that the Ar. is from the Syr. and the form 

formed therefrom on the analogy of 

(Milla). 

ii, 114, 124, 129 ; hi, 89 ; iv, 124 ; vi, 162 ; vii, 86, 87 ; xii, 37, 38 ; 
xiv, 16 ; xvi, 124 ; xviii, 19 ; xxii, 77 ; xxxviii, 6. 

Religion, sect. 

It is most commonly found in the phrase A, but is used 

for the faith of Jews and Christians (e.g. ii, 114), and for the old heathen 
beliefs (e.g. xii, 37 ; xiv, 16).^ The Muslim authorities take it as an 
Arabic word but have some difficulty in explaining it. ® 

It has long been recognized as one of those religious terms for 
which Muhammad was indebted to the older religions. Sprenger held 
that it was an Aramaic word wliich the Jews brought with them to the 
Hijaz, and Hirschfeld, Beitrdge,4c4:, agrees,’ as does Toney, Forindation, 
48. The Aram. like the late Heb. means word, but could 

be used figuratively for the religious beliefs of a person. The Syr. jlio, 
lA^, however, is a more likely source, for besides meaning word. 


^ al-Jawallql, Mu^arrab, 139 ; as-Suyuti, Jtq, 324 ; Mutaw^ 46 ; al-Khafaji, 181. 

2 FremdWy 79 ff. ; sub voo., wantH to derive it directly from Greek. 

® Fraenkel, Fremdiv, 15, 16 ; Mingana, Syriac Influence^ 88. 

^ Fraenkel, Frerndvj, 16, thinks that a form with O may have been known in the 
Aramaic from which the Arabic word was borrowed. 

® Raghib, Mujraddt, 488, says that aL* can only be used for a religion that ^ was 
proclaimed by a Prophet. Cf. LA, xiv, 154. 

® See Sprenger, Leben, ii, 276, n. 

’ In liift Neio Researches, 16, Hirschfeld suggests that in Muhammad’s mind 
nbo = Ni>a may have been somewhat confused with rh'Q circumcision, so that 
sbo representing the doctrine of Abraham, and nb-in representing the outward 
sign of the Abrahamic covenant, being confused together, produced jL* as the 
of Abraham. This seems, however, a little far-fetched. 
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p^fJLOi, it is also used to translate Aoyoy, and is used technically 
for religion.^ It is possible, as Horovitz, KU, 62, 63, suggests, that the 
meaning was also influenced by the sense of way, which may be derived 
from the Arabic root itself (cf. Ahrens, Cliristliches, 33). 

There seems to be no evidence for the use of <1.4 in its Qur'anic 

sense in the pre-Islamic period,^ so it may have been a borrowing of 
Muhammad himself, but doubtless was intelligible to his audiences 
who were more or less acquainted with Jews and Christians. 


^1.4 (Mdlah), 

Of very frequent occurrence. Cf. ii, 28. 

Angel. 

It also occurs in the form with the plu. <Xj ^-.4. 

The Muslim authorities are unanimous in taking it as Arabic, 
though they dispute among themselves whether it should be derived 

from or dDI (Raghib, MufreuW, 19, 490 ; LA, xii, 274, and 

Tab. on ii, 28). 

There can be little doubt, however, that the source of the word 
is the Eth. with its characteristic plu. which is 

the common Eth. word for ayyeAos*, whether in the sense of angelus 
or nuntius, and thus corresponds exactly with Heb. ; Phon. 

; Syr. It is very possible, however, that Jewish 

influences also have been at work on the word, for Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 

46, points out the close correspondence of such plirases as c. jll dlU 

(xxxii, 11) with mQil and ciAju (iii, 25) with 

The word would seem to have been borrowed 


^ Noldcke, Nme Beitrogo, 2o, 26; Bkelche^, 38; Vollers, ZD MG, li, 293, 325; 
Noldl‘ke-Srhwal]y, i, 20, 146. 

* Noldeke-Schwally, i, 146, n., but see Horovitz, KU, 62. 

® Noldeke, Ne.ve Beitrdge, 34 ; Hirschfeld, Beilrdge, 45 ; Bell, Origin, 52 ; Dvorak, 
Fremdwy 64 ; Rliodokanakis, WZKM, xxv, 71 : Ahrens, Muha/mmad, 92 ; Pautz, 
Offenbarung, 69 ; but see Bittner, WZKM, xv, ,395. 

* Mingana, Sgriar. Infiueme, 85, would derive the Arabic from this Syriac form ; 
cf. also Fischer, Glossar, 118. 

* So Geiger, 60 ; but wo find this also in Eth., cf. 
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into Arabic long before the time of Muhammad, for the Qur’an assumes 
that Arabian audiences are well acquainted with angels and their 
powers,^ and the form, indeed, occurs in the N. Arabian inscriptions.® 


tUp {Malih). 
xii, 72, 76, etc. 

A king. ^ ^ 

With this must be taken in the sense of Lord, 'dlX a 

monarch (liv, 56), and du: A dominion, Jcingdon 


om. 


The primitive root dU A to possess, with its derivatives, is common 

Semitic, and the Mushm savants naturally take the sense of king, 
kingdom, etc., to be derived from this. 

Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 7, however, has pointed out that this 
technical sense of kingship first developed in Akkadian, and ’then 
was taken over into the Hebrew, Phoenician, and Aramaic dialects, 

and also into S. Semitic in the Sab. and Ar. It may 

also have been from Mesopotamia that it passed into Middle Persian 
as JJ (Frahang, Glossary, 116 ; Herzfeld, Paikuli, Glossary, 216). 


{Malakut). 


vi, 75 ; vii, 184 ; xxiii, 90 ; xxxvi, 83. 

Kingdom, dominion. 

The usual theory of the Muslim philologers is that it is an Arabic 
word from the root d\r. to possess, though they are a little hazy as to 


the explanation of the final Some of them, as we learn from 

as-Suyuti, Itq, 324, recognized that it was foreign and derived it from 
Nabataean. * 


The CJ3 ending is almost conclusive evidence of its being from 

^ Sprenger, Leben, ii, 18 ; Eickmann, Angelologie, 12 ; Bell, Origin, 52. 

* Huber, Journal d'un Voyage en Arahie, Paris, 1891, No. 89, 1. 13. 

• Raghib, Mufradat, 489. It is noteworthy that there was a variant reading 
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Axamaic.^ Geiger, 60, and Tisdall, Sources, 126,* would take it from 
Heb. ma^Q, which is commonly used in the Eabbinic writings, 
but the Aram. ; Syr. are more likely, as Fraenkel, 

Focaft, 22, noted,® since these have the double sense of ^aaiXeia 
and riy^ixovLa precisely as in the Qur’an, and moreover an Aramaic 
form was the source of both the Eth. (Noldeke, Nem 

Beitrdge, 33) and the Phlv. ideogram malkdtd {PPGl, 153 ; 

Frahang, Glossary , p. 116). 

Mingana, Syriac Influe'nce, 85, would specify a Syriac origin for the 
word, but it is impossible to decide, though in some respects the 
Aramaic seems to offer closer parallels than the Syr. 

]2aaLso. Ahrens, Muhammad, 78, points out that Muhammad 
had not grasped the idea of the fiacrtXela Ta>v ovpaviov, and treats 
the word as meaning rather “Herrschaft iiber den Himmel”, i.e. some- 
what in the sense of 


S' 

{Manna), 

ii, 54 ; vii, 160 ; xx, 82. 

Manna. 

The Commentators have little idea what is meant. They identify 
it with l^ke Persian manna, or ^ found on trees 

whose taste is like honey, or thin bread, or honey, 

or a syrup, etc. As a rule they take it to be derived from ^-•to 

benefit, and say that it was so called because it was sent as provision 
to the Children of Israel {LA, xvii, 306). 

The word is used only in connection witli the quails, so there 

can be no doubt that the word came to Muhammad along with 

when he learned the Biblical story. The Hebrew word is which is 

the source of the Gk. {xavva and Syr. (lie. The Christian forms are 

^ Geiger, 44 ; Sprenger, Lehen, ii, 257, n. 

2 So von Kremer, Ideen, 226 ; Sacco, Credenze, 51. 

* Dvofdk, Fremdw, 31 ; Massignon, Lexique technique, 52 ; Horovitz, JPN, 222. 

* Cf. the of the incantation texts ; Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation 

Texts, Glossary, p. 294. 
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obviously much nearer to the Arabic than the Hebrew, and as we have 
already seen that the probabihties are that came from the 

Syriac, we may conclude that is from the same source,^ especially 

as the Sjriac is the source of the Arm. 

Apparently there is no evidence of pre-Islamic use of the word,® 
though the story may well have been familiar to Muhammad’s audience. 

j [Mundfiqun), 

Occurs some thirty-three times in both masc. and fern, forms. 
Hypocrites. 

Naturally the Lexicons seek to derive it from with the 

meaning of Xki, so that the Mundfiqun are those who have departed 

from the law (Raghib, Mufraddt, 522). 

The word, however, has long been recognized as a borrowing from 
Ethiopic.^ The form VAi+ (VA+) has the meaning hypocrilam agere, 

which has not originally in Arabic, such a form as e.g. in 

<3 (3^^ ? being late, if not as Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 48, thinks, 

a direct borrowing from The form ~ aiperiKO^ is of 

frequent occurrence in the Didascaliafi and is clearly the source of 

which possibly was borrowed by Muhammad himself, as 

there appears no trace of the word in this technical sense in the 
early literature.® 

1 Fraenkel, Vocab, 21 ; Mingana, Syricui Influeme, 86 ; Horovitz, KU, 17 ; JPN^ 
222 . 

2 Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 310. 

* The Commentaries and Lexicons quote a verse from Al-A‘sha, but as Lyall 
remarks in his notes to the Mufaddaliyat, p. 709, it does not occur in the poem as 
quoted by at-Tabari, Annales, i, 987 if., nor in the Diujan, and so is rightly judged 
by Horovitz, op. cit., as an interpolation based on the Qur’an. 

* Wellhausen, Reste, 232 ; Noldeke, Neiie Beitrdge, 48, 49 ; Ahrens, Muhammad, 
165. 

* Dillmann, Lex, 712. 

« Ndideke-Schwally, i, 88, n. 5 ; Ahrens, Christliches, 41. 
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{ManfusJi), 

ci, 4. 

Teased or carded (as wool). 

Zimmern, Akkad, Fremdw, 28, takes the Akk. napd^u, to card 
or tease wool, as the origin of the Aram. D&3, to tease wool, from which 

came the Ar. . Cf. also Haupt, in Beit, Ass, v, 471, n. 

i ® 

(Minhdj). 

V, 52. 

Pathway. 

Only in a late Madinan verse where the reference is to a “ rule of 
faith '' and a ‘‘ way of life as was clearly seen by the Commentators. 
The philologers naturally took it to be a normal formation from 

, and this is possible ; but Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 89, has pointed out 

(cf. also Horovitz, JPN, 225), that in its technical religious sense it 
corresponds precisely with the Rabbinic K3rT3?3 used for religious 
custom or way of life, and suggests that as used in the Qur’an, it is a 
borrowing from the Jews, Schwally, ZDMG, liii, 197-8, agrees, and 
we may admit that there seems at least to be Jewish influence on the 
use of the word. 




( M uhaimin ) . 

V, 52 ; lix, 23. 

That which preserves anything safe. 

In V, 52, it is used of that w'hich preserves Scripture safe from 
alteration, and in lix, 23, as a title of Allah, the Preserver. There is 

a variant reading in both passages. 

*The philologers take it as genuine Arabic, but as Noldeke, Nem 
Beitrdge, 27, points out, we can hardly get the meaning we want from 

the verb Fraenkel, Vocah, 23, noted that it was a borrowing 

from the Aram. or Syr. It is difficult to 

^ So Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 27 ; Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 87 ; Horovitz, JPN, 225. 
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decide whether it came from Jewish or Christian sources, but the 
parallels with Syriac are closer.^ 

^^1 J.A {Mawdkhir). 
xvi, 14 ; XXXV, 13. 

, i ^ 

Plu. of d that which ploughs the waves with a clashing 
noise, i.e. a ship. 

Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 45, suggests that it was derived from 
Akk. elippu mdhirtu, a ship making its way out into a storm. If this 
is so it would have been an early borrowing direct from Mesopotamia. 


A^Jb J.A (MuHafika), 
ix, 71 ; liii, 54 ; Ixix, 9. 

That which is overthrown or turned upside down. 

All three passages refer to the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

The Muslim authorities take it from dUI as we see from Raghib, 

Mvfraddt, 18, and the word certainly is Arabic in its form. Sprenger, 
Leben, i, 492, however, claimed that this particular formation is due 
to the Rabbinic isn used in the story of Sodom and Gomorrah. This 
theory is a little difficult, but has been accepted by Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 
37, and Horovitz, KU, 13, 14 ; JPN, 187, and Ahrens, Christliches, 41, 
agree. 


(Musd). 

Of very frequent occurrence, e.g. ii, 51, 57 ; xi, 20. 

Moses. 

It was very commonly recognized as a foreign name,^ the usual 
theory being that it was from an original form ja, which some say 


1 So NOldeke, op. cit., and Mingana, Syrian Influence. 88. 

® al-Jawallqi, Mu'arrab, 135 ; al-Khafaji, 182 ; Bagh. on ii, 48, and even Raghib, 
Mufraddt, 484. 
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means woier and trees in Hebrew,^ and others in Coptic, ^ this name being 
given to Moses because of the place from which he was taken. 

It is possible that the name came direct from the Heb. nG??3, or 
as Derenbourg in REJ, xviii, 127, suggests, through a form used 

among the Arabian Jews. It is much more likely, however, that it 
came to the Arabs through the Syr. ® or the Eth. 

especially as it was from the Syr. that the Pazend MusMe, Phlv. 
and Arm. borrowed. 

There appears to be no well-attested example of the use of the 
word earlier than the Qur’an,^ so that it may have been an importation 
of Muhammad himself, though doubtless well enough known to his 
audience from their contacts with Jews and Christians. 


3^ ^ (Mikdl). 

^ii, 92. 

Michael. 

As an angel he is mentioned with Gabriel in a passage where the 
Commentators claim that the two are contrasted, Gabriel as the 
opponent of the Jews and Michael as their protector. He thus occupies 
in the Qur’an the place given liim in Dan. x, 13, 21, etc., as the Patron 
of Israel. 

The early authorities were a little uncertain as to the spelling 


of the word, and al-Jawallql, 143, notes the forms 1^ ; ; 

; and This would suggest that it was a 


foreign word, and it is given as such by Ibn Qutaiba, Adah al-Kdtiby 
78, and al-Jawaliqi, op. cit. 

The word may have come directly from or more likely 

from the Syr. or as it was from Syriac that the form 


Raghib gives the form as U 

* So Tab. on ii, 48 ; ath-ThaTabI, Qisas, 118, who tell us that in Coptic mu means 
water and sha means trees. This obviously rests on the Jewish theory given in Josephus, 
Antig, ii, ix, 6 : to yap vBcop pw ol Aiyunrioc KaXovaiv, varjs he touj vBaros 

ocoOevTast which fairly well represents the Coptic J^IOOT water and rescued, 

® Cf. the form KD1D on a Christian incantation bowl from Nippur (Montgomery, 
Ararmic Incantation, Texts, p. 231). 

* So Horovitz, KU, 143 ; JPN, 156. 
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in the Persian Manichaean fragments from Turfan was derived.^ It 
is difficult to say how well the name was known in pre-Islamic times.^ 


^ 'I 

{Nabiy). 

Of very frequent occurrence, e.g. ii, 247 ; iii, 61 ; viii, 65. 

Prophet. ^ ^ 

Usually the word is taken to be from [^J to bring news (as-Sijistani, 

312), though some thought it was from a meaning of that root to be 
high,^ 

Fraenkel, Vocah, 20, pointed out that the plu. J , beside the 

more usual *,Lx» 1, would suggest that the word was a foreign borrowing. 

and that it was taken from the older religions has been generally ac- 
cepted by modern scholarship.^ Sprenger, Leben, ii, 251, would derive 
it from the Heb. and this view has commended itself to many 

scholars.^ There are serious objections to it, however, on the ground of 
form, and as Wright has pointed out,^ it is the Aram. which 

by the dropping of the sign for emphatic state, gives us the form we 

need. Thus there can be little doubt that ^ , like Eth. Vn,J& (Noldeke, 

Neue Beitrdge, 34), is from the Aram.,’ and probably from Jewish 
Aram, rather than from Syr. 1^03. It was seemingly known to the 
Arabs long before Muhammad’s day,® and occurs, probably of Mani 
himself, in the Manichaean fragments (Salemann, Manichaeische 
JStudien, i, 97). 


^ Muller in SBAW, Berlin, 1904, p. .351 ; Salemann. Manichaeische Bludien^ i, 95. 

® Cf. Horovitz, KU, 143, and Khodokanakis, WZKM, xvii, 282. 

® Ibn Duraid, Ishtiqdqt 273 ; and see Fraenkel, Fremdw, 232, n. 

* Margoliouth, Schweich Lectures^ 22, however, thinks that the Hebrew is to be 
explained from the Arabic, and Casanova, Mohammed et la Fin du Monde^ 39, n., 
argues that ^ is a proper derivation from U, which is absurd, though Fischer, 
Olossar, 131, thinks that this root had an influence on the word. So Ahrens, Muham- 
mad ^ 128. 

® Von Kremer, Ideen, 224 ; Hirschfcid, Beitrdge, 42 ; Rudolph, Abhdngigkeit, 
45 ; Grimme, Mohammed, ii, 75, n. 2 ; Sacco, Credenze, 116. 

® Comparative Grammar, 46. 

’ So Guidi, Della Sede, 599 ; Horovitz; XU, 47 ; JPN, 223, seems doubtful whether 
Heb. or Aram. 

® Hirschfcid, Beitrdge, 42. 
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6 (Nabuwwa), 

iii, 73 ; vi, 89 ; xxix, 26 ; xlv, 15 ; Ivii, 26. 

Prophecy. 

The word occurs only in late Meccan passages (but see Ahrens, 
Chnstliches, 34), and always in connection with the mention of the 
previous Scriptures with which the Arabs were acquainted. It is 
thus clearly a technical word, and though it may be a genuine develop- 

ment from , there is some suspicion that it is a direct borrowing 
from the Jews. 

In late Heb, is used for prophecy (cf. Neh. vi, 12, and 

2 Chron. xv, 8), and in one interesting passage (2 Chron. ix, 29) it 
means a prophetic document. In Jewish Aram. KHKISS also means 
prophecy s but apparently does not have the meaning of ‘‘ prophetic 
document nor is the Syr. )2 qjuClS so near to the Arabic as the 
Hebrew, which would seem to leave us with the conclusion that it was 
the Hebrew word which gave rise to the Arabic, or at least influenced 
the development of the form (Horovitz, JPN, 224). 

(J^ahan). 

Iv, 35. 

Brass. 

We find the word only in an early Meccan Sura in a description 
of future punishment. 

There was (ionsiderable uncertainty as to the reading of the word, 

. > 

L " • * ♦ 

and even those who accepted the usual were not certain 

whether it meant smoke or brass. The philologers also had some difficulty 
in finding a derivation for the word, and we learn from LA, viii, 112, 
tliat Ibn Duraid said, ‘‘it is genuinely Arabic but I know not its 
root.” 

^ Horovitz, KU, 73, says it does, and refers to Bachcr’s Die exegetische Terminologie 
der judischen TraditionslUeratur, ii, 123, but Baoher gives this meaning of “ prophet- 
ischer Abschnitt ” only for HKISD, and does not quote any example of it for 
* Vide Zam. on the passage. 
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It is, as Fraenkel, Fremdw, 152, pointed out, a borrowing, and 
means brass. In Heb. and occur not infrequently 

meaning copper or bronze^ and with a similar meaning occurs 

in the Phon. inscriptions.^ So the Aram. of the Targums ^ ; 

Syr. and Palmy. K2?n3 ^ are commonly used, and likewise 

the Eth. aes, cuprum, which one would judge from Dillmann, 

Lex, 633, to be a late word, but which occurs in the old Eth, inscriptions.^ 
It is possible also that the old Egjrptian iM,t (for copper),^ which is 
apparently a loan-word in Eg)rptian, may be of the same origin. 

Apparently the word has no origin in Semitic,® and so one may 
judge that it is a borrowing from the pre-Semitic stratum of language. 
The Arabic word may thus have come directly from this source, but 
in view of the difficulties the philologers had with the word, we should 
judge that it was rather a borrowing from the Aramaic. 

jA) {Nadhr). ^ ^ 

ii, 273 ; Ixxvi, 7 ; plu. xxii, 30. 

A vow. 

^ • •• 

With this is to be taken the denominative verb jA) ii, 273 ; 
iii, 31 ; xix, 27. 

This group of words has nothing to do with the forms of jAi to 

warn, so commonly used in the Qur’an, and wffiich are genuine Arabic. 

In the sense of vow it is a borrowing from the JudsDo-Christian 

circle 7 ; cf. Heb. *1T3 ; Phon. m3 ; Syr. IJjJ, all from a root m3 
which is a parallel form to *1T3, to dedicate, consecrate (cf. Akk. 
nazdru, curse), and Sab. )Mh (Hommel, Sudarab, Chrest, 128).® It 
must have been an early borrowing. 

^ Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 322 ; Harris, Glossary, 123. 

* And the 127113 of the Elephantine papyri (Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, p. 299). 

® Cf. de Vogiie, Inscriptions, No. xi, 1. 4, and in the Fiscal inscription, ZD MG, 
xlii, 383 ; cf. also 127)13 in the Nerab inscription in Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 445. 

* H. H. Muller, Dpigraphische Denkmdler aus Abessinien, 1894, p. 52. 

* W. M. Muller, Asien und Europa, 1893, p. 127. See Erman-Grapow, v, 396. 

* Levy, WorterbiLch, iii, 374, suggests a derivation from to be hard, but 
this is hardly likely. 

’ Ahrens, Christliches, 34. 

* See also Rossini, Olossarium, 184. 
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(Nuskha), 
vii, 153. 

A copy, or exemplar. 

The word occurs only in a late Sura in reference to the Tables 


of Stone given to Moses, but the verb formed from it- 




IS 


used in an earlier passage, xlv, 28, though again the reference is to a 
heavenly book. > 

The Mushm authorities take the word as a form with the 


meaning of ^ from in the sense to copy, and some (cf. LA, 

iv, 28) would make copy the primitive meaning of the root. A com- 
parison with the cognate languages, however, shows that copy is a 
secondary meaning of the root, cf. Akk. nushu = extract, and Syr. 

to copy, beside Akk. nasdhu, Ileb. n03 ; O.Aram. no: and 
thb Targumic HO], where the original sense is clearly to remove, 
tear away (evellere), which original meaning is found in the Qur'an 
in ii, 100 ; xxii, 51, where the word is used, as Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 36, 
points out, precisely as 1103 is in Deut. xxviii, 63 ; Ezr. vi, 11. 

Hoffmann, ZDMG, xxxii, 760, suggested that the Arabic word was 
from Aram, Nnoi3, but this is used only in late Rabbinic writings 
and gained the technical sense of “ variant reading e.g. Kn013 
K3*'*inK. Again in Syr. the only form is loCDOJ, which is also late 
{PSm, 2400), and as Lagarde, GA, 196, points out,^ comes from the 
Iranian, where Phlv. nash ^ ; Av. nasha means a book 

of the Avesta. The Iranian word, however, as Spiegel showed in his 
Stadien uber das Zendavesta,^ cannot be explained from Indo-European 
material, and like the Arm. 7#^^^ is in all probability an ancient 
borrowing from some Semitic source in Mesopotamia. 

It is, of course, possible that it came to Arabic also from 
Mesopotamia, but we find 111103 in a Nabataean inscription from 


1 Also Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 649. 

® PPGl, 165, 166 ; Sayast, Glossary, 163 ; West, Glossary, 243 ; Haug, Parsis, 181. 
® ZDMG, ix, 191, and JA for 1846. 

* Hiibsclimann, Am. Gramm, i, 204, however, compares Ti^i^ with the Syr. \auiJ, 
though deriving both from an Iranian original. See Lagarde, GA, 66, and Zimmern, 
Akkad, Fremdw, 13, who relates it to the Akk. nisu. Arm. *l/nLMjuuij, however, 
is a late borrowing from Arabic ; see ZDMG, xlvi, 264. 
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N. Arabia of a.d. 31,^ wliere it has precisely this meaning of copy which 
we find for the AJkk. nushxi, and it was doubtless from this technical 
use of the word in N. Arabia that the word came into use in Arabic 
(Zimmern, Akhad, Fremdw, 29). 

{Nusdrd), 

ii, 59, 105, 107, 114, 129, 134 ; iii, 60 ; v, 17, 21, 56, 73, 85 ; ix, 30 ; 
xxii, 17. 

Christians. 

This name occurs only in Madinan passages, and except for iii, 50, 
only in the plu. form. 

It is taken by the Muslim authorities as a genuine Arabic formation 
from derived either from the name of the village d which 

was the native village of Jesus, or from \ helpers name of the 

r 

Disciples (cf. Sura, iii, 45).^ 

Sura, V, 85, would seem conclusive evidence that the word was in 
use in pre-Islamic times, and indeed the word occurs not uncommonly 
in the early poetry. The question of the origin of the name, however, 
is exceedingly difficult to solve. 

The Talmudic name for Christians was □'’T1S13, a name derived 
probably from the town of Nazareth, though some would derive it 
from the name of the sect of Nacrapatot.^ It is possible that the 
Arabs learned this word from the Jews, though as the Jews used it 
more or less as a term of contempt this is hardly likely. Also we find 
the Mandaeans calling themselves which may be from 

the l!^a^copdtOL of the N.T., though, as it is difficult to imagine the 
Mandaeans wanting to be known as Christians,® it may be that this 

^ ClSf ii, 209, 1. 9 ; Lidzbarski, Ilandbmhy 453 ; Euting, Nab. Inschr., No. 12 ; 
Cook, Glossary, 82, and cf. Horovitz, JPN, 224. 

2 Yaqut, Mu'jam, iv, 729 ; Raghib, MufradM, 614 ; ath-Tha‘labi, Qims, 272. 

® The Commentaries on ii, 59. See Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 17, and Sprenger, Leben, 
ii, 633. ** 

* Krauss in JE, ix, 194. 

® Lidzbarski, Manddische Liturgien, xvi if. ; Brandt, ERE, viii, 384. 

® Lidzbarski, ZS, i, 233 ; Noldeke, ZA, xxxiii, 74, says : “ aber wie die Mandaer 
zu dem Namen Nasoraye gekommen sind, bleibt doch dunkcl.*’ Pallis, Mandaean 
Studies, 1926, p. 161, suggests that the Hand. is simply the Arabic 

which name was assumed by the Mandaeans in Islamic times to escape Muslim persecu- 
tion, and this is very likely the truth. 
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also represents the l^acrapaLOL of Epiphanius and Jerome,^ who were 
a Judseo-Christian sect related to the Elkesites, and the name may have 
come to the Arabs from this source.^ 

The most probable origin, however, is the Syr. which 

represents the l^a^copaiOL of Acts xxiv, 5, and was a commonly 
used designation of Christians who lived under Persian suzerainty.^ 
As it was from this area that the old Aim.*biuipuj^[i was borrowed,^ 

the case is very strong for the At, having come from the 

same source. 


(Namnriq). 

Ixxxviii, 15. 

Cushions. 

Only in an early Sura in a description of the delights of Paradise. 

al-Kindi, Risdla, 85, noted it as a loan-word from Persian,® though 
it is not given as such by al-Jawaliqi or as-Suyuti. It occurs not in- 
frequently in the early poetry for the cushion on a earners back, and 
must have been an early borrowing. 

Lagarde, Sytmmefa, i, 60,® pointed out that it is from the Iranian 
namr meaning soft. In the old Iranian we find namrd,^ which gives 
Av. namra (Bartholomae, AIW, 1042, cf. Skt-. 

and Phlv. •^> narni (West, Glossary, 240 ; Salemann, Mamcliaeische 
Studien, i, 101), and from some Middle Persian form namr -f the 

suffix ) ah, it passed both into Aram. and Ar. oj, 

for which a plu. was then formed. 


^ Epiphanius, Panarion, xxix, and Jerome, Comment, mi Matt. xii. 

® Bell, Origin, 149 ; Margoliouth, ERE, x, 540, thinks it was Heb. 

Horovitz, KU, 145, 146. See also Mingana, Syriac, Influence, 96; Fischer, 
Olossar, 135. 

^ Hubschmann, ZDMG, xlvi, 245 ; Arm. Gramm,., i, 312. 

* See also Sprenger, Lehen, ii, 504, n. 

® Followed by Fraonkel, Vocab, 8. 

^ This form occurs in nemr in the Zaza dialect to-day (Horn, Grundriss, No. 1028). 
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^ (Nuh), 

Occurs some fifty-three times, e.g. iii, 30 ; iv, 161 ; xi, 34. 

Noah. 

Some of the Muslim authorities would derive the name from 

to wail,^ though as al-Jawaliqi, Mu'arrab, 144, shows, it was com- 
monly recognized as of non- Arabic origin. ^ 

The story of Noah was well known in pre-Islamic days, and was 
often referred to by the poets, though as a personal name it apparently 
was not used among the Arabs before Islam.® 

The form of the Ar. ^ is in favour of its having come from the 
Syr. rather than directly from the Heb. 113.^ 

J jH (Nun), 

xxi, 87. 

Fish. 

Only in the title j jS given to Jonah, so that it is the equivalent 
of Cj in Ixviii, 48, whence came the theory 

(Raghib, Mufraddt, 531 ; LA, xvii, 320). 

It is a N. Semitic word, cf. Akk. nunu ; Aram. K313 ; Syr. ILSOJ, 
and Phon. and late Heb. Guidi, Della Sede, 591, recognized that it 
was a loan-word in Arabic, and there can be little doubt that it was 
from the Syriac that it entered Arabic, though as the word is used in 
the early poetry it must have been an early borrowing.^ 

3 0-5 (Hdrut wa Mdrut). 


Harut and Marut are the two fallen angels at Babylon who teach 
men Magic. 

^ Vide Goldzihcr, ZD MG, xxiv, 209. 

® Vide also Jawhari, s.v. 

® Horovitz, KU, 146. 

* Margoliouth, ERE, x, 540 ; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 82. 

® It possibly occurs as a proper name in the Safaite inscriptions ; cf. Ryckmans, 
Noms propres, i, 138. 
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The philologers recognized the names as non-Arabic, as is clear 
from al-Jawaliql, Mii'arrab, 140.^ 

Lagarde, GA, 15 and 169, identified them with the Haurvatat 
and Amarotat of the Avesta,^ who were known in later Persia as 
Khurdad and Murdad,® and from being nature spirits became names 
of archangels and were revered by the ancient Armenians as gods. 

This identification has been generally accepted,^ though Nestle, 
ZDMG, Iv, 692, wants to compare them with Khillit and Milllt,^ and 
Halevy, JA, ix^ ser., vol. xix, 148 ff., claims thatMarut is the’^Ap/xapos* 
of Enoch vi, 7, which he thinks in the original text may have read 
mnann. This, however, is unlikely in itself and is practically 
put out of the question by the fact that the better reading in that 
passage of Enoch is ^apfiapo^. It is curious, however, that in the 
Slavonic Enoch (xxxiii, 11, b), we find appearing the two angel names 
Orioch and Mario(’h.® 

JMargoliouth, ERE, viii, 252, thought that the form of the names 
pointed to an Aramaic origin and would look on them as Aramaic 
personifications of mischief and rebellion, and Wensinck, El, ii, 273, 
notes that is a common Syriac word for power or dominion, 

so it may be that there has been Aramaic influence on the transmission 
of the names to Muhammad. 


• 

^ (Ildrun). 

Occurs some twenty times, e.g. ii, 249 ; iv, 161 ; xxxvii, 114. 
Aaron. 


^ Vide Saohau’s notes, p. 63, and al-KhafajI, 183. 

* It had been earlier recognized ; cf. Boetticher, Horae aramaicae, Berlin, 1847, 
p. 9, and Littmann says that Andreas independently of Lagarde had come to the same 
conclusion. On the spirits see Darmesteter, Haurvatad et Ameretad^ 1875. 

3 On this form of the name see Marquart, Vniersnehungen zur Geschichte von Eran, 
ii, 214, n. 6. 

* Littmann in Andreas Festschrift, 84; Tisdall, Sources, 99; Rudolph, Ahhdn^ 
gigkeit, 67, 75 ; Fr. Muller, in WZKM, viii, 278. Marquart, Untersuchungen zur 


Geathichte von Eran, Philol. Suppl. x, i, 1905, p. 214, n. 6, suggests Phlv. 


hxrot, and amurt, which he would derive from O.Pers. haruvaidh and amrtcUdh. 

See Herzfeld, Paikuli, Glossary, 144. 

^ Burton, Nights, x, 130, claimed these as Zoroastrian, but Bergmann, MOWJ, 
xlvi, 531, compared them with the Talmudic Horovitz, KU, 148, 

rightly insists that they could have had no influence on the Qur’anic forms. 

® See Littmann, op. cit., 83 ; Horovitz, KU, 147 ; JPN, 164, 165. 
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It always refers to the O.T. Aaron, though in xix, 29, where 
Muhammad makes his well-known confusion between Miriam the sister 
of Moses and Mary the mother of Jesus, the exegetes endeavour to 
show that some other Aaron is meant. 

The name was commonly recognized as foreign (LA, xvii, 326 ; 
al-Jawaliqi, Mu^arrah, 151 ; TA, ix, 367), but its origin is not at once 
apparent. The Hebrew form is which by interchange of 

the first and second letters, would give us jIa, as some have 

suggested.^ This interchange, however, is not necessary to explain it, 
for in the Christian-Palestinian dialect wc find that the usual 
has become tOiCFl by dropping the lightly pronounced initial 
and it was douotless from this source that the word came into Arabic. 
It seems to have been known and used by the Arabs long before 
Islam.^ 

(Hdmdn), 

xxviii, 5, 7, 38 ; xxix, 38 ; xl, 25, 38. 

Haman. 

In the Qur’an, instead of being concerned in the story of Esther, 
he figures as a dignitary at the court of Pharaoh in Egypt during 
the time of Moses. 

Many of the early authorities recognized it as a foreign name (al- 
Jawallql, Mu'arrah, 153 ; al-KhafajI, 207). There was an attempt by 

some of the exegetes to make out that this was a different 

person from the Haman of the Esther story, whom they call J 

as Geiger, 156, notes. There is no doubt, however, that by is 

meant the pn of Esth. iii,^ and we may find the source of the con- 
fusion in xxix, 38 ; xl, 25, where he is associated with Korah, for in 
Rabbinic legends Haman and Korah were bracketed together. « 
The probabilities are that the word came to the Arabs from Jewish 
sources. 

^ Sycz, Eigennamen, 43 ; but see Horovitz, JPNy 161. 

2 Schulthess, Lex, 3, and cf. the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary, p. 61. 

3 Horovitz, KU, 149 ; JPN, 162. 

^ Sycz, Eigennamen, 41 ; Horovitz, KU, 149 ; Eisenberg, El, ii, 245. 
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{Hdwiya). 

ci, 6. 

The verse is early Meccan, and Hdwiya is apparently one of the 
names of Hell. 

The passage reads : and as for him whose balances are light — 
Hdwiya is his mother. And who shall teach you what that is ? It is a 
raging fire.” 

The common explanation is that is jllll but this 

obviously depends on the at the end of the verse, and makes 

the difficult,^ so some Commentators said that in this passage 

means sT^ull and that is the participle of (_$ jX to fall, the verse 

meaning that he was to be cast into the abyss (Zam. and ar-RazI in 

• •»» i 

loc.).^ Others, however, insisted that ^1 must have its natural sense of 

motJier^ and must mean ch ildless ^ as in the old poetry A# I Cj 

means his mother is bereft of him ” (Tab. and LA^ xx, 250). 

Sprenger, Leben, ii, 503, claims that this latter was the only natural 
explanation of the word, and Fischer in the NdUleke Festschrift^ i, 33 ff., 
makes an elaborate defence of it.^ If this is correct, then the two 
later clauses are meaningless, and Fischer takes them as a later inter- 
polation by someone who had no clue to the meaning.^ This is a tempt- 
ing solution, but a little difficult, as the concluding clauses are quite 
characteristic, and as Torrey points out {Browjie Festschrift, 467), 

the curious lengthened form of the pron. in which is paralleled by 

such forms as 4^) and Aj in Ixix, is unlikely to have been the 
work of a later interpolator. 

^ The usual way out is to make mean ; of. Shaikh Zade’s super-com- 
mentary to Baid. in loc. 

2 BDBt 217, equate i jU meaning pit of hell with a chasm ; cf. Syr. ]2o01 
a gulf or chasm, 

® His arguments have been accepted by Goldziher, Vorlesungen, 33, and Casanova, 
Mohammed et la Fin du Monde, 153. 

* Ho thinks that the a» j\i was borrowed from Ixxxviii, 4. 
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Torrey's own suggestion is that it is the Heb. HJil disaster, occurring 
in Is. xlvii, 11, and Ez. vii, 26. Torrey thinks that this word would 
have been very frequently on the lips of the Jews whom Muhammad 
met, “ every educated Jew had it at his tongue's end. The whole 
splendid passage in Isaiah may well have been recited to Muhammad 
many times, with appropriate paraphrase or comment in his own tongue, 
for his edification. The few hell-fire passages in the Hebrew Scriptures 
must have been of especial interest to him, and it would be strange if 
some teacher had not been found to gratify him in this respect — 
p. 471. 

There are objections, however, to this theory. Neither of the O.T. 
passages mentioned above, though they do prophesy destruction, can 
strictly be called ‘‘ hell-fire ” passages, and th(j()r(i''fd neither in the 
Bible nor in the Rabbinic writings seems to ha^h any connection with 
‘‘ hell-fire ”, as the Qur'an certainly thinks it has, if we are to admit 
the authenticity of the whole passage. Moreover this Sura is very early, 
much earlier than the time when he had much contact with the Jews, 
even if we could admit that the word was as constantly on Jewish lips 
as Torrey supposes. It would seem rather to have been one of those 
strange words picked up by Muhammad in his contact with foreigners 
in Mecca in his early years, and thus more likely of Christian than of 
Jewish origin. One might venture a suggestion that it is connected 
with the Eth. which in the form means the fiery red 

glow of the evening sky (cf. Matt, xvi, 2), and as ghiD* means /ire or 

burning coal. This at least gives us the connection with 

and the change of guttural is not difiicult in Ethiopic where such 
changes are common. 

J (Wathn), 

xxii, 31 ; xxix, 16, 24. 

An idol. t 

Used only in the plu. jlf* , and only in fairly late passages.^ 

The word NS® occurs in the S. Arabian inscriptions, ^ and as this 
corresponds with the Eth. (plu. ^ meaning idol, 

^ Mainz in l)er Islam, xxiii, 300, suggests CTUOd. 

X ^ C 

* JA, viie ser., vol. xix, p. 374; Rossini, Glossarium, 142. 

® Cheikho, Nasrdniya, 206, wrongly gives this as * 
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we may agree with Fraenkel, Fremdw, 273, that the word came from 
S. Arabia. MargoHouth, EJtE, vi, 249, however, thinks that it is 
perhaps connected with the Heb. old, which may have been used 
as a term of abuse. 


iyj3 (Warda). 

Iv, 37. 

Kose. 

The passage is eschatological and means rose-red, referring 

to the colour of the sky, a meaning derived, of course, from the original 
sense of rose. 

It was very commonly recognized that it was a loan-word,^ though 
it is curious that the philologers make no suggestion as to its origin, 
for it is obviously a borrowing from Persia. The primitive Indo- 
European root ^urdho means a spiny tree, from which comes the Gk. 

poSov == f pobov, and the Av. vardSa (Bartholomae, 

AIW, 1369), whence Arm. 4j^P't Phlv. varta 

{PPGl, 228).^ From the Iranian it was borrowed into Semitic,^ where 
we find Aram. Syr. and from the Aram., as Fraenkel, 

Vocab, 11, noted, it passed into Arabic. As a proper name Ovdpda, 
OvdpSi]9 is found in the N. Arabian inscriptions.® 

XX, 30 ; XXV, 37. 

A minister, counsellor. 

Both passages refer to Aaron being given to Moses as his Wazir, 
where the reference is obviously to Ex. iv, 16. 

^ as-Suyuti, Jtq, .325 ; Muzhir, i, 137 ; al-Jawilliqi, Mu^arrab, 151 ; TA, ii, 531. 

* Hiibschmann, Arm, Gramm, i, 244. So Sogd. wrd (Henning, MaJiichdisches 
Beichtbuch, 1937, p. 137) and Parthian tv*r (Henning, BSOS, ix. 88). 

* ® Though some suspect the Phlv. form of being a reborrowing from Semitic, vide 
Horn, Grundriss, 207 ; Frahang, Glossary, 77. Mod. Pers. borrowed back from 
Arabic in Islamic times. 

^ Cf. Telogdi in J A, ccxxvi (1935), p. 241. 

® Cf. also the Mand. KT1N1, Noldeke, Mand, Gramm,, 56, and cf. Ziramern, 
Akkad, Frcmdw., 55, for an even earlier borrowing. 

* Wuthnow, Die semitischen Menschennamen ingriecJiisckenlnschriften und Papyri 
des vorderen Orients, 1930, p. 92 ; Ryckraans, Noms propres, i, 81. 
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The usual explanation of the word is that it is a form from 

jj3 to bear or carry ^ and thus means one who carries the burdens of the 

Prince (cf. Raghib, Mufraddt, 542). Lagarde, tlbersicht, 177, n., 
however, pointed out that it is an Iranian word, and in his Arm. 
Stud, § 2155, he derives it from the Phlv. vicir, which originally 

meant a decree, mandate, command, but which later, as in the Dinkard, 
came to mesm judge or magistrate.'^ This word, of course, is good Iranian, 
being from the Av. vicira meaning deciding,^ which was 

borrowed into Arm. as and is related to the form behind the 

Mod. Pers. or judge or prefect,^ and which is 

generally regarded as a loan-word from Arabic but which Bartholomae, 
AlW, 1438, rightly takes as a genuine derivative from the older 
Iranian word. 

The borrowing was doubtless direct from the Middle Persian, for the 
Syr. seems to be late and a borrowing from Arabic (PSm>, 1061). 


> > l - 



xviii, 93 ; xxi, 96. 


{Ydjuj wa Mdjuj). 


Gog and Magog. 

Both passages are reflections of Syriac legends concerning Alexander 
the Great. 

It was recognized very commonly that the names were non- Arabic 
(cf. abJawaliql, Mu'arrab, 140, 156 ; al-Khafaji, 215 ; LA, iii, 28), and 
there was some doubt as to whether they should be read with Hamza 
or without. 

The names were apparently well known in pre-Islamic Arabia, 
and we find references to them in the early poetry, where the statements 
about them would indicate that knowledge of them came to Arabia 


^ West, Glossary, 237. It was a fairly common word, and enters into a number 
of compounds ; cf. Nyberg, Glossar, 242. 

2 Bartholomae, AIW, 1438 ; Reichelt, Awestisches Elementarbuch, 490. 

* Hiibschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 248 ; Spiegel, Huzvaresh Grammatik, Wien, 1856, 

p. 188. 

^ Vullers, Lex, ii, 1411. 

® Vullers, Lex, ii, 1000 ; Horn, Grundriss, 242 ; Hiibschmann, Pers. Studien, 94. 
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from Christian eschatological writings.^ The names, of course, were 
originally Heb. 313 and 31313 , which in Syr. are ^Xl^and In 

the Syriac Alexander legend generally spelled which is 


a variant reading of the word in the Qur’an (Noldeke, Qorans, 270). 
The Mandaean demons Hag and Mag, which Horovitz, t7PiV,163, quotes, 
are more likely to be derived from the Qur’an than the Qur’anic 
names from them.® 


* (Ydqui), 

Iv, 68. 

Ruby. 

It was very generally recognized as a loan-word from Persian.^ 
Some Western scholars such as Frey tag ® have accepted this at face 

valfle, but the matter is not so simple, for the Modern Pers. Cj is 


from the Arabic (Vullers,icx, ii, 1507), and the 


alternative form 


xS\, 


like the Arm. is from the Syr. IjJQCu.® 

The ultimate source of the word is the Gk. vaKLi^do^, used as a 
flower name as early as the Iliad,’ and which passed into the Semitic 
languages, cf. Aram. rarp** 8 ; Syr. IAjoQji, and into Arm. as 
It was from Syr. IAjqcu that the word passed into 
Eth. as and with dropping of the weak 3 into Arabic.^^ 

It occurs in the old poetry (cf. Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 119), and thus 
must have been an early borrowing. 


^ Noldeke, AlexanderroTnaUf passim ; Mingana, Syriac lnflue7tce, 95 ; Geiger, 74, 
however, would derive the names from Rabbinic legend. 8eo Horovitz, KUt 150. 
® Cf. Budge’s edition of the metrical discourse of Jacob of Serug in ZAy vi, 357 fi\ 
® See on them Lidzbarski, Oinzay p. 154; Brandt, Manddische Schriften, p. 144. 

* al-Jawaliqi, Mu'arrahy 156 ; ath-Tha‘alibI, Fiqhy 317 ; as-Suyu^I, Itg, 325 ; 
Mutaiv, 47, 48 ; al-KhaftijT, 216 ; TA, i, 598. 

^LexicoUy sub voc. 

® Noldeke in Bessenborger’s BeitrdgCy iv, 63 ; Brockelmann, ZDMG, xlvii, 7. 

’ II, xiv, 348. Boissacq, 996, points out that the word is pre-Hellenic. 

* For other forms see Krauss, QriecMsche LehnwOrter, ii, 212. 

® Hubschmann, Arm, Gramm, i, 366. 

Noldeke, Neue BeitrdgCy 40. 

Fraenkel, Foca6, 6 ; Fremdwy 61 ; Mingana, Syriac hiflucmcy 90 ; Vollers, 
ZDMG, li, 305. Note also Parthian y^kwnd (Henning, BSOS, ix, 89). 
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{Yahyd), 

iii, 34 ; vi, 85 ; xix, 7, 13 ; xxi, 90. 
John the Baptist. 


Usually the Muslim authorities derive the name from the Arabic 
verb of similar form, and say that John was so called because of his 
quickening virtue, either in quickening the barrenness of his mother, or 
in quickening the faith of his people.^ Some felt that they were com- 


mittcd to an Arabic origin of the name by Sura xix, 8 — 

which, however, as Marracci pointed out,^ is merely 


a misunderstanding of Lk. i, 61, and there were some (e.g. Baid. on iii, 
34, and xix, 8) ^ who knew and admitted that it was a foreign name. 

We may be sure that the name came into Arabic from some 
Christian or Christianized source. 


Sprenger, Lehen, ii, 335, thought that perhaps it might have come 
from the Sabians, for in the Mandaean books we find the name in the 
form (Lidzbarski, Johanneshuch, ii, 73), but the probability 

is that this form is due to Islamic influence.^ 

A more subtle theory is that it is a misreading for which 


would be derived from the Syr. The primitive script had no 


vowel points, and might have been read as easily as ^ 


This solution has much in its favour, and might be accepted were 
it not for the fact that we have epigraphical evidence from N. Arabia 
that in pre-Islamic times Christians in that area were using a form 
probably derived from the Syriac.*^ Jaussen and Savignac found this 


^ Tab. on iii, 34, and ath-Tha‘labi, Qims, 262. 

2 Befutationes, 435. So Sayons, 27, n. ; Palmer, Qoran, ii, 27, n. ; Pautz, Offen- 
barung, 254. 

® So al-KhafajI, 215; al-‘UkbarI, /m/d', i, 88. Zam. halts between two opinions. 

* Noldeke, ZA, xxx, 159. 

® Noldeke noterl that from which was formed, can occur in a 

hypochoristic form and as a matter of tact or ’’HV does occur inflate 

Jewish names, and Fraenkcl, WZKM, iv, 337, and Grimme, Mohammed^ ii, 96, n. 8, 
have thought that could be derived from this. Barth, Der Islam, vi, 126, n., and 
Mingana, Syriac. Influence, 84, have rightly insisted, however, that the name is of 
Christian not Jewish origin. 

* Barth, op. cit. ; Casanova, JA, 1924, p. 357; Margoliouth, EBE, x, 547 ; Cheikho, 
Nasraniya, 189 ; Torrey, Foundation, pp. 50, 51. 

’ But see Lidzbarski, Johannesbuch, ii, 73, and Rhodokanakis, WZKM, xvii, 283. 
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form in a graffito at Al-‘Ala,^ and it is possibly found again 

in another inscription from the same area.^ It would thus seem that 
Muhammad was using a form of the name already naturalized among 
the northern Arabs, though there appears to be no trace of the name 
in the early literature. 

{Ya'qub). 

ii, 126-134 ; iii, 78 ; iv, 161 ; vi, 84 ; xi, 74 ; xii, 6, 38, 68 ; xix, 6, 
50 ; xxi, 72 ; xxix, 26 ; xxxviii, 45. 

Jacob. 

He is never mentioned save in connection with some other member 
of the Patriarchal group. 

There wore some who considered it as Arabic derived from 

but in general it was recognized as a foreign word, cf. ahJawallqJ, 155 ; 
Zam. on xix, 57 ; Baid. on ii, 29 ; as-Suyuti, Muzhir, i, 138, 140 ; 
al-KhafajI, 21 5. Apparently it was known amongthe Arabs inpre-Islamic 
days.^ 

It may have come from the Heb. SpS?"*, though the fact that 
Muhammad has got his relationship somewhat mixed ^ might argue 
that he got the name from Christian sources, probably from the Syr. 

which was the source of the name in the Manichaean frag- 
ments (Salemaiiii, Manichaeische Studien, i, 86). 

{Yaghuth). 

Ixxi, 23. 

Yaghuth. 

It is said to have been an idol in the form of a lion, worshipped 
among the people of Jurash and the Banu Madhhij.® It would thus 

^ Mission arcMologique, ii, 228. For the form see Euting, Sin. Inschr., 
No. 585 ; CIS, ii, 1026. 

2 Lidzbarski, EphemeriSf iii, 296, and cf. Horovitz, KUy 151, for an inscription 
froni Harran. It is possible that a Jewish form occurs in the Elephantine papyri 
(cf. Cowley, Aramxiic Papyri, No. 81, 1. 28), but the reading is not sure. 

* Cheikho, Nasraniya, 234 ; Horovitz, KU, 153. Horovitz plays with the idea 
that it may have been a genuine old Arab name. Cf. JPN, 152. 

* xi, 74, on which see Hurgronje, Verspreide Geschriften, i, 24. 

^ Mingana, Syriac Influence, 82. 

® Ibn al-Kalbi, Kitdb aUAsndm, p. 10 ; Wellhausen, Reste, 19 ff. ; llyckmans, 
Noms propres, i, 16. 
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appear to be of S. Arabian origin, and this is confirmed by the fact that 

we find nr'^Dn in the Thamudic inscriptions, ^ and 'laovdos 
in Safaite ^ and Thamudic.^ 

The name would seem to mean helper (Yaqut, Mu' jam, iv, 1022), 

and the S. Arabian means to help (cf. Ar. ; Heb. ; 

Rossini, Glossarium, 215). 

{Yaqtin), 

xxxvii, 146. 

A gourd. 

The word occurs in the Jonah story for the gourd tree which 
Allah caused to grow up over the Prophet. The reference is obviously 

to the Biblical story in Jonah iv, 6-11, and seems to be an 

attempt to reproduce the of the Hebrew story. The word was 

apparently heard during an oral recitation of the story, and then 
reproduced from memory in this garbled form. 

(YaqJn). 

iv, 156 ; XV, 99 ; xxvii, 22 ; Ivi, 95 ; Ixix, 51 ; Ixxiv, 48 ; cii, 5, 7. 
Certain. ^ % 

The simple verb does not occur in the Qur’an, but we find I 

ii, 3 ; V, 55, etc. ; xxvii, 14 ; Ixxiv, 31, and the participles 

^5 and besides 

At first sight it seems clearly to be a borrowing, for there is no 

Semitic V ]p'’, and yet we find both and the verbal forms there- 
from used in the oldest poetry, so it must have come into the language 

^ D. H. Muller, Ejpigraphische Denkmdler aud Arabien, p. 19 ; Littmann, Entziffer- 
ung, 27, 32. It is possible that we have a parallel to the name in the Edomitish 
proper name in Gen. xxxvi, 18. 

* Uussaud ct Macler, Voyage archeol. au Safa, p. 77 ; Wuthnow, Vie semitiachen 
Menachennamen, p. 66. 

* Ryckmans, Noma proprea, i, 174 ; Hess, Entzifferung, Nos. 46, 67. 

*• So Torrey, Foundation, 62. 
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at an early date. The prevalent theory is that it is derived from 
Gk. elKCOP through the Aramaic.^ elKCOu means image, likeness, 
similitude, and from elKoua were borrowed the Aram. 

Syr. ]bLOQa meaning image, picture. From )idcIa was formed a verb 

to depict, describe, whence ]iiOa,So and ]a11C1>,So mean character- 
istic. From some dialectal form of the word must have passed 

into Arabic. 


(Yamm). 

vii, 132 ; xx, 39, 81, 97 ; xxviii, 6, 40 ; li, 40. 

Sea, flood, river. 

It is used only in the Moses story, and refers sometimes to the Nile, 
sometimes to the sea. It was early recognized as foreign (Siddiqi, 
Studien, 1 3),^ though the early authorities were uncertain of its origin. 
al-Jawaliql, Mu'arrab, 156, says it is Syriac, which was also the opinion 
of Ibn Qutaiba,^ according to as-Suyuti, Itq, 326. as-Suyuti, how- 
ever, also tells us that Ibn al-Jawzi said it was Hebrew and Shaidala 
that it was Coptic.^ 

It apparently came to Arabic from Syriac ISQji, as Fraenkel, Voc^b, 
21, saw,® though it may possibly have come into Arabic from some 
primitive non-Semitic source. The word clearly is not Semitic, for 
Heb. ; Phon. D*’ ; Aram. and Has Shamra D*' cannot 

be explained from Semitic material, and the word is a loan-word in 
Egyptian jm ; Coptic jaa, ioj^., or ^lo jk, and in Akk. iamu. As the 
word occurs in the old poetry and was an early borrowing we cannot 
be absolutely sure that it was not primitive, having come into Arabic, 
as into the other Semitic languages, from some autochthonous source. 


(Yahud). 


ii, 107, 114 ; iii, 60 ; v, 21, 56, 69, 85 ; ix, 30. 
<rhe Jews. 


^ Fraenkel, Fremdw, 273 ; Vollers, ZVMO, 1, 617 ; li, 305, who depend, 
however, on a suggestion of Noldcke. 

® Beside the much more common from eiKoviov. 

® Cf. as-SuyuU» Muzhir, i, 130, and LA, xvi, 134. 

* Adah al’Kdtib, 627. 

® Mutaw, 65, 57. 

® So Fraenkel, Fremdw, 231, quoting Noldeke, and cf. Guidi, Ddle Sede, 573. 
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We also find the form inii, 105, 129, 134, and the denominative 
verb ii, 69 ; iv, .48, etc. 

The philologers recognized it as a foreign word, though they 
were uncertain whether to derive it from Hebrew ^ or Persian.^ It is 
curious that anyone should have sought for a Persian origin, and yet 

Addai Sher, 158, accepts the theory, claiming that ^ 

with the meaning oi is from the Pers. It is true 

that in Say ast-ne-sdyast, vi, 7, we findPhlv. yaAw/,®andinAvestic 
the form Yahud, but these, like tlie caxud of the Christian 

Soghdian texts (cf. Jansen’s “ Worterverzcichnis to F. W. K. Muller’s 
Soghdische Texte, p. 93), are obviously derived from the Aramaic. 
Hirschfeld, Nevj Researches, 27, thinks that Muhammad’s use of the 

verb shows that he got the word from Jewish Aramaic sources,^ 
and not understanding it perfectly, gave it an Arabic etymology by 

connecting it with the root to reyent, which is the reason for the 
form beside ^ The fatal objection to this theory, however, is 

that we find the form ^ in the old poetry,^ so that it would have 

been well known in Arabia before Muhammad’s day. Horovitz points 

out that in the Qur’an ^ always means the Jews of Muhammad’s 

day, the Jews of antiquity being referred to as Banu Israil. 

The word HV? occurs in the S. Arabian inscriptions (Glaser, 394/5),® 
and Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 161, suggests that it came to the Hijaz from the 
South, which is very possible, though the ultimate origin, of course, 
will be the Jewish mnr 

« 

^ al-Jawaliqi, Mu^arrab, 157 ; as-Suyuti, Ttg, 326 ; al-Khafaji, 216. 

* as-Suyuti, Mutaw, 47. 

® Salemann, Mankhaeiftche Sludien, i, 87, and the Paz. Zuhud in Shikand, Glosmry. 
Cf. also Henning, Manichaica, iii, 66. 

^ So also p. 104 ; BeitragCy 15 ff. ; Pautz, Offenbarung, 121 ; Griinbaum, ZDMQp 
xl, 285 ; Horovitz, KU, 154 ; Geiger, 113. 

® Imru’l-Qais, xl, 7 (Ahlwardt, Divans, p. 141), and see Margoliouth, Schweich 
Lectures, 79. ® See Ryckmans, Nome propres, i, 231, 299. 
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{Yusuf). 

Occurs twenty-two times in Sura xii, elsewhere only in vi, 84, and 
xl, 36. 

Joseph. 

The early authorities differed as to whether it was an Arabic 
t 

word derived from I or a borrowing from Hebrew (ath-Thadabi, 

Qisas, 75). Zam. on xii, 4, in his usual vigorous style combats the theory 
of an Arabic origin, and al-Jawaliqi,Mw‘arra6,155, also notes it as foreign.^ 
Geiger, 141, and Sycz, Eigennamen, 26, 27, would take it as a direct 
borrowing from the Heb. but the Syr. or Eth. 

might equally well have been the source. Grimme, ZA , xxvi, 166, on the 
ground that in N. Arabia we should expect a form Yusif rather than 
Yumf, would have the name derived from S. Arabia. If the Muslim 

legends about Dliu Nawas can be trusted, tlie name y would have 

been known in S. Arabia, for they tell us that his name was 

The name, however, appears to have been known also 

in the N., for we find a Yusuf b. ‘Abdallah b. Salam in Ufid al Ghdba, 
V, 132.2 One suspects that the name came from Jewdsh sources rather 
than Christian. 

y^ (Yunus). 

iv, 161 ; vi, 86 ; x, 98 ; xxxvii, 139. 

Jonah. 

He is also referred to as Cj inlxviii, 48, andas J 

in xxi, 87. ^ 

Some early authorities endeavoured to derive it from but 

Zam. on xii, 4, vigorously combats the view that the variant readings 

y^ and given by Jaw^hari, s.v. I, provide any ground for 

such a derivation, and al-Jawallqi, 155 ; al-Khafaji, 215, give 

it as foreign. 

1 So al-Khafiiji, 215, and see Sprenger, Leben, ii, 336. 

2 Horovitz, KU, 154. 
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The form of the word is conclusive evidence that it came to 
Muhammad from Christian sources.^ The Heb. HiV becomes ’Icomc 
in the LXX and N.T., and Sprenger would derive the Arabic form 
directly from the Greek.^ This is hardly likely, however, from what we 
know of the passage of Biblical names into Arabic, and as a matter of 

fact we find the final ^ both in the Eth. P*?/! and in the Christian- 

Palestinian which occurs regularly for the Edessene or 

Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 1 66 , thinks that in N. Arabia we would expect 
a form Yunas and that Yunus is due to S. Arabian infiuence, but there 
is as little to this as to his similar theory of Yusif and Yusuf. The fact 
that the Arm. (]n^iuL is from Syr.,^ though from the classical 
dialect, would lead us to conclude that the Qur’anic form also came from 
Syriac. 

The name was possibly known among the pre-Islamic Arabs, though 
the examples collected from the literature are doubtful.^ • 


' This is admitted even by Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 56. See also Sycz, Eigennamen, 
48 ; Horovitz, KU^ 155 ; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 83 ; Rudolph, Abhdngigkeit, 47. 
^ Leben, ii, 32, and Margoliouth, EME, x, 540. 

® Schulthess, Lex, 82 ; Christ. Falast. Fragments (1905), p. 122. 

* Hubschraann, Ar^n. Gramm., i, 295. 

® Passages in Cheikho, Nasrdniya, 234, 275, 276; and sec Horovitz, Kli, 155; 
JPN, 170. 



ADDENDA 


p. 32, line 3. — Unless the Nabataean Ijl is intended to represent 
the Aram. ; Syr. (cf. Heb. : 

Eth. hCV). 

p. 94, line 8. — Akk. u-dun-tum. Rather atunu from Sumerian 
uduna : cf. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum, 55 b. 

p. 121, line 7. — It is possible that the Heb. DHin, Aram. KDIin, 
• are borrowed words, and an Egyptian origin has 
been suggested (ZDMG, xliv, 685 ; xlvi, 117). 

p. 123, line 5. — PSin. 751 gives this as the form in Man- 
dacan: the normal Syriac form is (PSm, 696). 

p. 179, line 9.— 'rai?. The nun must have been pronounced 
originally in this word, as it is from ‘?a3. See on it 
Fraenkel, Frenvdiv, 133. 

p. 186, n. 1 . — Both the noun and the verb are found in this technical 
sense in the old poetry : cf. al-A‘sha, Diwdn (ed. Geyer), 
Ixvi, 9. 
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